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DEMOCRACY—WHAT IS IT? 

HiTiwG taken " Demooraot " aa our motto, we ought, per- 
bap9, ere tbie, to have explained what we nnderetana by that 
term, which seems to have been lately lost sisht of as a party 
dietinctioD, and ft-ittered away into a mnltipucity of decimal 
fractioDB, or factiona rallying under different banneTS, and 
dietingnished by a variety ot nicknames, Bometimea convey- 
ing no meaning, and very oft«n ridicnlons. It will therefore, 
perhaps, be proper to begin by informing onr readers, not 
what we are, bnt what we are not. We are neither Free 
Soilers, nor AbolitionifltB, nor BambumerB, nor Old Hunkera, 
nor Hard Shells, nor Soft Sheila. Neither, thongh we acqui- 
esce in the " finality " of the compromiae, do we consider 
that as synonymous with Democracy. The Constitntion, not 
the compromise, ia our guide ; and it is with no little regret 
we perceive that the latter seems to have in a great measure 
snperseded those great doctrines which, in our view, consti- 
tute the basis of Democracy, and that an adherence to its 
principles has become the only teat of political orthodoxy. 

We profess to be — and hope to remain true to our profe&- 
sions — of the strictest sect of Democracy. We mean the 
I>emocracy of "old George Mason," Patrick Henry — not 
o^ Patrick Henry, but Patrick Henry in the prime and 
v^or of hia intellect — Roger Sherman, Thomas Jefferson, 
Stl^lanctbon Smith, Nathaniel Macon, and, though last, not 
least, John Caldwell Calhonn, whose Disquisition on Govern- 
ment, and Disconrses on the Constitution of the United States, 
is, in oor opinion, the ablest, the moat logical in its reasoniogB 

TOL. n. — MO. L 1 
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and coDcloBions, and in all respects the most important polite 
ical work that has appeared since the days of Sidney and 
Locke. Being especially apjJicable to the government and 
institations of a conntry whose political and social organiza- 
tion is different from any that existed previous to the time of 
those great writers, it is of inestimable value to every Amer- 
ican citizen, as a s^acions pilot pointing ont the rocks and 
Bhoals in the way oroar voy^e ; and however we may differ 
as to the means of avoiding them, all must agree that it is of 
the highest importance they should he laid down on the chart. 
It should be deeply studied by every American statesman ; 
since, though he may not become a convert to all its doc- 
trines, he cannot fail to find in this volume a fnnd of new 
and original ideas, expressed with a clearnses and precision 
of language which renders them comprehensible to the most 
ordinary mind, the production of a profound intellect and an 
honest heart. This work should never be lost sight of in 
discuBBing the principles of the Government of the United 
States, which, like those of all other governments, are liable 
to great abuses, and may be perverted to the m(»t mischie- 
vous purposes. Bat to return to our subject. 

Inasmuch as Democracy has lately branched out into many 
strange eccentricities, in our humble opinion totally iiTecon- 
cileable with it« old cherished principles, we shall take this 
occasion to define what we mean by Democracy, by stating 
what we believe to be its great fundamental principles, with- 
out which it is the name without the thing, the shadow with- 
out the substance. Let us begin with a definition. 

Democracy, then, is a government of the People, emanat- 
ing from the People, and over which they exercise the 
sovereignty. In its most ancient and simple form, this 
sovereignty was directly exercised by tlie people, who de- 
cided on every law by their Individual votes. They had, so 
far as known, no constitutions and no organic laws, except 
those connected with their religions institutions. There was, 
therefore, no barrier to the exercise of the popular will in the 

{>aBsage of laws, and the people were emphatically their own 
RW makers. The representative system was never adopted 
in the ancient Bepublics as applicable to the people at large, 
the senate of Borne being chosen by, and only representing 
the patrician order, which was recognized in some shape or 
other, in Athens, in Kome, and in Florence, the three most 
illustrious of ancient and modem states and republics. 

Hie Democracy of the United States is, however, difierent 
from that of these celebrated republics. It is not only a 
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repreeeDtative Democracy, but a democratic confederation of 
States, equally independent, in a vast many cases, not only of 
each other, but of the central Government which they oriri- 
nally established in their separate capacities. It difi'ers abo 
in not being a Government of a mere majority of the people, 
since its organic law is beyond the reach of a bare majority. 
In one branch of the legislature, representation is not regu- 
lated by numbers, and the smallest State is on an equality 
with the ffreatest. Neither can a majority of the whole people 
of the United States, collectively, alter, amend, mncli less 
abrogate, any portion of tbe Constitution. That was framed 
and adopted by delegates from the separate States, each State 
having an equal voice ; and that tlie States might retain the 
exclusive powA- over that instrument, it provides, by an arti- 
cle equal in authority with the others, that the assent of three- 
fourths of them, individually and separately, should be necea- 
sary to make any change whatever. 

The sovereignty of a majority of the people of the United 
States, collectively, does not therefore extend to that organic 
law embodied in the Coostitntiou. It was the work of the 
States, and with the States alone rest« the power of addition, 
alteration, or abrogation. Even they are restrained in doing 
this ; nor can a bare majority of them, thou^ comprising 
liiree-fourths, or more, of the people of the United States 
accomplish either of these objects, except by a violation of a 
provision of the instrument itself. 

The sovereignty of a majority of the people of the United 
States is likewise restricted in exercising the great prero- 

fative of legislation, — first, by the Constitution ; secondly, 
y delegating it to their agents or representatives. In giving 
their votes to these, they exercise an absolute sovereignty; 
but after having done this, tbey cease to exercise any con- 
trol over legislation beyond what may be derived &om the 
acconntability of the representative to his constituents, which 
extends no lurther than that they may withdraw their sap- 
port shonld they disapprove his conduct. When the people- 
place their votes in the ballot-box, they are sovereigns ; bat. 
when Uiey have done so, they cease to be sovereigns untill 
the period arrives for a new election. 

Neither should the people of the United States consider 
themselves absolute sovereigns, since they have voluntarily 
submitted to be governed oy laws of their own making, to 
which they have given their assent, and by which they are 
boand while they continue in operation, ^e only absolute 
sovereignty in this Kepublic is tne Constitution of the United 
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States, and that onlj within ite owd prescribed limits. So 
long as it remsins intact, it is despotic, and the only deapot- 
ism that ought ever to be rocognized bj a free people. The 
obligation to obey the laws passed in conformity with that 
Constitntion, trntU they are repealed, is not only a political 
bat a moral obligation, and is much greater on a people from 
■whom the laws may be said to emanate, than on one govem- 
ed by the despotic will of s sovereign, in the cbc»ce ol whom 
they have no agency whatever, not only for the reason just 
stated, brt because it should be apoiit or honor to hold sacred 
a pledge thus voluntarily given. The sovereignty of the people, 
thus limited, is therefore the noblest of all sovereignty, becanse 
it involves not only the Government of others, bnt ourselves, 
and cannot subsist but on the solid basis of reason and justice. 
A people too ignorant to know what are their duties as well 
as their ri^ts, and too profligate and corrupt to respect the 
rights of others, are unworthy of sovereignty, and can never 



Without these, it cannot stand, and deserves to fi 

Bat the character of a Q-ovemment does not entirely 
depend on abstract principles, neither does Democracy, in 
its purity, consist merely in the sovereignty of the people. 
Unless the exercise of that sovereignty is wisely directed and 
properly restrained, Democracy may and will become the 
worst species of Glovemment in the world. It may tyrannize 
over itself by being led astray from the great principles on 
which it is bas«d, by motives of interest, prejudice or passion, 
or by losing sight of the snbstance in pursuit of the shadow. 
ThQ people ot the United States should never forget, that ■ 
besides the recognition of their sovereignty. Democracy 
embodies other great principles, among which the most 
important is that of Eijuality, withoat which Liberty is only 
another name for Aristocracy. The essence of every free 
Government consists in an equality of political righte and 
duties among every class and degree of recognized citizens, 
and every departure from this is an approach to monopoly of 
some kind or other, which is the Alpha and Omega of iH 
bad government. To a monopoly of rank, privilege, money 
or power, may be traced all and every species of despotism, 
ana all those examples of the d^radation of a great majority 
of the human race so thickly strewed over the pages of his- 
tory. It is not of the slightest consequence wnat name or 
form a Government may assume, or wnetfaer the people or a 
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single man wield the sovereign power, if it adopts a policy 
which either directly or indirectly tends to a concen^tlon 
of wealth in the hands of a few, which directly leads to a 
concentration of power. After recognizing the sovereignty 
of the people, the equality of the people, as respects the ope- 
ration of the laws, is equally indispensable to Democracy; 
and any artificial expedient of legislation, which has a direct 
or indirect tendency to increase that inequality, which most 
necessarily arise from a diSerence in talent, industry, or good 
fortune, and will always subsist in a proper and salutary 
degree if left to itself, is a direct attack on the vitality of 
Democracy, and should be resisted as an insidious, and 
therefore the most dangerous, of all enemies. 

That such a system of Legislation is now, and has been 
almost ever since the adoption of that Constitution whose 
great principle is Equality, in operation, and every day 
making more rapid advances in the United States through 
the medium of federal and state legislation, we think we can 
diow, beyond all doubt or contradiction. What is past can- 
not, perhaps, be remedied ; and when evils arrive at a cer- 
tain aeg^e of magnitude, they either cure themselves, be- 
come incm^ble, or the remedy is so harsh and severe, that 
it is oftea worse than the disease. Possibly, however, the 
Tiews we are about to present, though we have no hope of. 
their having any operation on the past, may serve to call the 
attention of some, at least, of our rulers and legislators to 
what we believe to be a departure from the true principles 
of Democracy, not by one, but by both parties, which, in 
turn, have succeeded each other in the sdmipifitratioa of the 
Gteneral and State Governments. 

Though the principles by which tlie Democratic and Fed- 
eral, or Whig, parties are distinguished have, from the first 
institution of civil society, uniformly existed and created two 
great interests, in many respects opposed to each other, they 
were here first brought into conflict on a sreat scale on occa- 
sion of the adoption of the Constitution ot the United States. 
The old Confederation was believed deficient in the central 
power, and the object of calling a convention of the States 
was to supply that deficiency, not by adopting a new Consti- 
tution, but by amending the old articles of Confederation. 

The question at once arose as to what additional powers 
were necessary to enable the Central Government to exercise 
its functions in such a way and to such an extent as would 
consummate all the great purposes for which the anion of 
the States was originally formed. The States, at least 
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mwority of Uiem, were naturally and properly jealoufl of their 
individnal rights. They had jnBt achieved their indepen- 
dence, and, if thoy pleased, could each one have established 
itself as a separate power, and were unwilling to concede to 
the Central Government more than they deemed absolutely 
necessaty. On the other hand, there were those who were 
in favor of what is termed a strong Qovemment, and whose 
ideas of the concesaions necessary to be made by the States 
to the Central Power extended far beyond the others. Those 
who wish to see in what particulars they differed, and gain a 
thorough insight into the subject, will do well to consnlt the 
invaluable report of the proceedings of the Convention, drawn 
np by Mr. Madison, without which no one can properly 
appreciate the precise meaning of the Constitution, or under- 
staiid what the States really intended to concede to the Gten- 
eral Government. 

By concession and compromise, and by the exercise of a 
degree of wisdom, moderation, and patriotism, seldom, per- 
haps, never before or since, exhibited on a similar occasion, 
these conflicting opinions were so far harmonized, as to agree 
in the adoption of a Oonstitntion, in the provisions of which, 
tjiongh all were not satisfled, all were willing to acquiesce. 
His ConstitatioD, it should never be forgotten, was laid before 
the people, not of the whole thirteen States collectively, but 
of each State separately, for its acceptance or rejection. The 
phrase ""Wb, the People," affixed to the preamble of the 
(Joostitution, s ig nifies nothing. The first draft of that instru- 
ment ran, " We, the People of New Hampshire," &c. &c., 
naming all the States in succession. Hut it being objected, 
by a member of the Convention, that it was doubtral Aether 
all the States would unite in adopting the Constitution, it 
was altered to "We, the People of the United States." 
Hence, no ai^ument can be drawn from it to the prejudice 
of the sovereignty of the respective States indiviaually. 
The States framed the Constitution, and the States adopted 
it, as equal, and distinct sovereignties. What they did 
not concede they retained, because it was already theirs, or 
no concession would have been required of tbem. When 
that Constitution came before the people of the respective 
States, the parties — one of which was in favor of a strong 
Central Qovemment, the other of the reservation of greatw 
rights to the States — marshalled themselves in opposition to 
each other, and have ever since been distingoislied as sepa- 
rate conflicting political interests. They were first known as 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists ; but, after various mutationa 
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and varions changes of names, which did not affect their 
princiulea, are now designated as Democrats and Whigs. 
Bnt through all these changes of names, the same ^reat 
marked distinction has enhsisted between them. One is, or 
ought to be, invariably the champion of the rights of the 
States, the other of the prerogatives of the General Govern- 
ment. One believes that the latter is too weak, the other 
that it is too strong ; and one adopts a latitndinarian con- 
stmction of the Constitution, while the other maintains that 
it should be strictly construed, and alw^s, in cases of doubt, 
favorably to the reserved rights of the States. 

It will thus be seen that me doctrine of State Kights, aa it 
ia termed, is the great fundamental basis of Democracy, in 
its application to ^is confederation. We therefore advance, 
as the first article of onr creed, that no man can justly call 
himself a Democrat, who is not a staunch anpporter of thoee 
rights. And we insist the more strongly on this point, bo- 
cause we have met with not a few, — we number them by 
thousands, — who call themselves Democrats, but who seem 
to know no more, or care no more, for the rights of the 
States, than they do for the Mnssulman creed or the Mormon 
theology. Not a few of these sturdy Democrats are among 
the ataunchest advocates of "a strong government," ana 
many others are Democrats only because they vote for a 
democratic candidate. In feet, it is only among the Demo- 
cracy of the Sonth that the vital importance of the rights 
of the States to the individual freedom of the citizen is 
properly nnderetood or appreciated. Hence, we lately heard, 
in the Senate of the United States, the doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance applied to the States, not only 
by federal orators, but by a distinguiahed Senator, the then 
"Father of the Senate," who for almost half a century has 
^peared in the character of a leader of the Democracy. 
Thus one of the most important principles of the old demo- 
cratic party, in fact that which is the basis of its entire creed, 
has been lost sight of, in practice at least; and nothing ia 
now more common than to see declarations of conventions 
and great public meetings asserting the doctrine of Equality 
and State Kights, at the same time that they give their 
adhesion to measures by which they arc grossly infringed. 

This is not what we mean by Democracy; nor do we 
think trne Democracy is compatible with a gi'eat system 
of banking, a great system of in corporations, and a great 
system of internal improvement, either by the General 
Government, the State Govemmenta, or by powerful money- 
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ed corporate bodies. A^ these opinions will be conBidered 
heterodox bj maoy most orthodox Democrats, we shall 
proceed, as briefly as possible, to give our re&sons for them, 
not with any saBgnine hope of making converts, or arresting 
the progreae of what we deem false principles, but simply 
because we believe it the duty, as it certainly is the right, 
of every citizen to speak what he believes to be the truth 
in regard to all tiioae public meaaores which he may deem 
injurious to the equal personal rights of his countrymen, and 
the welfare of his countrr. 

Whoever traces the abnses of governments, and the pro- 
gress of despotic power, will always find their sources in 
monopoly of some kind or other. In some cases it is a 
monopoly of force; in others, of rank and privilege; in 
"X others, of wealth ; and in others, a monopoly created by an 
abuse of legislative power. In whatever shape it comes, 
or wherever it begins, it invariably ends in one result, name- 
ly, the unequal distribution of wealth among the few, accom- 
panied by its natural and inseparable companion, squalid 
everty and degradation among a far greater number. We 
ow very well, that one of the penaoties we pay for what 
are deemed the benefits and enjoyments of a high de^-ee 
of civilization, is this vast inequality in the distribution 
of wealth. The two seem to be inseparable; and we have 
quite enough of this inequality, which is the natural conse- 
quence of the existing state of society and the different 
* capacitiee or opportunities of men, without resorting to arti- 
t'^ ficial expedients of legislation whose invariable tendency ia 
to a BtiJl greater inequality. 

The Democracy of the United States — at least <?ur Democ- 
racy — recognizes the principle of equality in ita folleet extent, 
as applicable to all free citizens. By this equality we do not 
mean equality of wealth, or talent, or personafestimation. This 
is an equality, which never did, never can, and never ought 
to exist in any society, or even in a state of nature. We mean 
equality in civil, religious, and poiitical rights; we mean 
that the laws should establish a general rule by which in eve- 
ry situation of life, and auder all circumstances, those recog- 
nised as equal by the organic law, shall equally partake m 
those rights, and be equallv subjected to those restraints and 
doties which that law either guarantees or imposes. Bat 
scarcely had the Democracy eat down quietly under the pro- 
tection of this great principle of equality, when its old antag- 
<mist monopoly raised its head, and appeared in a new dis- 
goiee, tinder the protecting wing of special l^slation, grant- 
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iDg exclosiTfi pririleges to a new race of hybrid beings, who 
have been aptly defined as "bodiee without souls," but 
who, by virtue of their double capacity of one and many, be- 
come entitled to certain privileges either withheld from tfie 
inferior clasBes of haman Deings, not gifted with this hermaph- 
roditic capacity, or in which by far the greater proportion 
could not, from the very nature of things, partake. The De- 
mocracy, in other words, the people, baving just abjured a 
monopoly of kings, lords, and privileged orders, and declared 
all men equal, bSieved they might go to sleep and enjoy them- 
Belvee in perfect safety. They,however, waked upfrom time 
to time, for a moment, made a few feeble efforts, grumbled a 
little, went to sleep again, and the next time they opened their 
eyes foaud themselves not only surrounded, but overwhelmed 
by a fraternity of these bodies withont souls, without whose 
material agency they could not procure a single necessary of 
life, or gratify a single appetite. 

The Qrst great assault made on the principle of Equality 
was the creation of banking corporations, having the exclneiye 
right of manufacturing and issuing that substitute for silver 
and gold which never fails, from the nature of things, to 
snpereede the circulation of the precious metala, and con8&- 
qnently to become the medium for the supply of all onr 
wants, passions, and appetites. It is perfectly obvious, that 
those wno poesess the exclusive right to make and circulate 
this medium, must necessarily be in a position which enables 
them to exert a vast controlling power over all those who are 
placed in a state of dependence on their favors. The prin- 
ciple of equality will at once be undermined by placing in 
the bands of a few what is indispensable to supply the wants 
of the many. 

It may be, and has been urged, that there is no monopoly 
in this case, because the Act of Incorporation, though it con- 
fen exclusive privileges on the artificial body thus created, 
admits all alike to become members, by either subscribing to 
its stock or porcbasing it afterwards. This is certainly true. 
No citizen is exclud^ by law, but it is equally true that no 
citizen can partake of these exclusive privileges without hav- 
ing money to spare from hie daily necessities, and thus it fol- 
lows as an inevitable consequence, that ail these banking in- 
corporations, all the influence and power they necessarily 
exercise over the civil and political institutions of the Govern- 
ment, and the welfare of the people, fall into the hands of the 
moneyed class. They consequently become a great concentrat- 
ed moneyed power, united in <me common interest and animated 
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by one commoQ feeling. Wts do not mesa to say that tbey 
have Dot various points of rivstiyand opposition among them 
arising from local circnmstances ; but we affirm, that in all 
great questions on which the legislative power is called npon 
to act, they have one great common interest, and will always 
be fonnd acting in concert ; and that when they do so act, 
experience has almost invariably shown that their influence 
is all bat irreaistible. All attempts to correct their abuses, 
or punish those who committed uem, have been found inet- 
fectnal ; and we know of no instance in which an officer of a 
bank has been brought to condign punishment for swindling, 
or any of those offences for which citizens not shielded by an 
act of incorporation would have been severely pnniBhed by 
fine and imprisonment. They have been, indeed, sometimes 
indicted, and occasionally tried, but never, to onr knowledge, 
either convicted or punished. There is always some myste- 
rions influence operating to shield them from the penalties of 
the law, which fall heavily on all others ; and the more stn- 
pendons the fraud, the more certain the impunity. Either 
the laws are framed purposely to effect that object, or there 
is a power behind the laws too strong for the laws. 

The same thing may be observed in the fate of all attempts 
to restrain the sbnses of banking, and keep it within the 
limits of its corporate powers, oy legislative restrictions. 
They invariably end in the adoption of remedies which either 
cannot be applied, or, if applied, are totally inefficient, or, 
wliat is still worse, in amendments of their charters, made at 
the instigation of the offenders themselves, which, in their 
practicalapplicatioD, only afford a wider field lor those veiy 
abuses they pretend to correct. In apology for this, we have 
frequently heard it urged, that these corporate bodies are like 
eels, and that it is next to impossible to catch them in the 
net of the law, or prevent their slipping through its meshes ; 
that there is no such thing as holding tbem to any responsi- 
bili^ to the law, becanse there is nobody responsible for their 
delinquencies. There is certainly jnuch truth in this, and it 
leads to a question of the highest importance, namely, wheth- 
er it is wise in a legislative body to create a power which it 
cannot control, or to confer on any class of men at one and 
the same time privileges which, while they present the great- 
est of all possible temptations, afford the greatest impunity 
for every species of transgression. 

Be this as it may, it cannot be denied that the Democracy 
which strennously opposed the first attempts to create bank- 
ing incorporations has for many years past become accom- 
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plices in eBtablisbing the most Btnpeadotis moiiopoly that ever 
exiBted ia any country or any government, either free or 
despotic. Becoming Benaible of this, and feeling its conse- 
quences, they have in several of the States established a sys- 
tem of Free Banking, as it ie called, by general laws operating 
equally on all, and requiring no special act of incorporation 
to enable any citizen or body of citizens to partake equally 
in ita privileges. Hiis ia supposed to divest it of all exclusive 
rights. But we assert, without the fear of contradiction, that 
the exercise of this privilege of famishing a circulating me- 
dium to the people Qi the United States, is and must, in the 
nature of things, always remain a monopoly from which all 
citizens not possessing a superfluity of money will necessarily 
be excluded. The poor can never shar^ in its advantages or 
its power ; aod if their interests ever come in competition, as 
they are perpetually doing, the inevitable consequence is, that 
they are always sacrificed to those of their more powerful 
competitor. 

It is idle to talk of Free Banking, which is a sort of tub 
thrown out to the whale. There is practically no such thing 
as Free Banking. It is a phantom, a nonentity. To concede 
to the people at large a privilege, from tlie enjoyment of 
which by far the larger portion are forever excluded by their 
poverty, and which they can never partake in tQi they become 
rich, is to amuse or abuse them with the mere vision of an 
impossibility. Banking ia, essentially and necessarily, a mo- 
nopoly of the rich ; a concentration of the money power, not 
only for the purpose of conferring on it opportunities for more 
easily and effectually levying tribute on all those who are ex- 
cluded by poverty from partaking in its privileges, but for 
the exercise of a more controlling influence in politics and 
legislation, which is invariably injurious to all taose who do 
not share in its plunder and its power. 

The second assault made on tne fundamental principles of 
Democracy, was in the commencement of another system of 
incorporations for manufacturing purposes, under the specions 
pretext of encouraging " Domestic Industry," which it seems 
was to be accomplished by banishing all manufactures from 
the domestic fireside, and thus cutting them up by the roots. 
The effect of these, as of banking incorporations, haa been a 
monopoly of manufactures by the wealthy; a concentration 
of capital and labor, which bad heretofore been diffused 
among all classes, and contributed equally to the prosperity 
of minions of induatrioua people, who, as a general rule, were 
in the process of always improving their condition. This 
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oombioation .of wealtbT capitalists, by Tirtoe of varioos prir- 
ilegee, sdrantages, and exemptions tbey enjoy nnder their 
acts of incorporation, has been enabled to monopolize all those 
mannfactaree, and the whole of th&t bnsinees which had been 
preTionely the meane of increasing prosperity to a large por- 
tion of every commnnity. 

Instead of foBtering domestic industry, it at once paralyzed 
it« efforts. It banished the loom and the spindle from the fire- 
side, and drove the thrifty honsewife from her home, to some 
great msnu&ctory. It broke np family associations, separa- 
ted mothers from danghters, to herd with crowds of rude asso- 
ciates of both sexes, and to become corrupt and debased by 
bad example. It converted independent mechanics, who were 
pureaing their occupations as sole masters of their time and 
of themselves, into slaves of the steam-engine and spinning- 
jenny. Instead of occupying a shop of their own, ana pnreu- 
ing their avocations in the midst of their famUies, tbos at once, 
mingling their domestic with their professional duties, their 
business was at once superceded by some great neighboring 
manufactory, and they were obliged to seek employment 
where it was next to impossible to improve their condition, 
because all Bnrplas products of their lalx>r went to enrich their 
employers. Here they remain and here tliey are destined 
ever to remain, subjected to one eternal round of monotonous 
labor, combined witli a system of discipline from which the 
veriest African slave of a rigid master, would revolt. In short, 
the entire system of domestic and social organization has been 
subverted by manufacturing incorporations ; and thus, in addi- 
tion to a monopoly of money, we have established a monopoly 
of labor. Feeding the people is a monopoly of banks, and 
clothing them hae become a monopoly of mannjactnring 
corporations. 

The third great innovation on those equal rights which are 
the basis of Democracy, was the incorporation of companies 
for internal infprovements. In this, as in almost everything 
else, we followed the lead of England, as if the example that 
country now presents, was not one to avoid rather than imi- 
tate. Like the two preceding innovations on which we have 
remarked, the invariable tendency of these is to monopoly of 
some kind or other, principally of travelling and transporta- 
tion. All these not only require a great concentration of cap- 
ital, to which the poor man can contribute nothing, and from 
which he is necessarily excluded, but at the same time throw 
out of employment all those who heretofore gained a liveli- 
hood by carrying passengers or transporting merchandize, 
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agricnltnrftl prodncts, or any other commodities. Ab one of 
taonsands of exaiuplee of this last resnlt, we will preeent an 
incident which occurred to ourselves not long since. Walk- 
ing one morning along the high road, we met a procession of 
some six or eight Btages, each with fonr horses, proceeding 
towards the south. Seeing them all quite empty, we were 
induced to ask the foremost of the drivers where he was 
going} He replied that a rail-road had just been opened near 
his residence in Vermont, which had thrown himself, his car- 
riages, horses, and drivers, out of employment, and he was 
now going on a pilgrimage to seek it elsewhere. We asked 
him why ne did not sell his horses and carriages? "Be- 
cause," said he, " there was nobody to buy them. Stages ^ 
and horses are a drag in our part of the country." Hundreds 
of similar examples of men and animals being deprived of 
employment along the line, and indeed everywhere within 
certain distances of rail-roads, may be seen in all parts of the 
country. Individuals, nay entire communities, are deprived 
of their accustomed means of livelihood, and we have seen 
whole villages almost depopulated by the sudden and violent 
change in the current of travelling or bnsiaees, produced by 
one of these great public improvements, the most ordinary, 
and in fact invariable i-esult of which is to rob Peter to give 
to Paul, and to concentrate that great current of business, 
which diffused fertility over a vast region of Country on one 
single line, giving to all those in its immediate vicinity artifi- 
cial advantages over those at & distance, not the resnlt of su- 
perior merit, greater exertion and industry, or of those acoi- 
aental advantages bestowed by Clod and nature, but of special 
legislation. The legislature takes upon itself to neutralize 
these, and to rob one portion of a country of the benefit of its 
. nataral position, as well as of the fruits of its previous labors, 
to bestow them on another, not as a reward for any peculiar 
merit or services, but as mere arbitrary legislative boons. 
All these projects come abroad under the specious design of 
the public good — a question which will be hereafter discussed ; 
but we all Know that nine cases in ten they are hatched by a 
clique of needy or greedy speculators, having no object bnt 
their own individual benefit, and that the public interests are 
generally sacrificed to the personal advantage of the projec- 
tors and their associates. 

We have not the means at hand, nor do we deem it neces- 
Bary, to arrive at any special accuracy in estimating the ag- 
gregate amount of capital invested in mis stupendous and com- 
plicated system of monopolies. It is sufficient to say that it 
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has Bn'elled into hundreds — we might almost say thousauds — 
of millionB, and is every day increasing. It conetitutea the 
most powerful interest of the country, because, being com- 
posed of a Btriiie of monopolies, enjoying in common various 
important privileges, derived from special legislation, though 
they may occasionally pull different ways, it is morally certain 
they will all unite and stick together by the strongest of all ce- 
ments, a common interest in urocuriug, preBerving, or extend- 
ing their privil^es, and getting as mnck ont of &e public as 
poBSible. In this point of view, this vast sum invested in mo- 
neyed incorporations, is a concentrated capital whose interests 
are in a great measure at variance, often antagonistical, with 
those of tne great mass of the people ; and these instead of 
harmoniously cooperating with each other, there is always an 
Imiperiwm tn iinperio in every state and every community ; 
a separation into opposite parties, one of which has all tiie 
advantages of a concentrated interest, concentrated capital, 
and concentrated action ; the other, without any concert of 
action, and without any sufficiently obvious individual inter- 
ests, strong enough to prodnce anything like unanimity. 
There' is nothing more contributes to the disorganization of 
society, and the disruption of all the ties of good neighbor- 
hood, than the creation of great moneyed corporations, hav- 
ing, as they always have, a conflicting interest not only with 
the individual members, but the entire community. 

Thus, we invariably find that in all struggles between com- 
munities and great moneyed corporations, where an appeal 
is made to the legislative power, the latter come off conquer- 
ors in the end, being more directly and deeply interested in 
the decision, and having for arbitrators men, many of whom 
are members of corporate bodies, they can afford to subsidize 
not only the outside but inside members, besides bringing to 
bear on them the concentrated influence of a vast moneyed 
power. Hence we £od that in nearly all cases of this kind, 
attempts to Arrest the abuses or restrain the power of these 
great corporations, are altogether unavailing, or end in 
a series of pretended reforms, either so easily evaded as to 
amount to no practical restraint, or so utterly insofficteut as 
to be at best only ridiculons. Thus, too, we almost every day 
see the general laws for the government of corporations and 
the forfeitures incured by notorious violations of their charters, 
graciously abrogated or waived in behalf of some meritorious 
delinquent, and while individual frauds are visited by legal 
pnniuiments, the defalcations and misdemeanora of these cor- 
porate bodies and their officers, escape with impunity, No- 
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thiDg can more clearly show that such artificial creations of 
special legislation, are dangerous innovations on the great 
principle of equality ; that ttiey arc becoming too potent for 
the laws and the people ; and dangerous to the rights as well as 
happiness of every poor man who has not money to purchase 
a piBu1;icipation la their common fund of social and political 
power. All who have watched the course of the legislatures 
ofKew York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
other States, in whicn these corporations are most abundant, 
or most powerful, must have observed that their political ac- 
tion has little or no connection Trith great political principles, 
or the general welfare, but is in a great measure the football 
of corporate interests. As to New Jersey, it is perfectly no- 
torious that the sovereignty of the people is represented by 
the Camden and Amboy Bail-road corporation, and that the 
"conqaerer of California" has equally overrun our unfortu- 
nate sister State, by the irresistible agency of steam po^ver and 
locomotives. New York, MaEsachnsetts, and Pennsylvania, 
being much weightier bodies, are somewhat more difiicnlt to 
move: but they are "going, going," if not quite "gone." 

If these stupendous banking, manufactnrmg, and rail-road 
monopolies were antagonist, or conflicting interests, they 
might in some degree neutralize each other m the exercise of 
their political influence. But so far from this being the case, 
these interests are in a ^reat measure inseparably combined. 
They are all of one family, and the banks are the common 
parents of them all. In some May or other, and through vari- 
ons direct or circuitous channels, it will almcet always be 
found that banks are the great common reservoirs, from whence 
the principal resources of the others are derived. The funds 
are either constituted by a direct loan to the corporation, or 
by discounts enabling individuals to subscribe for the stock. 
In many cases, the oanking, manufacturing, and rail-road 
corporations, ara actually one and the same, since nothing is 
more common than for the proprietors of one to be the owner* 
of the other. The bank corporations feed the others, and all 
flourish and grow fat at one crib. Credit and paper money 
is the common basis of them all, and they all sink or swim 
together. Like a row of bricks, or a house of cards, if one 
fuls all the rest follow in quick succession, and being mutnallv 
dependent on each other, they form a combination of pecuni- 
ary and political influence, of which the great mass of tne peo- 
ple who nave no such common bond, at least none that comes 
80 directly home to their perceptions, invariably become Uie 
victims. If they appeal to the l^ialative power for reliefer 
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redress, speeches are made, committees appointed, laborious 
iQTestigations entered into and elaborate reporte perpetrated, 
mnch said, Dothing done, and the curtain dropB at the end of 
the farce without anybody but the actors behind the speaes 
nnderetanding either the plot or the catastrophe. If recourse 
is had to the Taws, ten to one but the judge on the bench and 
the jurymen in the box, are stockholders or directors of some 
one or other of these republican monopolies, intereeted in the 
result ; and all know how difficnit it is for men to do justice 
when they themselves are to ^be the victims. It ia not our 
habit to degrade or undervalue the great constituted authori- 
ties of the country, most especially those who are or ought to 
be the peculiar guardians of the nghts of the people, becanse 
we know fill] well, that when tbe representative bodies of this 
government lose the respect and confidence of their constitu- 
ents, from that moment its foundations will be undermined, 
and its authority overthrown, since it has no other basis than 
public opinion. At the same time, we muet be permitted 
to express the conviction that " lead as not into temptation," 
is the wisest prayer ever put into the month of man; that 
no body of men that ever existed, can be depended upon to 
resist perpetual temptations and perpetual opportunity ; and 
that neither in ancient or modern times, did mankind ever 
concede to their mlers a power so pregnant with all the in- 
gredient-^ of corrnptaon, as that of Bpecial legislation, in other 
words, gi'anting exclusive privileges to men who are willing 
to pay for them either with their money or their influence. 
It is nothing leas than letting loose a torrent of corrupting in- 
fluences ; it establishes a mutual interchange, a magnetic tele- 
graph of selfiahneea, making it the interest of one party to sell, 
Uie other to buy. It substitutes pecnniaiy considerations for 
both moral and political principles ; converts legislative halls 
into great marts of trade, where persona are bought and sold, . 
and conscieaces knocked down to the highest binder. If any 
of onr readers require a practical exemplification of these re- 
marks, we commend them to a serioos contemplation of the 
spectacle now, or lately exhibited at Albany, wnere an extra 
aession of the legislature has been called to alter a constitution 
scarcely yet dry, solely with a view to enable that honorable, 
intelligent, and dignified body, to make a new distribution 
of the loaves and fishes, with a view to the acquisition of 
poIiUcal and pecuniary capital. 

Previouslyto concluding this portion of our subject, we deem 
it proper to state that we do not mean to expreaa the opinion 
tiiat these grants of exclusive privileges, m the shape of 
acts of incorporation by the States inoividaally, are in con- 
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tradiction to their constitutions or their laws. All that we 
have attempted to establish ia, that they are direct and ud- 
jiist inlVingements on the great principle of equal rights, and 
that consequently they do not coincide with our Democracy. 
It seems to ua that the good people of the United States, and 
more especially their legislators, are too much in tlie habit of 
considering every public measure by the solo standard of its 
legality and constitutionality. If it is not in manifest viola- 
tion of either, they seem to take it for granted tliei'e can be 
no valid objection to its adoption. But it might be well for 
them to bear in mind that there may be many other objections 
to a law besides its being QDConstitutional, though that is in 
itself decisive. A law may be constitutional, yet highly in- 
expedient; and io discussing any legislative measure, ita 
bearing on the different orders ol society, the different sec- 
tions of the country, and the general morale, prosperity, and 
happiness of the entire people should be carefully considered. 
It is not sufficient that it violates neither the letter or spirit of 
any express provision of the ConetitatioD, since, though it 
should do neither one nor the other, it may nevertheless ope- 
rate directly against the great and primary objects set forth 
in the preamble to that instrument. It may militate against 
" a more perfect union ;" it may fail to " establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence 
and general welfare, and preserve the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity." All or some of these objections 
may often be urged against a law which does not viofate any 
specific provision of the Constitution, and it ia therefore, as 
we think, too much the habit of legislators to confine them- 
selves to the constitutionality of a law, as if that were the best 
proof of its expediency. As the great barrier to legislative, 
executive, or judicial usurpation, it Bhould be iQfle.\i]jly main- 
tained ; but it should be remembered, at the same time, that 
men may not do everything which is not prohibited by law. 
One of the greatest rogues we ever knew was a man who 
never violated the laws or the Constitution, for nothing ia 
more certain than that much evil may be done without either 
one or the other. In the absence of all legal prohibitions or 
legal sanctions, it is proper that we sliouhl inquire whether 
what we are pbout to do is in conformity with reason and 
justice. These, though not infallible, are yet our best guides 
in the interpretation of both laws and Constitution, one 
being emphatically " the perfection of reason," the other 
being pi'esumed to be founded on the inscrutable principlea 
of equal justice to all men. 
VOL. n. — MO. I. 3 
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There is one other vital objection to this syBtein of special 
legislation which has usnrped the attributes of Providence in 
thua distributing tlie good things of this life withont possesa- 
ing its wisdom, its omniscience or its justice, and that is ite 
inevitable tendency to an exorbitant increase of the power of 
Gh)vernineDt8, In the opinion of the highest anthorities on 
the subject of Government, most especially Republican Gov- 
ernments, their functions should be limited, as far as possible, 
to the protection of the rights of person and property. For 
this purpose it is necessary to defend the weak against the 
strong, the honest man against the rogue, and the simple and 
inexperienced from tiie arts of wicked and designing men. 
This is all that is necessary to the constitution of civil society, 
and this is the original object of every Government in its 
first institution. It is not an almoner to dole ont public 
charity \o particular classes or individuals, nor a meddling 
busybody to direct the private pursuits, or interfere with the 
direction of individuals in their daily occupations, except in 
cases where they directly conflict with tlie rights of otliers, 
or the common welfare of society. As a general proportion, 
every rational man is the best judge of his own private 
affairs, and should be left to his own discretion, within the 
limits of the general laws applicable to all others as well as 
himself. He should neither be restrained by legislative in- 
terference, nor encouraged by l^islative bounties, which at 
once and by a oeceasary consequence, establish a distinction 
between different classes, or diflerent sections of the commu- 
nity, and bestow on one what is denied to others. This, it 
seems to us, is neither just nor politic. It is not just, becanse 
in a free Government every citizen has an equal right to pro- 
tection and encouragement in his lawful pursuits ; and it is 
not good policj', because it excites jealousy and ill-feeling 
among the different classes, and thus interferes with that 
combined action of all — one of the primary objects of the 
social compact — which is a union of all for the protection of 
all equally and without distinction. For this purpose, legis- 
lation should be, as far as possible, general, not special ; not 
for a single species of industry or occupation, but lor the 
entire body pontic. 

Whenever a Government assumes the discretion of making 
a distinction in favor of one branch of industry, one section 
of a State, and most especially one section of a confederation 
of Btates like onrs, it exercises a power highly dangerous and 
exceptionable in every point of view. It is immaterial what 
name or form such a Government may assume; call it what 
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you will, it is a despotism in dlBgnise, became it wields an 
irresponsible power at will, and exercieee a discretioD equally 
irresponsible and unlimited. It is of little consequence what 
may be the general laws of a country, if they can be set 
aside or modified to soit any class, profession, or corporate 
body by an act of special legislation. la this way, aU gen- 
eMl laws may be virtnally nullilied as ^ceral rules for the 
direction of all, and the gi'eat principle ofSqualitj practically 
undermined and overthrown. 

The radical distinction between Democracy and Despotism, 
as we understand it, consists in the measure of discretionary 
power exercised undei- the two systems. The Democrat 
believes it is not necessary to make men slaves in order to 
aecnre their obedience, wiiile the advocates of a strong Gov- 
ernment maintain that he can only be restruned by manacles 
and chains. The Democrat is of opinion that no power shotdd 
ever be conceded to G-ovemment that is not indispensable to 
the great purposes for which alt Governments were originally 
framed, to wit, the protection of person and property ; while the 
other is for bringing ns back again, as far ae possible, to the old 
patriarchal system, the most despotic on record, where the head 
of the family or tribe, assumed and exercised unlimited sway 
over every member, whose daily occupations were subject to 
his will, and over whose actions he exercised unlimited coa- 
troi. But the government of a family is very different &om 
that of a nation, and the immediate snpervision exercised by 
one over all those of his blood and name, if assumed by an 
authority over millions, of discordant materials, would only 
be a realization of that eastern despotism which has for ag^B 
degraded manl;ind below the level of a state of nature. "Die 
example of China, to which the patriarchal system has been 
applied in its greatest extent, is an illustration of the truth we 
are attempting to establish, that what is called a patriarchal, 
or paternal government, when applied to nations, is only an- 
other name for an uncontrolled aespotiem, such as has existed 
in that country from time immemorial, and produced the 
meanest, the most contemptible race to be lonnd among 
civilized men. 

Democracy, therefore, as we recc^ize it, implies a limita- 
tioD of the powers of Government to those objects which are 
indispensable to the protection of person and property. In 
these are included all the legitimate functions of Government 
and all the civil obligations of citizens. On oire hand, they 
impose on them, as one of their most sacred duties, the 
defence of the rights and interests of their country ; for in 
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these their property and personal rights are all equally in- 
Tolred;— on the other, they reatrain them from violating the 
individual rights of each other. The powers necessary to 
these purposes are all that are required to constitute a Gov- 
ernment eufficiently strong for all legitimate objects, aad all 
that, in our opinion, a free people ought ever to concede. 

But it must be obvious to those who sometimes investigate 
the springs that govern the machinery of the human mind, 
that to dSegate to any Government, we don't care what may 
be its name or form, the discretionary power of appropriating 
the money or lands belonging to the whole people, and con- 
stituting their common property, to the special benefit of any 
particular portion, is to place at its disposal a fund for politi- 
cal corruption and political infiuence, which will enable it to 
exercise a power little less than omnipotent. When it as- 
aamea a position in which it becomes the sole arbiter of the 
prosperity of individnals, or commanities and sections, and 
can at pleasure reduce them to poverty or raise shem to afflu- 
ence ; when it can vote away millions of the public money, 
and millions of acres of the public lands, for the special ben- 
efit of the few, under pretence of the "common defence and 
general welfare," the "regulation of commerce," or "Uie es- 
tablishment of post-roads" ; and when it can stretch its pow- 
ers by construction, beyond all the limits prescribed by other 
Srovisions of the Constitution, we should be pleased if Judge 
!ent, Judge Story, Mr. Webster, or any other expounder of 
that instrument, would rise from the grave and tell us where 
are to bo foond the limits of this " government of limited 
powers," as it is called? Where shall we find any limits to 
its extravagance and corruption % To its power of influencing 
or controlling the States into a surrender of their dearest 
rights, in exchange for a bonus of the public money or the 
public lands! Or where shall we find any security in the 
iQtelltgeQce and integrity of ttie people, when they may be 
thus tempted to sacrifice any political principle in exchange 
fi>r some perhaps imaginary local benefit, derived from the 
bounty of the general Government, and filched from the gene- 
ral fund, which is the equal property of all alike % Already 
our political struggles, both in the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, are fast degenerating into despicable scrambles for 
l^slative boons, and almost everywhere we see the victory 
depending, not on a preference of the principles of one party 
over those of another, but on the interests of rail-roads, oauK 
corporations, and other artificial bodies, created by the abuse 
(^ legislative power. All are beginning to look to legislativa 
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p&tronage, instead of iDdividnal exertion for the attainment <^ 
wealth, and when thiB is the case, when Government becomes 
the great arbiter of the pecnniarj interests of the citizens, from 
that moment its power is irresistible. 

To this complexion our Government is rapidly tending, and 
to this complexion it mnst come at last, unless this vast and 
complicated system, composed of banks, corporations, and 
every species of monopoly, created by special legislation, and 
fed by legislative bounty, filched from the poor and needy, 
who, in fact, furnish the funds, in the profits ofwhich they have 
no share, is promptly arrested. So long as this system is por- 
sned, there will be no snch thing as Democracy in the United 
States, except in name. We may call ourselves democrats, 
bnt will be only blind instruments in frittering away its great 
fundamental principles, undermining its foundations, and 
bringing about in good time, precisely that state of things on 
which we look down with contemptuons pity, in the nations of 
£urope. We are following in their tract, and will soon over- 
take them. 

But there are two sides to every question, and thoagh it not 
nnfrequently happens they are so equally balanced that instead 
of arriving at a decision bv the most calm, dispassionate con- 
sideration, we are left in the condition of th6 wise animal be- 
tween two bundles of bay ; yet it becomes every honest enqui- 
rer to present both to the best of his ability. In so doins, we 
mast necessarily grapple with great general principles which 
a certain school of politicians and statesmen are pleased to 
stigmatize as " abstractions." But we must be permitted to 
bint to these gentlemen, that truth is not to be found at the 
bottom of a well, but of great general principles, applicable 
to all cases, to nil countries, and all classes oi mankind; and 
that he who seeks her elsewhere, will fare like the fi!sherman 
who fancied he had anatomized his fish when he had only 
scraped off the scales. 

The advocates of that great system of monopoly, composed 
of banks, manufacturing corporations, and internal improve- 
ments, can bring forward but one single argument in their 
support, namely that they conduce to the public benefit. 
This public benefit consists in making money more plenty, 
clothing more cheap, and travelling and transportation less 
expensive, and at the same time more expeditious. To save 
time, we will grant all this, and then putthe question, whether 
pler)ty of paper money, cheap clotluDB, and rapid locomotion, 
constitute . the true sources of national prosperity and happi- 
ness ? This is the question to be considered, and in order 
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to treat it properly, it will be first necessary to inqnire into 
vhat constitutes national prosperity and happiness. 

Is it money I We are told oy very high authority that mo- 
ney is the root of all evil, but the wiBdoin of the present age 
iseems to have decided that it is the root of all gora. Or is it 
the inestimable advantage of purchasing cotton goods at 
cheaper prices than formerly ? Or, lastly, does it consist in 
the capacity of rapid locomotion of person or commodities ! 
In the first place, money never can be practically plenty 
among all classes of a community. It is a soleciem, an ab- 
flurdity, an impossibility ; for, if every man had BnflBcient 
money to supply his necessities and deeires, it wonld be 
precisely the same aa if he had no money at all, and he would 
be obliged to labor himself for the supply of his wants, or 
starve in the midst of his wealth. No one would labor Tolnn- 
tarily. Furthermore : money is precisely like all other com- 
modities. When scarce it is dear ; when plenty cheap. In 
proportion therefore to its increase, is its depreciation as a 
medium of exchange for any other commodities, which con- 
Btitutee its almost sole value. What then does it avail the 
laboring man, that be gets two dollars a day instead of one, 
if his lodgings, his clothmg and his food, are doubled in price 
at the same time! And ofwhat advantage is it to the rich man 
that hia property is doubled in value if tne cost of all his com- 
forts and Inznries, is in like manner doubled at the same time ( 
Both, iu this point of view, stand in precisely the same position 
tJiev did when money was comparatively scarce. 

The only certain and inevitable conseqnence of a great 
increase of money is an increase of luxury and extravagance 
among all classes, which, by another inevitable consequence, 
produces poverty and demoralization. The more wealthy class 
rancies itaetf immensely rich, because it numbers its dollars 
by hundreds of thousanas, and the laboring man thinks he can 
afibrd to branch out into new expenditures because his wagea 
have increased. Both are equafly deceived, and discover at 
length, after having been in some measure accnetomed to these 
extravagancies, that they can only afford to live as they did 
when one was comparatively poor, the other working at lower 
wages. Bnt it is not easy to retrench, andin a great majority 
of cases, they continue their coarse of extravagance till it 
ends in bankruptcy or poverty. 

That the increase ot money, and consequent rise in the 
wages of labor, are not favorable to the happiness and pros- 
perity of that nnmerous class living by the sweat of its brow, 
and which constitutes the great majority of every nation, we 
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oorselves^ave lived long enoogh to know. We are old enoogh 
to remember the time when eeventy-five ceuta was the nsiml 
wagee of a competent mechanic, and half a dollar that of a 
oomraoQ laborer in the citj of New York. Thia was when 
we had neither banks nor paper money. When we compare 
the condition of these clasBes at that time with what it is 
now, it may well be questioned whether their happiness has 
been increased by the great ia£ax of money, either specie or 
paper. At that time the city, at least the euburbe, abounded 
with small tenements, Bach as a poor laboring man conld 
afford to hire for his family without mining liimsclf. Now, 
however, he has no such refuge. Owing to the increase of 
paper money,* New York has no suburbs. It is becoming a 
city of palaces, like Genoa; and, like Genoa, abounds in 
thousands of men who may be as induBtrioos and saving as 
they plesse, yet have no home bnt in g'arreta or cellare, or who 
at best can only afford to hire a room, or part of a room, in a 
hoQBe containing, perhaps, half a dozen families, strangers to 
each other — discordant m habits and manners, and some of 
them, in all probability, debased in morals. 

Independently of the total absence of all domestic comfort 
resulting from this indiscriminate association of discordant 
materials, we Tentnre to assert, as an inevitable consequence, 
that it invariably produces the utter downfall of all social 
habits ; and, as a natural consequence, all social and domestic 
virtues. He who has no domestic comforts, will seek them 
in dissipation. Were we to judge pf the morals, habits, and 
character of a civilized people, we would take as our basis the 
proportion of comfortable houses to that of families, and if it 
was nearly equal, we should pronounce it a prospei'ons, moral, 
and happy community. If^ on the contrary, the number of 
&mUie8 was greatly diaproportioned to that of the houses, we 
sbonld require no better proof of the prevalence of extreme 
poverty in a great portion of the people, aud a consequent 
deterioration of their habits, morals, and intetligence. 

One of the boasted blessings of plenty of money is exempli- 
fied in New York, and indeed all our great commercial 
marts, in the erection of palaces even in the outskirts of the 
city. Every new street is more splendid than its immediate 
predecessor, aud every upstart millionaire, the mushroom oS- 
epring of this great raper Plutus, aspires to go beyond bis 
neighbor in ostentation and extravagance in erecting a man- 
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eion. The truth ia, owing to this plenty of monej^ the price 
of lots has become so enormous, that, no matt can afford to 
erect a house on one that will yield him a rent of leea than 
fifteen hundred or two thoosaitd dollars a year. Thus, the 
poor mechanic or laboring man is virtually excluded from a 
decent home and all domestic comfortB, and it is little to be 
vondered at if he seehe a solace ebewhere in taveme and oyster 
cellars. There is now in the great emporium of New York 
scarcely a laboring man, or even a mechanic, without capital 
and having a famuy, let him be ever bo industrious and sav- 
ing, who can earn sufficient, beyond bis imperative neceasi- 
ties, to pay the rent of the meanest tenement in the meanest 
street in the meaneat suburb of the city. But, at the same 
time, a few hundreds of men roll in wealth and revel in laxn- 
riee by the aid of the banking or some other monopoly, 
and this is called a great pablic benefit t Thus it is that the 
meaX principle of Equality is sustained by the creation of 
mstitntions fatal in the end to its existence, and thus has been 
produced a state of society in which every poor man is obliged 
to become a slave from the cradle to the grave, while almost 
every man of every other class is forced, in order to maintain 
his station, to toil and sweat like a galiey-slave or an English 
operative, and row against wind and tide all the days of his 
bfe. There is not in existence, in any part of the world, ex- 
cept Africa, so abject a slave as the free civilized man of this 
great Democracy ; for he has for his master the most inexor- 
able of all despots — Honey. It will be difficult to persuade 
US that such a state of things, in all ages and every country 
the in6vitable reenlt of a monopoly of wealth among the few, 
is in any way conducive to the general prosperity, morals, 
or happineea of a nation. 

All experience and all history go to prove that a monopoly 
OF concentration of wealth, in the hands of a privileged order, 
enjoying a perpetuity fenced in by the laws, is the invariable 
concomitant ot poverty and destitution among the million. 
We have sometimes thought that though a beneficent Pro- 
vidence had bestowed on man sufficient for the supply of all 
his natural wants, if fairly and properly distributed without 
any artificial interference of legfblation, yet that this was the 
extent of its bounty; and that in proportion as one man ac- 
quired a share greatly disproportioned to the others, in pre- 
cisely the same degree did be deprive some one or more, of 
their just portion of the blessings of life. Enough for all was 

S'ven if eqnally shared, and no mure. The moment anything 
:e monopoly or concentration commences, poverty and des- 
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titntioD make their appeftrance, and we have always observed 
that he^ars and milhoQairea have one common parent. Nay, 
thej are twin brothers, bom at the same birth, though the 
latter, like Jacob, is sure to come in for the whole of the birth- 
lidnt of the other. 

Except on this hypotheeis, of the blessings of Providence 
being limited to the supply of the natural wants of mankind, 
generally and universally, we do not see how it is possible to 
account for the invariable result of a high state of civilizatioQ 
and refinement, we see everywhere exemplified in the pro- 
gress and decline of nations. There is not an example in the 
oistory of the world, in which the concentration of great 
wealth in the hands of the few, was not accompanied by a coi^ 
rea^nding degree of poverty and destitution among the many. 
The only exception in modern times is, where the laboring 
classes were hereditair bondsmen, as in our southern States, 
and by that relation shared alike in the wealth and prosperity 
of the rich master. We have therefore an uninterrapted 
series of examples, proving as clearly as anything can be 
proved, that the two extremes, like all other extremes, are one 
and indivisible. These extremes never occur in the uatnral 
condition of man, and must therefore be the produce of an 
artificial state of society, the offspring of arbitrary power or 
the abuse of delegated authority, through the medium of force 
or of special legislation, by which we understand laws not gene- 
ral in their operation on all classee of society, bot for the spe- 
cial benefit ot one. In some shape and nnder some name, no 
matter what, this system of creating monopolies and artificial 
distinctions among different portions of the same people, is 
the source of all these crying abuses that have for the moat 
part rendered Government in its progress from youth to matu- 
rity, from maturity to old age, a curse instead of a blessing to 
mankind. 

The course of legislation now adopted with little variation, 
by Democrats as well as Whigs, seems to be based on the 
assumption that to increase the wealth of a State, is the most 
infallible mode of increasing its prosperity, power, and hap- 
piness. Hence, almost all legislation, and every measure of 
public policy is directed to that one single point. If it is ob- 
jected that it is a violation of the great principle of equality, 
or an infringement on the rights <>t the States as guaranteed 
by the Constitution, the answer that it will make money plen- 
ty, increase the value of property in a particular district, or 
facilitate travelling or transportation, and thus prove advan- 
tageous to the trading community ; that is thought quite snffi- 
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<Aeat, Interest, not principle, is the great polar star of legis- 
lation, and all great political questlona are settled by the in- 
ikllible standard of profit and loee. 

Docs anybody dream that liberty and eqnality can long sub- 
sist in a country governed by such maxims, or that a people, 
who have no other guide in their condnct but a sordid aell-in- 
terest, can long preserve their freedom? Do they believe that 
while sacrificing every other oonsidei-ation to money, they can 
maintain their rights ? Or do they think that while valuing 
their liberties by the standard of forty pieces of silFCr, they 
will not be tempted to betray nottheirmaster but themselves? 

We know very well, that men are, to a certain extent, ra>r- 
enied by tbeir interests, and that when they thns act wituont 
infringing on the rights or happiness of others, they but field 
to the great law of self-preservation. But, at the same time, 
we should blush for onr fellow-creatures, and most especially 
for our conn trymen, if we conid be bronght to believe they had 
no other guide but interest, and no other impulse but a sordid, 
shortsighted selJishness, which stands ready Ut barter the 
great principles of liberty and equality in ezcuange for either 
money, cheap clothing, or cheap and rapid travelling, acquir- 
ed only at such a price. 

It was on the presumption that man bad no other impelling 
motive but interest, that Henry Clay, when he backslided, 
based bis political system. He had persuaded himself that by 
conccntratmg the money power in a great banking institutioD, 
a great system of manulacturing incorporations, and other 
pets of special legislation, he would combine such a band of 
powerful influences, as would prove too strong for the great 
body of the Democracy, which never has, and never can par- 
take in its privileges or its power. But he failed, as every 
man, however great and deservedly illustrious he may be in 
other respects, deserves to fail, who insults his fellow men 
by acting towards them as if he believed they were without 
virtue and without principles. When Andrew Jackson, at a 
single blow, strnck off one, and that the most potent of all the 
heads of the many-headed monster, monopoly, and appealed 
to the people to stand by him in bis great stm^le with the 
paper Flutus, they answered his appeal and did stand by 
him, as we venture to say they will stand by Qeneral Fierce, 
should he, as we believe lie will, set himself firmly against all 
special legislation in any form, by eny name, or under any 
pretence whatever. We trust, they know full well, that with- 
ODt equal laws and equal rights, liberty is but the shadow of 
an empty name; and that neither tea thousand millions of 
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paper money, ten thousand million yards of cheap cotton shirt- 
ing, nor fif^y, nor a hundred thousand miles of rail-roade, or 
alfpat together, can purchase of them themeetimable prize of 
lib^ty and equality. These are, indeed, what may be called 
great pnblic benefits, since they extend eqnally to all, rich and 
poor, nigh and low, wise and ignorant. They neither depend 
on wealUi or station, knowledge or wisdom ; they ask no dis- 
tiDCtions derived from birth, or rank, or wealth, or special 
l^slatioD, to enable men to partake of their benefits ; and, 
like the air we breathe, are for the commoii benefit of all the 
human rac^. Wretched, and deservedly wretched, will be 
that people, which, poeseesing these, will barter them away 
for paper dollars, cotton shirts, and cheap travelling and trans- 
portation. When tbey have thus sold their birth-right for a 
mess of pottage, they may call themselves Whigs, or any name 
they please, lor they will be no Democrats. 

While the Democracy of the United States is perpetually 
boasting of the unparalleled growth and prosperity of the 
country, and the freedom and nappiness of the people, they 
will do well to ask of themselves, whether they still cherish 
tiiose high jninciples of liberty and equality, and those vir- 
tues by which, with the blessing of Heaven, all these great 
results were acquired, and without which tbey cannot be pre- 
served. While boasting of their superiority in morals, intel- 
lect, and intelligence, over the down-trodden masses of Asia 
and Europe, Uiey will do well to ask themselves whether they 
are not laying an inclined plane for sliding, by imperceptible 
degrees, into the same condition, and while dreaming of regen- 
erating the rest of the world, it is well for them to take care 
that long before this happens, they do not require to be them- 
selves regenerated. Mankind are everywhere essentially tiie 
same, and mbject to the same iofiuences. The same caneea 
that ruined Asia, and are now operating to reduce Europe to 
the same condition, wilt produce the same consequences in 
America, if suffered to take root in her soil. Monopoly in the 
United States is the same monster as monopoly in Europe, 
equally insatiable, eqnally engrossing, and equally fatal to all 
who are excludedfrom its power anaita privileges. It erects 
palaces for a few, and thrusts the many into hovd^s and cellars ; 
it pampers the luxurious idler, and starves the industrious 
laborer ; and, under pretence of pnblic benefit, gradually un- 
dermines the public happinesa. In one word — let the Democ- 
racy beware of Special Leqislatiow, for that is the greaglever 
by which the fabricof liberty and equality will be overthrown 
in the United States. What they have already done cannot 
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perhaps be undone, for we fear they have erected a febric 
thej cannot pull down. Vested rights are, if not eacred, at 
leaet delicate thinga to meddle with. Bnt this the Bemocra- 
cj can at least do. They can stop where they are. They are 
more potent than Canute the Great, for they can arrest the 
tide, and say to this preat wave of corrnption that is ovarflow- 
ing the land, " ihtajar hast thou gone^ hvi thou shalt go no 
farther.'''' 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



JOHN SMITH. 

Thb snbject of this bioerapbical sketch, with the single 
exception of his celebrated rival John Jones, was, without 
donbt, the most extraordinary man that ever existed ; and as 
it is the fashion at this timeto write pompons euloginms on great 
men, we think it wonld be doing manifest injustice to the me- 
mory of John Smith, to let him die without a similar testimo- 
ny to his memory. We at one time had thoughts of erecting 
s pile of two or three quartos — and his adventures would fifl 
at least a dozen — bnt were deterred from an apprehension that 
one half the world wonld not read, the other not believe half, 
nay not one-tenth part, of his multifarions exploits. We most 
therefore content ourselves with the following brief memorial. 

Of the birth-place of John Smith we profess to be ignoranL 
Several times we thought we had hit on the identical spot, but 
as often found ourselves on the wrong scent. This uncertainty 
appertains to some of the greatest men of antiquity. Nobody 
knows where Homer was horn ; and as seven cities disputed 
the honor of bis birth, so at least seven hundred lay claim to 
tiie paternity of John Smith. The result of all our persever- 
ing inquiries is, that he was cither bom everywhere or no- 
where. Some incredolouB people believe he was never bom 
at all, but his actions speak for themselves ; and certain it is, 
that if a man can perforin such wonders without coming into 
the 'v>rld in the usual way, it is greatly to be lamented that 
we should be igoocant of this new and improved process. 

The same uncertainty prevails as to the precise period of 
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hia birth. Some of the tiioet learned Thebacs we coneiilted, 
were of opinion that he belongs to the cla«s of ancient wor- 
thies, and were for going back to the Olympiads; butthifl 
sapposition is altogether insapportable, for, notwithstanding 
oar indefatigable researches, we cannot find the name of John 
Smith in any aathentie record of antiquity. It is not found 
amon? the Greek or Trojan lieroes at the siege of Troy ; nor 
does Herodotns mention any snch person. Apollo, indeed, 
among his other aliases, was called Smintbens, and those of 
the learned who are expert in finding ont a family likenees in 
names that have not the least resemblance, may make the 
most of this striking coincidence. In the coarse of oar re- 
searches among ancient records, we often got as far as Smi, 
and once as far as S/nit, but there we foundered, and do not 
hesitate to affirm that, the name of John Smith not being found 
in all the lore of antiquity, he could not have flourished in 
those dafs, since it is mconceirablethata man so distiDguish- 
ed should have been foi^otten, while so many insignmcant 
persons have been handed down to the present time. 

Consequently, we arrived at the conclusion that John Smith 
was a veritable modem. But hero again we came to a full 
stop, and got entangled in such a crowd of John Smiths, bom 
in different ages and countries, that we fared like the good 
old matron who sought for her needle in a bundle of bay. At 
various times we were pretty sum we had caught him, but he 
invariably slipped through our Angers, plunged into the crowd, 
disappeared, and came up again in some distant region in an 
entire new character. It was like attempting to hold an eel 
by the tail, and finally we gave up in despair. Our readers 
must be content, therefore, with the assurance that John Smith 
was certainly bom somewhere, at some time, and to thia we 
pledge our veracity as bio^rrapheni. 

But the actions of men are of much more conseqaence than 
the place or time of their birth, and to these we shall now de- 
vote our special attention. From his earliest youth, our hero 
exhibited decided indications not only that he would become 
a universal genius, but that he was actually gifted with some- 
thing like ubiquity, for he conld not only do everything, but 
be almost everywhere at one and the ' same time. This 
was conclusively proved on one occasion, when he was found 
at the same moment, plaving at marbles at the school-house 
door, swimming in a mill-pond, cobbling shoes in his shop, 
sittingas judge on the bench, and preaching an election ser- 
mon. Besides this astonishing faculty, ue could assume 
any appearance firom childhood to old age, and be, at one and 
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tiie eame time, a ecbool-master and a school-boy. In short, 
neither Mesmerism, Olairvojance, nor Spiritual Knockers 
could hold a candle to him. 

His capacity for locomotion waa eqaally extraordinary, not 
to say miraculous, for one day you might find him trappmg in 
the ^ocky Mountains, or figuring among the Uite at a fash- 
ionable party in !N^ew York, and the next, or rather at the 
same moment, measarin? the Pyramids of Egypt, traversing 
the Arabian Desert, or digging gold in Caliturnia. As aa 
illustration of this wondertS power of being everywhere at 
the same time, we will relate the following facts, which can be 
verified by the testimony of at least a dozen eye-witneases. In ■ 
a certain village of New England, John Smith on one occa- 
sion indulged himself in the dangerous habit of being civil to 
a young spinster, and being rather a likely fellow, the damsel 
waa determined that he should eithw marry her himself 
or famish her with a sufficient dower to enable her to get 
auo^ier husband. Accordingly she prosecuted him for breach 
of promise, and proved divers overt acts, such as going to 
rhorch with her, talking to her out of the window, and once 
aqneezing her hand as he helped her over a ditch. Our hero, 
however, was even with her, for he proved, by a host of credi- 
ble witnesses, that, on the days and at the very hours, John 
Smith was said to have accompanied the despti'ate spinster to 
^nrch, he was catching cod-fish on the coast of Newfound- 
land ; that while said to be talking at the window, John Smith 
was on the other side of the Atlantic ; and that instead of 
squeezing her hand in helping her over the ditch, John 
SmitJi was, at that very hour, mdiing a famous speech in Con- 
gress, which lasted three days. 

The judge was sorely puzzled in his instructions to the jury, 
but finally told them their verdict would turn on three points. 
If they believed the testimony of one of the witneeees, John 
Smith waa certainly guilty ; if they believed the testimony of 
all the witnesaes, he was as certainly innocent ; and if they 
believed none of them, they might consult their own feelings 
and judgment. The jury, having some of them, nnportioned 
daughters on liand, accordingly consulted their feelings, but 
foi^t their judgment, and onr hero was mulcted in swingeing 
damages. 

A writ was issued againat John Smith, but the officer 
appointed to execute it got into inextricable difficulties, and 
was six times prosecntm for false imprisonment, in conse- 
quence of taking the wrong John Smith into custody ; for oar 
hero, thinking the better part of valor was discretion, had 
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availed himself of his ubiquity. The officer viaited all the 
adjoining conntiee, atid all the towns and Tillages, where he 
never failed to hear of John Smith, bat whenever he came 
near enongh, he found John Smith had miracnlously become 
a different person from John Smith who had beleagured the 
alabaster heart of the susceptible yonng lady. Sometimes he 
fonnd him in the shape of a feeble old man, whose love-mak- 
ing days had passed away half a centnry ago ; sometimes he 
assumed the figure of a decrepid limping beg?ar; and on one 
occasion he found John Smith presiding with great gravity 
on a trial for breach of ppomise, Snch was our hero's ininu- 
table dexterity in changing his identity, and appearing in any 
character or lorm he pleased. 

It would spin out our biographical sketch to a length almost 
equal to Bomemodern specimens, which, in default ttf tTie mer- 
its of their heroes, make up the deficiency by bringing in those 
of all the great men with whom they ever exchanged n letter, 
or met by accident at a public dinner, were we to relate at 
large all the extraordinary a'dventuree, achievements and trana- 
fonoations of John Smith. Suffice to say, it may be safely 
asserted that there is not a trade, business, occupation, or 
profession in life, that he did not practice, not only at differ- 
ent times, but at one and the same time, in various countries 
and in different quarters of the globe. Thus it can be proved 
beyond contradiction that he carried on a business at Cincin- 
nati aa a pork butcher ; practised law at Harrisburg; shod 
horses at Tallapoosa ; kept a gambling-house at New Orleans ; 
officiated as professor of all the arts and sciences at twelve 
different colleges; kept a boarding-bouse at San Francisco ; 
was a selectman in Maine, and sold liquor to the whole com- 
munity, for chemical and manutactnring purposes; made ab- 
olition speeches at Boston, and political harangues at diven> 
places ; played the rowdy in Philadelphia ; picked pockets in 
NewTork; read lectures at Albany ; wasdeaconofachnrcli 
at Springfield ; judge of probate at Hartford ; practised law 
at Mobile, physic at Baltimore ; preached the Higher Law 
at Olevdand ; was elected member of Congress for a district 
on Long Island ; was in the State Prison at Trenton ; pre- 
sided at a great mass meeting at Buffalo ; was blown up in n 
steamboat on the Mississippi ; drove a dirt-cart in the great em- 
porium; rode in his own carriage at Lexington; cried oystera 
at Salem ; shaved beards at Chicago ; pulled teeth at Foito- 
moath, in Virginia, and flax in Connecticut ; sold cod-fish in 
New England, and cotton in Charleston ; built a honse in Pas- 
eamaqnoody, and set fire to another in Utica ; navigated aship 
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in ft whaliog voyage to tho North Sea, and conducted a loco- 
motive on tne Hudson Kiver Bail Hoad ; steered abroadhora 
on the Ohio, and a eteamer on the lakes ; made shoes at Ljnn, 
and sold readj-made shirts in Chatham Kow ; was terribly 
taken in at a mock auction in New York, but revenged him- 
Belf by taking in a greenhorn at Pittsburg ; was married at 
Augusta, divorced in Vermont, and sentenced to the State 
Prison for bigamy, in North Carolina j elevated to the bench 
in New Hampshire, to the gallows in Arkansas, and catne up 
jumping alive in California. All this happened at one and the 
same time, as is proved by authentic records and docu- 
ments. 

Were it not for the apprehension of being as tedious as 
many of our cot«mporary biographers, we could particularize 
some o'f John Smith's exploits, wiiich are already recorded in 
the chronicles of various ages and countries, but are well 
worth re))eating; for example — how he founded a state in one 
quarter of the globe, and came very near overturning one in 
another ; how Be invented a machine for peeling apples and 
onions ; how he discovered a new pass through tne Kocky 
Mountains, and a new way to pay old debts ; how he played 
the saint in Portland, and destroyed all tl:c whiskey ne did 
not drinl:, and the very d — 1 at the Five Points, where he 
dodged f.ll the city officers, and made a fool of the police jus- 
tice; ho'.T in one place he was a great beau, in another a 
great bully, in another the beau-ideal of a fine gentleman, in 
another an awkward clodhopper, and in another as great a 
rowdy as a Philadelphia fireman ; how he passed for a single 
man, a married man, and a widower, at one and the same 
time, and often swept chimneys as well as E. O. tables. 

But as we cannot relate all his exploits, we will content our- 
selves with omitting them altogether, as giving one would be 
doing injustice to all the others. We shall therefore close our 
notice of this most extraordinary, unparalleled man, with 

fiving the reader all we have been able to learn of his end. 
he same uncertainty prevails with regard to the time and 
manner of his death, that hangs over the period and place of 
his birth. Nay, we have found, to our astonishment, that 
though we saw his death announced in at least a hundi'ed 
diffeient news)>aper6, that a majority of those from whom we 
have sought iuforination, not only believe, but are certain be 
is Btill living. Inquiring some time since at the very spot 
where he was said to have died and been greatly lamented by 
all that knew him, a very respectable man from down-east 
solemnly absured us that he saw and conversed with John 
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Smith, at Concord, where he was following the bneinees of a 
cooper, tec daya after he was said to have died here. Another, 
equally respectable, affirmed that this was impoesible, for he 
had only last week recovered dam^ea of him for throating 
Mb fiat under his nose; while a tbira affirmed this could not 
be poBBible, for John Smith was his next-door neighbor at 
Tfew York, and as meek as Hoses ; while a fourth tmered to 
make oath that be assisted in laving him ont, and that he was 
dead as Julius Csesar. To convmce all, a fifth came forward 
and swore be was John Smith himself. 

We eonfesB onr inability to explain these inconsistencies, and 
will not commit onreelyes as to the fact whether John Smitb 
is dead or not, most especially as we have heard mmors of 
some of his exploits, since we saw his death announced in 
die newspapers. The most probable account, however, 
eeems to be, that John Smith has been eclipsed by his 
great rival, John Jones,' who, if the truth were told, is a 
BtiU more extraordinary character than John Smith. We all 
know that two suns cannot shine in one sphere ; that every 
dog has his day; and that there is not fame enough in the 
world to satisfy the cravings of two very great men , We are 
therefore greatly inclined to the belief, that John Smith has 
eiUier yielded to the superior pretensions of John Jones, or 
that be has only given oat that he is dead, that be might bear 
what people said of him afterwards. If such sboula be the 
case, we earnestly hope that when he sees this honorable tes- 
timony to his unparalleled genios, he will come to life again 
as soon as possible, and tiiereby afford us materials for a sup- 
plementary biography. 



TOL. n. — ^BO. I. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE SKETCHES. 

SUSSISQ, A.WAT. 

f It was in the Rev. Dr. Anacharaia Whophwn'a academic 
plaj^ound, that in a confidential dialogne on Tarioos tupica, 
my [swom ally in Greek, war and mischief, Jack Gnnter, 
addreeaed to mo this pointed query : 

" What are your proepecta, old fellow ?" 

" jf^ proepecta 1 now do you mean, Jack ?" 

" Why, what you are to be, of course, what year old " man" 
nieans to do with you, and all tliat aort of tbing V 

" The fact is, Jack," I answered diBraally, " my fitther baa 
chalked out my career, ae he calla it, in thie style. I am to 
go from here to read with a clergjman ia the country, and 
prepare to ^o to college to be a lawyer, and if I live long 
enongh, a judge of the Supreme Court." 

"Not aoad look out! how do yon like it?" 

" Like it I I detest the whole busineas. I don't want to oo 
to college — I hate lawyers, and I'd rather be captain of a 
steamer than a judge of a Supreme Court, any day." 

"Well, I don't know," said Gnnter, "my uncle ia a lawyer, 
and has grown amazingly gray withont being made a supreme 
judge. My mother reckons he was too smart. Now you may 
TOW in the same boat with him, who knows !" 

"Flltellyou what, GuDt«r,"BaidI; *' it seems to me that it is 
rather a dull prospect, having one'a career chalked oat for one, 
almost as soon as one is bom. IVe a great mind to run awa;^ 
from school and seek my fortune in the wide world I" 

" Have you, though, on your honor? What a lark I" and 
Gnnter paused for a moment in meditation. 

I knew very well what were his thoughts, and hastened to 
follow up my succeaa. 

" If you will go with me, Gunter," I whiapered with the air 
of a conapirator m a melo-drama, "we will be off to-morrow 
morning. 

" To-morrow morning t" aaid my school-fellow, rather fright- 
ened at the suddenness of my proposition. 

"Why not? have you written yonr exerciae for to-morrow P' 

Gunter's fair, round, laughing countenance lengthened ma- 
terially at this insidious allosion. 
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" Qnees you bavn't either," he retorted gloomily, aeeUng 
companiuBBliip in misery, with a wo-begone accent. 

" Not a line," I replied, " and I espect if we make a start 
at five o'clock, before anybody is ap, we may let it slide for 
the present." 

"Well, that's true," said Gnnter, "and there's a new strap, 
too. " I've passed my pen-knife across it, and if old Whoph^a 
finds it oat, I ^all be flogged as sure as a gun." 

" Much surer, for guns miss fire, and Whopham doesnt. 
Well, ia it settled t" 

"Done!" said Qunter, slapping down his hand upon mine, 
with a desperate effort. 

" And we start at five o'clock i" 

" At fonr, if yon like." 

*' Bravo, I did not think yon had so much plnck in too." 

" Shall we slope this afternoon V said Gonter, resolved to 
establish his character as a hero. 

*'N& to-morrow will do. Besides, we most get some mo- 
ney. I have not a red cenL" 

" Nor I," said Gnnter. " We cannot go without money — 
that's clear as a dew-drop." 

He was evidently seeking a pretence to hack oat. I took 
him Qp sharply. 

" If you're afraid, aay so at once I" 

"An-aidI" Gnnter said this with a ecomful and prolonged 
twang, proving satisfactorily that he had screwed his courage 
to the sticking point. I now felt sure of his cooperation, and 
commenced a series of private and strictly conndential com- 
munications with all the elder scholars, informing themof onr 
bold project and onr want of supplies ; in conseqaence of 
which intormation, every boy in the school knew the portea- 
toussecret, within an hour of its existence. 

But tliere the rumorstopped. Not a suspicion did the teach- 
ers on duty entertain of the intended escapade. School-boys 
are not like French conspirators; they can be true to one 
another, and keep their secrets from the enemy. 

liean while, no government loan could be taken np more 
favorably than our proposition to borrow on every side, on no 
security, at nothing per cent. Unfortunately, the money mar> 
ket was, at the time, in a state of tightness, 'which I can only 

compare to J M 's second-best un-hint-at-ablcs fop 

intensity, If base-balls and trap-bats would have passed cur- 
rent, we could have gone forth as millionaires' bntosit was, 
the total amount of floating capital the united efforts of our 
fiienda coald place at oar disposal, was the sum of sevea dol- 
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laiB and thirty-seven and a half cents. To these, Brackanbiiry 
major added a big knife, which he snggested might prove 
useful in case of great peril and emereency. And Bracken- 
bnry went through a course of pantomimic gestures, of an aw- 
ftd and far-western character. 

I scarcely slept that night. Gunter, who occupied the next 
bed to mine, in the largo dormitoir, No. 6, at the top of the 
house, conversed with me in a hollow and reckless voice, as 
to om" futnre prospects. We ultimately agreed, that if we 
Bocceeded in unbolting the door, passing in view of the doc- 
tor's window, and climbing over the wall at the end of the 
shmbberj, unobserved, we would betake ourselves first to 
N * * * *, the nearest town. We considered that tbe bazaar 
there would offer great attractions, as a lucky turn of the 
wheel of fortune might set us np for an indefinite period, and, 
in case of being very hard pushed for means, the caves by the 
eea-shore and the unlimited snpply of crabs, oysters, &c., pre- 
sented resources of a perfectly inexhauBtible nature. We 
could live in the caves and eat the oysters, and by picking 
Qp curious shells for the shell work-box makers, earn a very 
handsome income in addition, as pocket-money. 

" At the worst, we can go to sea as cabin-boys," said I, 
with a slight mistrust as to the practicability of tJie above 
mentioDedschemes of living. 

" Or turn smugglers," murmnred Gnnter, in the last agon; 
of expiring conscionsnees, his voice degenerating into a feeble 
snore, as he gave utterance to that lawless snggestion. 

Or tarn smugglers 1 1 repeated mentally, and fell off into & 
disturbed dream of contraband expeditions, ending in a pira- 
tical cruise, and the conversion of myself into the Flying 
Dutchman, with a crew of dodos for sailors, and a Bengu 
tiger as steersman. A cock's crow aroused me from my 
Blombers. I started up. It was morning. A light gray mist 
was gradoally fading away before the first san rays. The 
trees utoked cool and pleasant aa odalisqnes after abath. Hie 
birds were giving a morning concert tor Qie benefit of ^e 
flowers, admission gratis, anaasolitaryandsnspiciouB-lookmg 
cat was steabng across the lawn in front of the honse, as if 
hia chamcter for respectability were at stake, and he would 
not, for all the rats in the neighborhood, have bad the world 
know where be had been gadding to. 

I woke Ganter, by gently polling his nose. He gazed at 
me at first wittout recollection of onr project, then, with a 
spasmodic twitch, be said, huskily, 

"Batareyoaineameettthooghf Do yon really mean it t** 
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" Of conrsB I do. Get up, old fellow, and drees as qnJcklj 
as possible. It must be five o'clock already." 

The other boys in the room continued to sleep soundly, with 
the siuele exception of one Murdoch O'FIanagan, the son of 
an •IriBn barrister, who regarded our proceedings in awe- 
struck silence, following our movements with two large, fish- 
like eyes, over a margin of counterpane, drawn close up 
to his remarkably snno nose. He made one remark to the 
effect, that we were " in for it,'' and relapsed into his former 
stare of astonishment, which eagerly followed ns from the 
apartment. 

Gunter obeyed my summona in silence, with a rather dis- 
mal air, and carrying our shoes in our hands, after a short fare- 
well to our Irish friend, we both stole down stairs, and having 
witii some difficulty unbarred the house-door, emerged upon 
the lawn,' and eventually succeeded in climbing over the ^ill, 
and landing safely in the lane outside the house. 

" Hurrah 1 we are free," I exclaimed ; " no more exercises 
— DO more Cicero — no more twpto — no more verbs io mi : no 
more Euclid — -no more anything!" 

" No more Mr. Tripps !" aaid Gunter, beginning to gain 
courage, and share my exultation. " Do you know I would 
have run away if it were only to escape that confounded 
dancing-master. I never couVd learn to turn out my toes, and 
as for that last step, it was worse than the asses' bridge which 
I never c&idd get over. Besides, my pumps are too tight, and 
they always come off. Don't you recollect at the ball 1" 

• I heard no more of Gunter's discourse, he had unintention- 
ally roQsed the " sleeping dragons" in my bosom. Did I re- 
collect the ball ? Did I reeollectthe present tense, indicative 
mood of the first conjugation of regular verbs? O yes, I re- 
collected the ball but too well 1 W as it not on that occasion 
that Tripps bad brought with him a sort of fair-riogletted an- 
gel, in a short, white muslin frock, and full white muslin trow- 
eera, trimmed with lace, in a blue sash, that almost streamed 
to the ground, and in white gloves, trimmed with swans- 
down, scarcely whiter *han the arms they adorned. Had I 
not been the envy of Jack Gunter and everybody else, the 
chosen partner of that ineffable Miss Tripps, and was I not 
now sacrificing for ever the hope of seeing her again? 

Nothing was wanting to complete the romantic character 
of our adventure but a nopeless attachment — and I had one. 

" Where are we going V said Gunter, suddenly stopping 
«hort 

" Wherever tiiat eign-post points to," said I. " What does 
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it Bay i" — " Two milee to N ." " Very well, let us go to 

N' , we may as well go there as anywhere else." 

" I say," said Gunter, who had, like myself, a bundle in bis 
right hand, and a clo^ over his left arm. " I say, soppoae 
the doctor saw us irom bis window ; he is an amazing early 
bird, you know 1" 

" NonsenBe I talk of the devil, and " 

" Hark 1 Don't you hear footsteps T' exclaimed Gontar, 
looking pale as a whitewashed wall. 

" Not a bit of it. Don't run yourself out of breath. There 
is plenty of time. We cannot be miaeed for an hour or two- 
at least" — and thus we made our way, without intermption, 

to the little village of N , situated some sixteen miles from 

the metropolis. 

The village was asleep. We crossed the green unno 
ticed, except by an old goose, who did not seem to relish 
our personal appearance, and, afler making a circuit of a- 
conme of miles, we struck into a broad highway which led to- 
E . 

Before long, a stage-coach passed as. There were coaches' 
in those days. X hailed the driver, who reined in his horses, 
and we mounted into the box, where, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the weather, we thought it advisable to put on 
onr cloaks and stick up the collars on a rather theatrical prin- 
- ciple of di^aising ourselves ; thus being, in fact, conspicuour 
objects, ancTeminently liable to the suspicions of an old gen- 
tleman in huge silver spectacles, with a double chin, and a 
hat of an ancient and severe style of art. 

My fellow fugitive, showing an unmistakable tendency to- 
doze, I now feU into a profound financial reverie. On dis- 
cossing onr project in the play-field on the previous evening, 
Macnobbles, a boy of a mathematical turn of mind, had de- 
monstrated, by unanswerable calculations, that supposing we 
were to dispense with house-rent, subsist exclusively on 
crackers and molasses candy, the funds in onr poseeeeion 
would suffice to maintain us for at least one calenaar month 
team the date of our Hegira. But, besides some doubts as to- 
the healthiness of such a regimen, I had various dim misgiv- 
ings respecting onr marine aud other devices. The solution 
of these problems was, however, interrupted by a grievous 
and unexpected catastrophe. This was no other than the 
apparition of a small podgy-looking man, with a. thick ivory- 
headed stick, who was wdking rapidly by the road-side, and 
who was, in fact, no other than the second classical master in 
Dr. Whopham's establishment. Onnter, who had been aronsed 
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from hie torpid state hj a jolt of more than nenal eeverit^, 
now clutched my arm and, with a glastly stare at the appari- 
tion in question, muttered, in ereat trepidation : 

" I say, old ftJlow, there's old Muggerly I look 1" 

" Don't look i-ound, you fool," I growled. Bnt it was too- 
late. The keen eye of the claeBical usher had already rec(^ 
nized as. He shouted to the driver, and, with a grim smi^ 
of satiBfaction, ascended the coach, and took hie seat at oar 
side. Poor innoeenta I we little thought, in our topographical 
ignorance, that the coach passed witliin a hundred yards of 
the school-house door. My fellow culprit was paralyzed. I 
reeolved on one desperate effort. By a eingle leap, I reached 
the ground ; I reflected, with the rapidity of a mind under 
stroDs excitement, that all the funds were in my pocket, (ex- 
cept half a dollar concealed in my left boot as a nest-egg for 
special emergency). I had no doubts of my ability to out- 
ran the fat teacher, who, besides, could not well leave my 
companion. But I also reflected that I was alone; the charm 
wae taken from the adventure. I paused on the side of a 
ditch, before a gap in the hedse. My resolution gave way ; 
I tamed rouud and surrendered myself prisoner of war to toe 
enre^ed teacher, who, panting and blowing, had made a hae^ 
and infelicitous descent from me coach which had landed him 
on hie back in the road, and now eeized me with ferocioos ex- 
ultation by the collar, without the slightest respect for my gen- 
erous non-resietance. 

"Say, old gentl" cried the coachman, " I can't etophere all 
day, while yon catch your runaways. Dare say the young- 
Btera was not over well treated, or they wouldn't have tnm^ 
out so desperate. Never you mind, youngsters, better luck 
next time r 

By this time we were all three on our road back to Dr. 
"Whopham's. 

" Hal ha! young eentlemen," said the osher, with a sneer 
of bitterly stinging (^aracter. " So yon were going down to 

K , were you, to live in caves by the searshore, en i to eat 

craba and pick up shells, bee! You are a pair of beauties, 
mu are I A nice couple of voung amateur vagabonds! 
Where do you expect to go to, sir?" he added, addressing me 
more particnlarly ae the originator of the adventure. 

" Back to Dr. Whopham's, I expect," wae my sullen reply, 
and no sarcasms on the part of the " second classical" conid 
draw from me another word till we again descended from the 
coach-top and walked gloomily back to the school-honse, which 
ve had quitted so exultingly in the morning. 
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The teacher, by the way, told me to pay the coachman, 
which I did Bomewhat nngracionfily by throwing a bandfiil 
of money on the gound, amongst wnich onr solitary piece of 

f)ld, Inckily for the driver, waa to be found. Bnt what did 
care for gold J If I had committed mnrder, rape and arson 
and had been on luy way to the gallows, I could not have felt 
more utterly crushed in spirit. As for Gnnter, he looked bat 
a ghost of the Jack of former days, and whimpered dismally 
in nis pocket-handkerchief which, under drier and more ra- 
vorable circnmstances, exhibited a remarkable artistic like- 
ness of the horse that won the sweep-stakes at last year'* 
races. 

We reached the gate of the academy. With a Bnpp*eBsed 
air of triumph, Muggerly led na into the schoolroom. He 
looked at the junior classical and the assembbd boys, and 
then at us, as much as to say, " Ton see these yonng social 
outcasts, scholastic reprobates J they thought to give Homer 
and Virgil the slip, they rebelled against hexameters and 
pentameters, they thought ignorance was bliss and it waa 
folly to be wise. But see what they have come to, what 
atterly miserable figures they cut I J caught them, they 
could not escape me; and now here they are, and I would 
not be in a certain part of their eoetumes if Dr. Whopham 
would take me into partnership to-morrow 1" 

Bnt I must be bncf in my description of the martyrdom 
that followed. All the masters, and even the doctor himself, 
had departed, at the first hint of our disappearance, in pursuit ; 
consequently, we were for the moment safe from actual chas- 
tisement liut the tortures of mind I sufTcred are too extreme 
for description. They would appear exaggerated. Though 
bnt two or three hours had elapsed since our flight at dawn, 
I felt as if we bad been absent for wee^, and seen, like 
Ulysses, strange men, manners, and cities. I could not real- 
ize the idea, that by this single act I had subjected myself to 
some punishment which, from the looks of all about me, I 
ai^ed would be at least worthy of a place in a new edition 
of Fox's " Martyrs." 

Perhaps I should be expelled — disgraced for life — driven 
to become an outlaw like Bobin Hood, with Jack Gnnter as 
my "Little John." Perhaps I should be compelled to learn 
by rote some gigantic lexicon of the Greek or Latin language, 
or write some fabulous amount of copies of Virgil's jEneid or 
the irregular Greek verbs. And finally, whatever else hap- 
ptmed to me, I should undoubtedly be first flogged in the 
) of the whole school, and that without mercy; fer 
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mnniog aw^ was the DDpArdonable Bin at Dr. Whopham's 
academj. Tlie cost of a boy at that temple of learaine; waa, 
on an S7erage, rather above than under two hundred dollars 
per snnam. Now, if boys coold not be well fed, instructed, 
and thrashed for two hundred dollars a year, where could 
they? The fact of a Ixyi/ mnning away implied a motive for 
such an action ; and as all schoolinasters and mistresses are 
particularly sensitive as to the victnalling department, Whop- 
nam had made up his mind that mnning away was a direct 
reflection on that particular padding which we were regaled 
with on Tnesdays and Fridays, and which, though defined by 
the black cook as " Ingin," amongst the scholars was popu- 
larly known as stick-jaw. That stick-jaw was indeed the 
weak point of the Wbopham diet, and they knew it. Hence 
the doctor's monomania! 

Yes, I should be flogged, no doubt — I who had never been 
flogged before, who would rather have died than have sob- 
mitted to a degrading punishment. But there would be no 
choice, there would oe the teachers ready to hold me. I 
thought my bead wonld split with agony at the reflection. I 
even thought vaguely of immolating the doctor or myself at 
the shrine of — Itnow not what wild and lawless sentiment, 
by the aid of Brackenbury Major's quasi Bowie-knife ; but I 
fonnd, on feeling for it in my pocket, that it bad fallen out — 
perhaps in leaping from the coach. No matter ; it was, per- 
naps, fortunate it had. I was almost mad with shame, rage, 
and apprehension I 

A ridicnlons circumstance occurred, which rather contrlb- 
nted to distract the sombre despair I had fallen into. Mrs. 
Whopham, in the absence of her lord, supreme ruler of the 
acade mi co-domestic empire, snggested a preliminary pnnish- 
ment for the two delinquents, which the teacher on duty most 
obsequiously adopted. This was to turn our jackets inside 
out, and thus hold na up to the remainder of the school as 
objects of derision and opprobrium. It proved, however, that, 
instead of being pilloried, we were honorably decorated by 
the proposed measure. For so delighted were the boys at our 
appearance with white sleeves, like jockeys, that they one and 
aU adopted the fashion by choice, and marched into school 
in that significant and degrading uniform. This was consid- 
ered a political demonstration of sympathisers with oar wick- 
edness, and heaped coals on our devoted heads. By the even- 
ing, the doctor and the other assistants returned. Gunter's 
fattier also came, and lectured us jointly; he was a distant 
relative of mine, and my father was abr<Hul at the time. We 
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felt idmeneely penitent, and begeed him to get ns off the 
flowing, which, after maDj entreabes, he at length coaaented 
to cLo. Nevertheless, onr puDiBhrnent was heavy enongb. If 
I recollect rightly, it was to learn the Encyclopedia Britannica 
by rote, or some snch trifie. 

Luckily, no one is seriously expected to perform impoasi- 
bilities, even at Dr. Whopham's ; and in a few weeks, we 
associated as ubqbI with our schoolfellows, who regarded ns as 
heroes in miniature, and treated ns therefore with the admii^ 
ins respect due to our superior enterprise and audacity. 

For my part, I have never ceased regretting the failure 
of the adventure, which might have made me a Herman 
Melville, or a Sinbad the ^ilor, instead of a poor devil of 

a, ; well, fill up the blank as your wisdom aictates. We 

are in, and (somebody must be secretary of state is a country. 
But mum's the word I 



FUGITIVE THOUGHTS AND RANDOM CRITICISMS. 

BHAXSPEABB. 

It is but fair to adTertiH the reader in sdTtnce, thmt we do not meditate > 
eriUciam apon Bhftk«p«ue in txttnta. A foil nnalTiU of a single ehanuter ii 
in ittelf an entire esuy, and a diaaertatioD upon ona of hii bctt plaf a, matter 
for a volume. He worka of no other author hft<re been ao auggeative of 
tlioi^h^ or have famiahed auoh a bonndleM field for criUdam. Mr. Hndaon, 
• leotnrer, haa filled two Tolmnea vith elaborate, but not too minute eritifliam 
upon the writinga of Uie great bard. A aingleheroinc^ Dcademona, Ophelia, 
or Juliet, fQmiahea for Mrs. Jamieaon, in delin eating the "Characterietiea of 
Women," tlie anbject of a complete eaaay; while that prince of Shakapearian 
eritie^ Chhatopher Kortb, findi in a ungle play, etcd an act, matter for eon- 
Teraational oriticiam aufficieat to occupy the whole of one of hie charming 
and delightful JHei Barealia. Bor does the eubjeet yet aeem to be enUrely ex- 
hausted, ne would be a bold man, however, who ihould undertake to thrust 
in hii aickle by the ude of thoae atalwart reapera who already occupy the 
field ; cor have we at preaent any auch iBtcDtioo. Oura is but the humbler 
•apirationto glean behind the reapers — to follow hand pauibiu aqvit, and only 
for abrief space, theatepa of those who go before, it may be with the hope of 
finding aomething which perchanee hsi escaped the keen blade of criticiam. 

The reader will not deem it preeumptuona then, if we invite him to open the 
lidaof Shakepeare, and turn over with us for amomenl^ the leaves of Othello, 
Baving newly arisen from a fmii reading of this master-pieoe of genius aad 
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tat, WB aonfeH to Kmething of Uikt Mme eager feeling to rteord oar own tm- 
prcnJMU^ which it Mid to b« eiperianesd by trartlleTs bejond mm, or • Utter 
-writer «t t, htbioukbU watering place. 

ImprimJe then; we have oarer jet been eutireljt saliefled vitb an; of Uie 
eritieiemt we have Men npon thia plaj a« a vhole. Wbj «hould Othello be 
eaUed " the noble Hoor " I And v/hy ahould it be thought the moet natnral 
tiung in the world that nch as ha shonld engage the affaotioot of the pnre 
and gentle Desdemona I Wonderfollj aa the poet hu dereloped the grand 
idea of the drama, in delineating the master paaiion of jealouaj in its effects 
npon the mind of oor " erring barbarian." yet it has always saemed to us that 
there was an incongruity in thia flay, «^n*t which the natural inatJncts of 
the heart tctoIL 

Indeed we qaestion if any one ean arise from a careful reading of Othello, 
wilbont feeliag that there i( eomcthing iiDDBtiiral, not to aay revolting in 
name of the oharaoter^ and the peculiar deTelopments of ihla piece. We say 
notliing aa to the matohleas geniui and skill of the poel^ in delineating the 
eontrolliog paaaioD whieh drove to crime and madQe*^ the Hoor of VenioB. 
It ia snch as the pencil of Shakspeare, and his only, could trace. Bat to as, it 
haaalway* appeared that he selected an extreme case— and that he oweamore 
to art and leas to nature in the eonseption of this tragedy, than in any other 
of hit master-pieces. The lore of auch a oreatnre aa Desdemona for Othello, 
ia wholly nnaeooun table. One caatiot help thinking with Brabantio, that it 
moft hare been brought about, 

"By Bpella and medicines bought of monntebaoka." 

Aad Joining with bim in wonder, when he eielaims — 

"A maiden ucTcr bold. 
Of spirit to ttill and ^niet^ that her motion 
Blnahed at herself; And she, in spite of nature. 
Of yean, of ooa\itry, credit, erarything, 
To faU in love, with wAot tlu/tartdto look on T 

niia unprepoasesaing description of the Moor, aa a thing whom such a 
maiden a* Detdemona would "fear to look on," is unhappily not much miti- 
gated by anything we can find in the play. Shakspearedesigned to represent 
him aa a man peat the prime of life — so Othello is made to speak of himaeIC 
The custom of the tnodcm atage haa endeavored to amooth away the harah 
eonception of the poet, and the Moor it represented at a noble young man with 
• brow alightly tuged by a soathem sun. So did ho( the poet deaign him to 
appear in the eye of Detdemona. Hoderigo romarka of him— 

"What a Aill fortune doei theMi<il:Jij»owe 
If he canoarryH thus.'" 

HiaaneieDt lago tayi — 

"Here without are a brace of Cypma gallants, that would fwn haye a imm- 
ore to the health of the Uoei OtheUo." 
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And Othello apeakiag of himself, laj^- 

" Haply for I wn Uadc, 
And have not th«a« eolt parts of converMtion 
That cliamfaerera have, or, for I amdeelindd, 
SmothetaUo/lmrt." - 



" Her name, that vu as ttnth 
viaftge, U noir begrim'd and blaok 



We can Bcorcely strain the Imagination eo far as to reconcile with natnn 
this revolting union botwean the j-oung, the pure, tlie delicate, the high-bom 
Desdomona, and the Btern, darlt-browed, and witli Roderigo wo are forced to 
add, "thick-lipped" Moor of Venice. Nor can we see in tbe qualities of th« 
mind those lofty attribntes which entitled him to the epithet of the "noble 
Moot," and which wet*e calculated to win the love of that gentle epirit whom 
he had wooed. Stung by an unworthy suspicion, he was not above setting a 
spy to watch her a 



"If more than dost perceive, Tago, let me know more. 
Set on tliy wife to observe." 

I do not know whether it is possible to read this tragedy, and especially 
wibieSB it presented to the life upon the stage, withoutfeelingthatthe jealott^ 
of Othello, strikingly and terribly as it is portrayed by the poet, isa most un- 
worthy and selfish passion — that liig snspieiona were entirely beneath a noUe 
nature, and his whole condnct towards Desdemona most unmanly. Almost 
the entire evidence of Desdeniona's unfaithfulness coDsisted, indeed, in trifles 
light as air. It came to hi mat first wholly &om the lips of Ingo, anil these foul 
Ups ho was not slow to believe, even when in doing so, they branded with 
peijury that guileless brow u]>on whicli Heaven itself had traced the linea- 
raenta of fidelity and truth. It was bis want of confidence in human virtue, 
not the recoil of a noble mind which has found itself deceived, that mode 
Othello so hastily and unworthily decide the question of veracity between her 
whom he should have trusted, and her base trodncer. His mind was already 
poisoned — he had nhready judged and condemned — before he knew of anyaach 
confirmation of proof as the lost handkerchief furnished. And then, too, this 
"noble Hoor," in the excess of hie passion, lifts his dastard hand and inflicts a 
blow upon that gentle ereatnre— on her wlio, in the guileless simplicity of inno- 
cence, while listening to the story of his life, had wished, 

"That Heaveo had made her such a man.'' 

It need* no better proof that this scene shoeln the senaibilities of nature, 
than the fact that it is usually omitted in the representation. In reading it, 
we are always reminded of tbe passage from Otvay's Venice Preserved, embo- 
dying a sentiment which so truly ocoorda with human sympathies — espeeially 
the sympathies of noble minds: — 
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"He thftt l>js hk haod on woman. 
Save in the act of kindnau, ia a bnit«. 
Whom it wen base flattet; to call man." 

Perhaps we may be mistaken in the fane; that the poet baa here attempted 
an unnataral and inconBUteat picture — but we cannot orercome the feeling 
that * mind easentioU/ generoiu and noble, m Shakspeara would rcpreaent 
Otbello, Gonld ever, nnder ita tierceit parozjim of pueion, bare bean betMjed 
into nupicioni ao tuiwortbj, or aetioni so base. 

It is difficult to conceive a more axquiiiteviUaiDthan lago. An intelleetaal 
villain — of a ready wit and an agAeable deportment — but the very type of a 
fallen angel — iuatinct with wickednen — into the rayleu eavenu of whoae 
dark bosom no etra^ling lun-beami of a better nature had «ver penetrated — 
remoraeleea — eonUeea — fiendish. Such a oharacter baa been rarely attempted 
exeept in bad novels — and never with inceess, save by Shakepeare. The Ba- 
tan of Hilton, ia not bis compeer, for the fallen angel is inatigated by the 
paaiion of remorse, baffled atobitiou, and its kiodred passion, revenge. We do 
not aee a snffieient motive for lago's villainy. His petty pique against 
Othello, and hia vague tutpieion can scarcely, upon any principle of human 
nature, account for his ^gautie iniquity. He is a TJUaiu by instinct — the most 
perfeet piotnre of total depravity ever drawn. And yet, with snch a frightful 
diatinctnea* of outline does he ataud out from the eanvaea, we are almost forced 
into the conviction that there hare actually walked the earth and breathed 
the pure air of Heaven, demons auch as he. 

And Desdemonat What a proof of the geuue of Shakspeare above all 
other men, tbat on the aune page, with the same pen which hta sketched the 
dark-eouled bgo, he has also drawn a picture of such exquisite lovelinees. In 
the scene with Emelia, how beautiful does the angelic purity of Desdemona 
eontraat with the coaner and more common-place mind of her companion. 
When her tender solicitude is reworded by a blow from her savage and jealona 
lord, she receives it with the meek and aubmisiive apiritof an angel, and only 
murmun^' 

" I have not deserved thia" 

Even in death, her thoughta rest not only with forgrvenesa, but wifh uu- 
ehasging love, npon the aasaealn, the unjust and ungenerous husband, who 
bat ao enielly wronged har. 

"Oh who has dMie thia deedt" 
Oiea the terrified Onilia. 

"Hobody — I myself— farewdl. 
Commend me to my kind lord," 
b the tonehing reply. Dying by the hand of her guilty hnabaad, she itrivea 
•Ten with a fabehood, to shield him frran the odium of the deed. It was tbe 
last genarouB impulse of affeetion — the laat thought of a too unselflah love, and 
not a crime, or if a crime then, if we may barrow Uie beauttfol figare of 
aoother, anrely a oriine like that opon whieh the recording angel, even while 
he penned it down, dropped a tear npon the page and blotted it out forever. 
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In Othello, Shakspeare hu delineated 'with % msBtcrhand, the puBon of 
jedoniy. Thia wenu to be the lekding idea of the drMiu. And bo id eaoh 
of hia mo«t oelebnited plaj^ the delineation of loma one or more of tboM 
mightj pawiona -which distnrb and agitato the ton), i* the eontrolling ide* 
vhidi r^nlates the acUoD and develops the incident of the dram*. Romeo 
and Jnliet, 1« *n inipaauoned lore itoiy. Uke Othello, the icene is drawn 
under the mellow light of an Italian skj ; bat how different the loTca of Jnliet 
and I>esdemona1 Wbat a eontraat of character! The one the orestnre of 
pMUon, the other, the child of affection and aendbility I Sb^loek, in thiHer- 
ehant of Teniec, i« the inpenonation of tl^e paseion of revenge — a man whoM 
heart had become hardened bj gain, and whoee spirit, embittered bj the in- 
dignitiee oaat npon his deaplaed race. Lear reTeab the terrible and aoatbing 
effecte of impotent rage and abjeet deepur. The tnuting mind of a too ered- 
olons old man, newlj awakened to the enuhing eente of Slial ingratitude- 
made tofeel "how aharpor than a urpenfa tooth, it ii to hare a thankleaa 
child," — and driven bj the force of that despair to madneos — a eoneeption 
moit Btartling in its development, and profound in itl philoaophj. 

Take one example more, and with the volome itill before ni, tnm to Hae- 
beth, and contemplate for a moment the Tfaane of Cawdor. 

The tragedy of Haobeth, wai deugned bj Shakspeare to delineate the two 
paaaioni of ambition and remorM for crime. And ourel j within the wholo 
range of litcratnre — amid all the eroatione of poetry or fiction, we ean find 
nothing to equal that vivid — that almost fearful picture of a ilricken con- 
aeience — etiing by the arrow of remorse, which the guiltj Macbeth displays 
when, after the mnrder of the king, the knocking at the gate ringa npon his 
ear like a deatb-knelL Be had fixed hit ej-ee npon the crown of S^tland, 
The weird aisters had predicted that the Thane of Olamii and Cawdor shonid 
be King of Scotland. His sovereign and kinsman, Duncan, came *a his gaeat 
to share hid hoepitalitj — Ihat Dnnean who hod "bomahia faculties so meek," 
and whoee virtuea could plead "like angels trumpet toogued." Tie thought 
iswhiapered into hie car, that the assaBsiDation of Duncan in hisowneastJ^ 
would fulfil tbo witches propheof and make him king. But the already guilty 
Uacbetb hesitates — and whjl In no port of the play ia there eibniited a 
keener insight into the depths of the hnman heart than here. Bhakspeara 
well understood that the man who could conceive such a foul crime «• that of 
Macbeth, however stem, and relentless, and ambitions — the crime of midnight 
assassination — was a coward at beart— and such was Macbeth. It is tme, hit 
conscienee stnng him to the quick — yet it was not his conscience alone that 
stood in the way of bis ambition. If the blow itself might " be the all and 
end all hore," be was ready, aa he saya, "to jump the life to eome,* and 
would not have faeaitated. But it was the eoneequencee which might follow 
the mnrder which made the heart of Haobeth shrink like a coward's befora 
some unknown danger — and which almost turned him away from his pnr- 

" I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 
And (alls on the other ude.' 
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^e words are aoBreelj ipokcn vhen the "Bpnr to his intent' appeaniii 
the penon of a ohaneter aneh a* anlj tbe mind of Sbakspeare coald bar* 
coQcdved, and hii genim alone could ponrtrsj. Here ie but on« I^dy Ua«- 
b«lli to be fonnd in bietory or in fiction. Bemiramis and Lneretia Boif^a, an 
euusplo, of wbat stern and relentlesa ambition and ita kindred pauioni may 
implant in woman's breut — bot the real in biitory, fails to strike the mind 
with the Tivid distinotneaa of the ideal of fiction. Bnlwer, in his novel of 
Lneretia, has dcMribed a female whose heart was more remortelees — whoM 
■pirit WB« a« daring, and whose goilt as deep. Bat the Lneretia of Bdwer 
•inks into iDsigaifleanee, oompared with the Ladj Haebeth of Shabspeu« i 
There is a etatelinna and grandeur in the \olij spirit and daring ambition of 
this masmline wtouan — which almost mitigate the sombre features of her on* 
natural guilt. At first view, she seems an unearthly being in the cold and 
paMionleaa reiolvs of her fell pnrpose. No shrinking is there, do donbt, no 
hesitation. Conseisnee itself is slumbering, asiheatgesthe wareriog Haebetb 
to the latal deed — and whtepere in his ear that even if it were the babe aba 
I»Ted,— 

"J would, wliile it wu smiling in my face, 

Hare dashed the brains out, had t so sworn as yon 

Bare done to this." 

But this remorseless and atmoat fiendish cruelly of pnrpoee, is partially ~ 
feigned is order to screw the shrinking courage of Macbeth to the sticking 
place, ^akspeare better nnderstood the working of the human mind, than 
to delineate eren his Lady Macbeth, as a crestnre utterly devoid of erery 
Testige of a better nature. She could eotmi^, but could not do, the bloody 
deed. Somemyaterioos power held back her hand. And while her husband 
has entered the chamber toeonsummatetheworkof death, andiheiatortnrad 
with the fear that it may not be accomplished, she giret tlie reaaon of her own 
heaitation. 

" Had he not rttemHtd 
Mif father as he slept 1 bad done iL' 

I bare mentioned this play as illustrating in a most vivid and striking maii> 
uer, the passion of remorse. The scene which follows the murder of Dnneai^ 
is perhaps the meet dramatic and highly wrought; in the whole tragedy. 
Whoever has witnessed it in the seeDie illusion of the stage, has beeo mad* 
to feel the master power of the great poet of nature, llie terrible working* 
of eosseienee in the guilty Macbeth, and the agony of his remorse, are oon- 
traated in a fearful manner, by the real or assumed firmness of his wife. 
While the assassin dares not eany baek the bloody dagger— is afraid to look 
upon the scene again, — his accomplice reusures him with the tauntinff 

" Infirm of purpose. 
Give me the dagger! Hie sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil If he do bleed 
ni gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
For it must seem thdr gollL" 
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It needed but the tragic tones utd gestara of a SJidons, to clothe the loene 
with n tMrful and life-like reality. 

But the poet has not ytt fully developed the Btrengtb of that dark and 
gloomy paaaioi), remorae, which oooseioui guilt ii sore to bring home to tha 
■ouL Eren the proud, the daring, the ralentlen bourn of I^dj Macbeth, is 
not proof against the iting of con«oieDce. Ita barb hai pierced her heart It 
fitvjt upon her ilumberB and distnrba ber dreami. In the dosing act of the 
drwna, the poet with exquiaite skill diipUyi the laat frightful workings of 
remorM. The unhappy Qneen staaU from her reallen bed with a lighted 
teper in her hand. Her eyea ore open, but their senM ia ahut Her gentle- 
woman whiapera to the pbyiiciait who hai been called to " minister to a mind 
diaeaied," that she has a taper always burning by her side, and has been 
known to continue thus in eleep robbing her hands for a quarter of an hour. 
Preaently, hoatM whispers break from the lips of the guilty somnambulist, 
revealing a world of agony within: — 

" What I will theee handa ne'er be clean ; 
Here's the smell of Uood stilL All the perfomea 
Of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand r 

We are told ia the eonversations of the DUa Benaiei, that before the tim* 
of Hro. 8iddollB.it had been the custom of the lady Hacbetha of the stage, in 
this scene, merely to tooch the palm of the hand with the tips of the fingers, 
at the same time keeping the eandle in hand. Mrs. Siddons waa aecnstomed 
to set down the candle, that she might come forward and wash her hands in 
earnest one over the other, oa if she were *t her wash-hand stand, with plenty 
of water in her baiin. When Sheridan first learned of her intention to do so, 
he went to her, and with tcara in his eyes besought her to abandon i^ and not 
at one stroke overthrow Drury Lane. Hra Biddons persisted and turned the 
Ihooaands of bosoms to marble I 

Bnt we are trenching upon the ground of Chriotopher North. Beaidea, we 
ore almost yielding to the temptation of breaking tha promise given to t)ie 
reader at the start, of not entering upon a eritieisiD on Shakspeare in txttnto. 
Here than we arrest the couneof theae "random thoughts," and take leave of 
theaabjeet. 
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HOME UFE m GERMANY • 

This book of travels has been writtea with a piitpos& anil is 
therefore more valaable than most of its kiDdred. A mere 
description of what one sees on the Continent is now-a-daja 
of very little consequence or entertainment, except to one's 
fi*iends. Steamers have done away with the awe with which 
the world formerly regarded the traveller. To make the 
Grand Tour is not a greater undertaking than to journey 
from New York to the MissiBsippi. The thiug is entirely too 
commonplace to be talked or written about; still it forms a 
very good text for snch a book as Mr. Brace has KJven us. 

Onr readers know Mr. Brace very wdl. He went to 
Austria three years ago, and, travelling about like a tronbfr- 
hour, was incarcerated like a second Eichard Canr de Lion. 
Our charg6, Mr. McCurdy, did bis best to release him, and 
finally succeeded — otherwise, by this time, Washington and 
Vienna might have been exchanging diplomatic shots, and 
onr ships blockading the only port of which the Austrian 
dominions are possessed. Mr. Brace made good use of his 
time while in Austria, and ?ave us much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the Haoganana in his former book. Now, 
dropping history and politics for the most part, he essays to 
make us acquainted with the home life of the people among 
whom he passed the greater part of his time abroad. 

It is easv to see that Mr. Brace is very much in love with the 
German caaracter. Countrymen of Schiller and Goethe are in- 
vested in his eyes with dignities and graces of character denied 
toother men. Heaccepts their virtues with less discrimination, 
and passes by their faults with more forbearance. From first 
to last, be is favorably prejudiced toward them. Hence his 
morali^ngs are one-sided. They constantly tend to the same 
point. He will have us admire the Germans as much as he 
admires them. When we look at a German household, wo 
must wear Mr. Brace's spectacles. This is asking rather 
more than is fair, although the request is made with so much 
sincerity and good feeling, that we really cannot find fault 
with Mr. Brace for his urgency. 

It is difiScult for oue who moralizes to avoid falling into tho 
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common error of moralists. Wben you make a story to prove 
or enforce a conviction, it is ten to one that your story will be 
exaggerated, and in many reepects untrue. You cannot liave 
everytbing your own way without twisting facts, or suffering 
others to twist them for yon. The moral of Mr. Brace's boot 
is, that the Americans, In not living as well as the Germans, 
do not live so wisely. The only fault we have to find with 
the moral is, that it is too intense. The Germans live very 
much better than we, therefore very much more wisely. Mr. 
Brace, we are afraid, either rates the Germans too nigh, or 
the Americans too low. There is the same result in either 
case. The moral is a strained conclusion, and will hardly 
meet with universal acceptance. 

We are ashamed to remind onr readers that human nature 
is the same the world over. Hoger and Joan, before com- 
pany, are the most affectionate couple on earth; and, pro- 
vided their quarrels are carried on discreetly and between 
themselves, the world never finds them out. Society every- 
where is a delightful thing to a new, and especially a foreiea 
guest. His sense of curiosity is pleased ana stimulated. He 
observes unaccustomed ways and manners with delight. He 
is flattered by the politeness with which his hosts receive 
him. His country is complimented, and he shares in the 
flattery. Tlie charm of novelty hangs about evei-jtbing he 
sees and hears. Comparing all this with home, there can be 
but one resnlt. Here and there you find a cynic among 
traveller, a second Mrs. Trollope or Captain Ilall. Here 
and there you discover an old etager on the road, to whom 
there is no longer anytbing new, and whose eyes are quite re- 
gardless of the gloss and varnish that dazzle the vision oflees 
sophisticated men. But these are exceptions, as the journals 
of travellers will readily show. When we go into our neigh- 
bor's house, we do not see the skeleton that ]>erpetually 
annoys ns in our own. But is it not a mistake to suppose 
that because our neighbor does not show us the skeleton, he 
ia therefore free from the presence of such an nnwelcome 
companion 1 

It would have been strange, indeed, if in the families which 
Mr. Brace visited while in Germany, there had been less 
social courtesy than he assures us he observed. If an intelli- 
gent and well-educated German comes among ns, we show 
him manners equally good, and bospilality equally generous. 
If be is a " notable,' he will probably complain of our kind- 
ness; if he is possessed of no reputation, but happens to be 
jifflicled with the desire to be considered famous, we may 
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indeed appear to bim to be insensible to his merits, but he 
will have no cauae to find fault with ua as boste. "While be 
is among oar Lares and Penates, ttiere will be no householcl 
quarrels. Woold onr wife, discreet woman that she is, ven- 
ture to call IIS anything beside her 'dear' in the presence of 
Herr Teufelsdrocb ? What would the Herr think of such bd 
HDfeminine and unwifely discourtesy ; yet when that ezceN 
leLt and observant gentleman shall have gone away, onr wife 
shall make us suffer full punishiaent for the crimes committed 
by ua since the last wiping out of conjugal scores. But Xan- 
tippe's voice is not beard in the streets, and onr German 
friend goes borne and publishes his book, in which much and 
lavish mention is made of the tender courtesies and forbear- 
ances displayed in the household of bis American host, Jones, 
and in American honseholds in general — "so different from 
what we have in Germany I" Misguided Teufelsdrocb I 
Why should Xantippe be found alone at Athens or Berlint 
Take onr word for it, she is to be met with as well in New 
York and Timbuctoo. There is little to choose between the 
lot of Socrates, and Jones, and Herr Teufelsdroch. 

But while we cannot second the comprehensive and pecu- 
liar admiration with which Mr. Brace regards the bousebold 
economy of the Germans, and while we cannot believe in its 
immunity from discomfort and selfishness and the thousand 
fanlts which wait on human life, we are none the less dis- 
posed to acknowledge these failinn and imperfections of 
which Mr. Brace finds us guilty. We are indeed obliged to 
Mr. Brace for preaching as a most wholesome sermon in 
manly and vigorous woros, worthy of the sentiments which 
they contain, and shall none the less readily accept it be- 
cause it is not made to apply to our neighbor's also. 

There is a great deal of home life in America that fairly . 
meets our ide^ of what home life should be. Intelligent and 
active men who are married to refined and virtuous women, 
and who are their partners in the practice of benevolence, in 
furthering public improvements, in adoraitig their own 
estates, in cultivating and enriching their own minds, and in 
the rearing of their children in the noble and useful arts of 
life — the households of such men need fear no comparison 
either with the ideal standard of the moralist, or with the 
households of the best men and women of other nations. 
Nor are such difficult to be found. There is not one of onr 
readers who cannot instance conspicuous examples here and 
there on either side of him, and recall others whose memories 
he will always dwell npon with peculiar pleasure. When we 
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cease to faroiBh sncli examples, we ehaU be very finr gone in 
Bfttional decline. 

60 mucli may be said in our favor; now it will bo wortli 
while to denote a little longer space to our failings. Let iis 
look at tbem with a fair share of attention, and consider with 
how mnch truth and propriety they may be asserted of— 
onr friends at next door ; for surely no one of us will be so 
raeh as to accuse or censure himself. 

Hard work and extravagance are the causes of nine-tenths 
of family discomforts in America. This may indeed seem a 
paradoxical combination. At the £rst glance, parsimony and 
idleness coold not appear more incongruous. But let the 
reader ask himself if it is possible for any man, no matter of 
what nation, to work harder than the American, or to spend 
hia money more freely. Note the intensity with which ha 
labors. While he is engaged in bnsiness, niere is no let-np 
or relief. It absorbs his ramd entirely, and to the exclusion 
of everything else. The study of the scholar bears no com- 
parison with it. The nerves of the whole system share in 
the excitement. Dinners are swallowed hastily and withont 
enjoyment, and dyspepsia follows hard upon the folly. With 
most men, business does not cease with evening. There is 
night work to be done in the counting-room, the office, or at 
the counter. When all is over, the man goes home tired, Ml 
of care for the next day. Gaiety and social mirth do not 
quite harmonize with anxious meditations over invoices and 
cases. Parlors richly furnished end tables bonntifully filled 
do not necessarily bnng up the mental and animal spirits to 
a pitch of enjoyment. The nights of wearisome days and 
evenings are not to be enlivened by such means alone. Mar^ 
vellous indeed must be the tonic that shall restore the prostra- 
tion of the overworked individual whom we are describing, 
and make him cheerful, jolly, social, and gay. It is not an 
easy thing to raise that lump of a husband, or brother, or 
father, whom yon find lying supine and relaxed upon the 
sofa as yon make yonr evening call, and to draw him into 
vivacity and playfulness. Madam has long since given it up. 
She was sitting ijuite silent before you came in, hemming a 
dreary pocket handkerchief, or working an absurd chair- 
cover ; andf when you go away, she wilt relapse into the same 
exciting occupation. Madam is snrronndea by costly furni- 
ture ; tne sofa on which pater familias is extended is of a 
rich and massive pattern ; tlie house is a five-story free-stone 
front ; but somehow neither Madam nor her husband en^oy 
their surroandings to any great degree ; the truth is, that 
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miter feamlia$ has worked so bard for home comforts, that 
ne has failed of obtaining them altogetlier. Have we not 
read of the pcoXatfriKaf who took so great a 'start' for the pur- 
pose of jumping over a wal}, and ran bo far, that he was fain 
to lie down exhausted and breathless at the foot of it I 

It is Madam who is parti; accountable for the extravagance 
of the household. When a husband will work for nothing 
else, he will work for his wife. It is to support their wives 
in the style they demand that men turn uanrers, and defraud 
their creditors, and scour the bje-lanes of trade, and habituate 
themselves to oblique and sinister practices. And yet while 
all this is done, perhaps without murmuring, there is an un- 
definable feeling of resentment against the canse of it — not 
often expressed, to be sure, but all the while e^cistent, and 
producing its effects. When men fail, or are detected in 
some more than ordinarily indefensible action, their wives 
oftea become aware of this feeling, and its resists on house- 
hold peace may very readily be imagined. 

There would be a vast deal more home happiness, too, if 
Lucy were always to meet John oa his return from business 
with a smile, and, if you please, a kiss. Bnt Lucy is too 
often out of spirits, her head aches, she is depressed, and 
without exactly knowing why, she is too listless and languid 
to take upon herself such exertions, and John walks in silent 
and moodily to his supper. If John is considerate, he will 
recollect that Lucy is delicate, and will manifest hia forbear^ 
anoe by many graceful attentions, but unluckily John is not 
often so considerate but that he will ask himself why his 
Lney should be so delicate, having nothing in the world to 
do bat to take care of herself, and why, in general, tliere 
should be so many delicate Lucys. 

We remember Lucy, ourselves, when she was somewhat 
younger than she is now. She came from home in the 
country, to the city, to the celebrated school of the renowned 
Hadame De Lacem. Here for two years she bent her shonl* 
ders over French copying books, and bound her girlish waist 
with stays, and for exercise walked the pavement with mea- 
sured gait precisely half an hour a day. Leaving, in due 
time, this seminary of the Graces, she passed into society, 
eager to rival those of her acquaintance who had gone before 
her. For three winters she was conspicuous in number- 
less parlors of the town. She whirled through an infinity of 
waltzes, and there was not a polka-er of her acquaintance, 
old or young, in whose embrace she did not meaenre many 
rods of stretched linen. Her post-midnight sappers were tb« 
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horror of Teteran dyspeptics, and the envy of toothless dow- 
agers. With the last waning winter, amid gas light and 
perfame, came the conqneet of John. But the Lucy whom 
my busy friend snatched almost at random from the whirling 
crowd, was already far different from the promise of her 
earlier years. When the broad, sober day came — the broad, 
sober day of married life, supervening the glare and metenrie 
brilliancy of " society," ray friend's acqnisition wa^ hardly 
eqnal to the severity of the teet. Is it indeed in conformity 
with the divine institntes of the Creator, that Lucys shall be 
IdaaS at twenty, martyrs to indigestion, and incapable of 
walking an English mile! 

There is nothmg impossible to be made, when you have the 
ingrediente, and know how to mix them. Home was de- 
signed by the Creator to be a cheei-ful and always delightfdl 
p&ce, to which a man might retreat from hia daily labor as 
to a recreation and a rest. But home does not necessarily 
constitute itself happy. The mind must be kept in training 
to enjoy it. Silence, apathy, and ill health go very far 
towara weakening its attractions. The place where a selfish 
and inattentive hnsband maintains ceaseless thoush trivial 
warfare with a complaining and equally sel&h wite, has no 
right to be called a home at all. 

Mr. Brace gives us a rap over the knuckles for not taking 
anfficient care of our health. We present our readers with a 
. touch of its quality. It is not ink and paper misemployed, 

nwre U throDghont Enrop^ a rich RDunal Ioto of open air movement of 
plajB and athletic iporta, of whieh wb Americaui, ■■ a people, know littlat A 
n^nohmaD'insrTMqniokcaiDUiciDiilight, even ai tbeorganizBtianof ptaata; 
■nd a German would ba veiy old and deorepid, wh«n he ahonld no longer en- 
joy a real tumbling frolie vith hia nhildren. llie EnglishiDaD, cold •« he k 
in other direotion^ wooldlou hia identity when hit blood did notdowfradier 
•t a bont of arieket^ or ■ good match with the oar. We, on the other han^ 
are utterly indifferent to thtae things. We might pnll at a hont-race, but it 
would beaameo, not asboya; because we were determined the TimkM nation 
Aonld never be beateo, not became we enjoyed it. We do not care for 
dilldren'i aporta. We hare no time for them. There U a tremendoai, ear- 
KMt work to be done, and we cannot spare effort for plaj. It is unmanly to 
nil a ball in America, Onr amueements are labors. An American traTela 
with an intensity and resUeasnes^ whieh would of itself exhaust a Qennui; 
Mid our city •qjojments are the most wearying and absurd possible. 

We like being together well enough, but onr gregarion* tendenoiea ara 
Boarly always for some earnest object We oan crowd for a lecture or poU- 
tieal meeting but as to gathering in a ooffee-garden or in • park, it would ba 
dilUitb (or vulgar). 
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I hava notlcad hers this eontrast to the Oennto, beeanse « mott importatit 
■object IB bound with it — & subject which mutt more >nd more demand (MT- 
n«*t attention from onr MientiGe men — 1 mean, our Jfatitynal healih. 

Ve are an nnhealthj race. No one oan donbt it, who ues the old Toeai ol 
Enropa. Our faces are Ain, eomplexiona oallow ; djipepsia and cooaiunptkiB 
ore nnirenal in a land, which in aU phjiiul totatoitt, preientfl the greateit 
•drantoges far the preservation of health. life may be oa long in theaTeragSk 
but it is mnch leas enjoyed. An ^aerioan i« m capable of atroDg mnienlar 
effort, and ia aa enduring aa a European ; but he doea not get half the jitra- 
ture hom hia vigor, ladigeatioa and nerroua diacaoei aonr the lite of half 
our people. The evil iDcreaaea too; and the probabilitj i*, tile health of tha 
Nation is degeaeretiog. Tbeae facts are aotoriooa in Earopc, and our ataorp^ 
worn American facee are knawn everywhere. Tliere ii much dueoae an^ 
bodilj weahaeaa among the poorer claues of the Old World ; but in claaaei, 
enjoying eqaal comforts, it will be found that Uie Amerieso* are eonfeaaedlj 
inferior in robait health. The dyspepsia, which so cunea our whole popa- 
latioD, ia oomparatively unknown among the older nationa. 

In accounting for thisv too much weight, in my opinion, ia laid to the effeeti 
of climate. I could not see in (forth Oennany in the autumn and winter, or 
in Hungary in the aummer, that the difFcreneea in climate were very appM- 
«iable. There were the tamo aodden change^ the lane eKtremee of heat and 
oold, and an atmosphere quite as remarkable for dryness as our own. Tha 
great and sufficient caosa will be found to be, in this very differeno* in i«- 
apect to out-door excrciaa and amosement. 

We work too hard, and pby too little. 

Our nervous and digeitire syateme cannot sustain sneh an inlenaa action (rf 
brain, as the American life demands, without frequent pleasant musoujal 
eiercisc. The people need out-door monlj sporta, and healthy amnsementt. 
Those wearing formal city enjoymente, with late hours and unhealthy for^ 
and those mo«t uaeleta tripe to crowded waterlog places must be dropped for 
Mmething Germanlike — something cheering, healthful, boyiab— or we ahall 
be a nation ot dyspeptics. 

Other causes for our aicblinosa can be found in our general hahita — our 
diet — our excessive greed for money — the little heed we give to quiet familj 
enjoyments. And if in these reepeets, I shall be able to alraw how much vi- 
tally important to our future we have to learn from the Germany lahalltiaT* 
written to good purpose. 

Aa a practical conclusion, I would say to every man, who would daaerra 
vail of his country, play I play more— pstronite, eneonrage play I 

Why should bowling-alleys and erieket-elubs be given up (o "fast meat" 
Why should rowing-matches and yaeht-raect^ fencing bouU and boxing lea- 
•ona, fishing and (hooting, be any more the privilege of "the world," diaa 
Hieehurchl Why should not respectable, mor^ religiooa people go into 
any, or all of theae as they fancy, and invigorate their bodies and cheer th* 
mind T Do not let oa grow old and dyspeptic, beoauae we are growing moN 
religiooa. Let there be something of healthful boyhood in us alwaysl Nn 
apoftj, but what are pure, humane and moral in tone ; bnt where thsra ara 
•aeh, let no notion of aae^citm, or false dignity restrain nt I 
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"We are obliged to Mr. Brace for h&Ting suggested so much 
to oe relative to home life, and we can assure oar readers that 
they will derive great pleasure from the perusal of his book. 
In dealing with social ethics, in telling ns what our faults are, 
and hinting at the means of reformation, he deserves onr 
warmest ac£uowledgments ; and whether his volume do that 
amount of good in which snoh praiseworthj efforts should 
result, or not, it certainly will not be read without intereta 
and eatis&ction. 



THE POWER OF FEDERAL TAXATION. 

The extent of the power given by the Constitution of the 
United States to Congress, to " lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises," and the purposes to which it may be 
applied, has been the fruitful subject of controversy between 
the two parties of the country tor more than a half century, 
sod is the source of much houest difference of opinion in the 
minds of the wisest and best of men. Such gigantic intel- 
lects as Hamilton's, Clay's, and Webster's, have given to this 
feature of the Constitution a widely different construction to 
that placed upon it by the eqnally powerful minds of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Calhoun, and other shining lights in the Repub- 
lican party of the country. The former have given to it a 
latitnainous construction, claiming under it the right of Con- 
gress to protect "home industry," and construct gigantic 
schemes of internal improvement under the supervision of 
the General Government; the latter have contended for a 
strict construction of that and all other clauses of the Consti- 
tation, denying the right of Congress to go beyond the plain 
meaning and intent of the power granted. 

lu this view of the subject, it may appear preeamptuous to 
attempt to conduct the mind of the reader to a conclusion more 
satisfactory than any heretofore arrived at ; nor do we propose 
fluch a task, but simply to submit to the public such reasons as 
have brought our mind to a conclusion differing essentially 
from that held by the Whig party of the country, and hv- 
monizing with the republican view of the question. 

The clause of the Constitution to which we refer is the first 
clause of the eighth section, and is in the following language : 
— "Congress shall have power to lay and c^lect taxes, 
dotiea, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 
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for the common defence and general wel&re of tha UDited 
States ; but all dutiee, imposts, and excises shall be aaiform 
thronghoat the United States." 

It is important, in the first place, and necessary to a proper 
discossion of the qnestion, to ascertain the proper grammaticdi 
construction to be given the clause above recited. Do the 
words " to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises," 
stand as aobstantive grants of power, and the additional 
words, " to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare/* stand in the same capacity, or are 
the last words a part and qualification of the former % We 
think it clear that the latter conBtmction is the true one, and 
that the true reading of the clause is as follows : — C3ongres8 
shall have povrer to lay and collect taxes, da^ea, imposts, 
and excises, (in order) to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general wel&re of the United States." 
TiAi is Uie construction placed upon this clause by Judge 
Story, in his commentaries upon the Constitution, although 
he draws very different conclusions from it to those which we 
intend to draw, and which we regard alone legitimate ; and 
it is the generally received constmctioD of the people of the 
country. We shall therefore consider it in this light. 

The power of CoDc;re86 to "lay and collect tues, duties, 
imposts, and excises " is not open to question, because the 
language is express and snsceptiole of but one meaning ; bat 
the extent to which this power is exercisable within the lan- 
guage and intendment of the Constitution, and the objects to 
which the revenue, when collected, may be constitutionally 
applied, are the qnestions in controvei'sy, and those to which 
we direct attention. Is it a general and unlimited power t 
Can Congress lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, &c., for 
any purposes and to any extent, restricted only by its own 
discretion? Or is it a limited power, and applicable only 
to certain clearly defined purposes? The Whig party con- 
tend for the first construction — the Democratic party main- 
tain the latter. If the Whim are correct in their view of the 
aabject, then Congress baa tlie unquestionable right to enact 
a high protective tariff, and prosecute a general system of 
internal improvements by the Qovemment, and do anything 
else which money can accomplish. If, on the other hand, the 
Democratic interpretation is correct, then CongresB can lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for only thoee 
few specified purposes set forth in the olanse of the Oonstita- 
tion under consideration. 

Did the language of the Constitation, namely, "to lay and 
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collect taxes, dntiee," &c., stand alone, ae it did in the first 
draft of the Ooinmittee, we should concede witLoat argument 
that the power of taxation was onlimited, and might be 
applied by the legislatnre to any purposes and to any extent 
it chose. This would result from the very nature of such aa 
unrestricted power, becanse where the Constitution has im- 
posed no limit upon a power granted, Congress alone can 
aetermine its extent, the fair presumption being, that a wise 
discretion was left to the legislative branch of thoQovemment. 
Standing in this unrestricted form, therefore, the taxing power 
might be applied by Congress to purposes for which nations 
have been accustomed to apply it~-those otlier than revenue. 
"It has often been applied aa a regulation of commerce; as 
a virtual prohibition upon the importation of particular arti* 
eles; for the encouragement and protection of domestic pro- 
ducts and industry ; for the support of ngricnltnre, commerce, 
and manufactures; for retaliation upon foreign monopolies 
and injurious restrictions; for mere purposes of stat« policy 
and domestic economy ; sometimes to banish a noxious arti- 
cle of consumption ; sometimes as a boanty upon an infant 
manufactnre, or agricultural product ; sometimes as a tempo* 
rary restraint of trade; sometimes as a suppression of partic- 
ular employments; sometimes aa a prerogative power to 
destroy oompetition, and secure a monopoly to tlie Govern- 
ment." 

These are some of the purposes, other than those of revenne, 
for which the taxing power has been exercised by Govern- 
ments of the Old "World, but it was certainly never deaigiied 
by the framers of our Constitution, who, above all other 
statesmen, were most jealous of tlie taxing power, to allow the 
same latitude to Congress in this behalf, which the despotisms 
of Europe had been in the habit of exercising to the impov- 
erishment, bankruptcy, and ruin of their down-trodden sub- 
jects. The enormous public debt which had for centuries 
hung over England, and for the payment of tho interest on 
whicb the people of that monopoly-ridden country were, for 
the same period of time, taxed to the ntmost extent, was a 
sufficient warning to any republican people to limit the power 
of taxation, and guard well the public treaaurv. The first 
gao fired in the American Revolutiou was in denial of the 
right of King George the Third to tax the colonies at his 
pleasnre ; and the States were so jealous of the power of tax- 
ation, that, under the old Cunfeduration, some of them more 
than once refused to respond to the requisition of Congress 
for their quota of the public expenditures. A people tbuB 
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watcUfuI, in their earlj historj, of the power of taxation, and 
iwslous ia their advocao; of untrammelled commerce among 
the nations of the earth — lessons of practical wisdom whica 
tho histor/ and oppressions of the mother country had 
deeply impressed them with — aucli a people could never have 
entertained the idea of concentering in any branch of the new 
G^overnment a right to tax them at its pleasnre, and entail 
upon them all tho long train of evils which spring from a 
pnblie debt and a wasteful expenditure of public moneys. 

It was, doubtless, such wise considerations of caution as 
these, which induced the framers of the Constitution to am«id 
tJie original draft of the clause under consideration, by limit- 
ing, in express terms, and tospeciiic objects, the purposes lor 
which " taxes, duties, imposts, and excises" might be laid, 
and collected. " Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, (for what purposes 1) to 
pay the debts and provide for th« common d^ence and geno- 
, ralioelfare of the United States." Here the oridleis thrown 
upon tlie ste&d, and the reins tightly drawn. Congress is em- 
powered to exercise the taxing power onJy for certain speci- 
fied purposes, namely, " to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States ;" 
and beyond this it cannot go without violating the Constitiir 
tion and endangering the public liberty. 

There is no difficnlty in determining the meaning of thia 
langnaze, in bo far as it refers to the payment of the *' debts" 
of tue United States. At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
' etitution, a large war debt, growing mostly out of the revola- 
tiouary war, then just terminated. Lad accumulated upon the 
natioaal treasury, and the honor and credit of the infant Ke- 
. public dependea upon the means being provided for its pay- 
. meat. IJesides, the very existence of all governments presup- 
poses public debt, and expenditure of some kind. The first 
object, therefore, for which Congress was empowered to " lay 
and collect taxes, duties, impoets and excises," was, to pay 
the '' debts" of the United States. 

The remaining part of the limitation, to " provide for Uie 
common defence and general welfare," is not less definite and 
Busceptible of easy interpretation ; but it is from this latter 
part of the clause that the advocates of a high protective tar- 
iff and a general systemof internal improvements by the Fed- 
eral Government, claim to derive their constitntional argnment. 
They maintain that, to " provide for the common defence and 
general welfare," is no limitation, but an extension of the 
power of taxation, embracing every oonceirable object which. 
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in the opimon of ConffresSy may bare the remotest tendency 
to secure those endg. ThuB, dongreBS may " lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,^' to construct rail-roads and 
canals, throughout the country, improve inland rivers, take 
stock in mammoth national banks, and give honntics to one 
branch of industry and one section of the country, to the ez- 
clnsion of another branch and another section, under the pre- 
text of promoting the " common defence and general welfare." 
If these be legitimate obiectB, for the beneht of which Con- 
fess has been empowered to lay and collect taxes, &c., then 
It follows a fortiori, that Congress has the right under the 
same grant, to lay and collect taxes, duties, &c., to pay the 
debts of the several States, establish a general system of edu- 
cation throughout the Union, erectwithm the States deaf and 
dumb asylums, &c., all which would certainly tend b) pro- 
mote the common defence and general welfare of the country, 
to an equal extent with the encouragementof domestic indus- 
try and the construction of public highways. But it must be 
perfectly clear to every mind in search of the true meaning of 
this provision of the Ooustitution, that no such latitudinons 
coDstraction was ever intended or dreamed of by its authora, 
nor is fairly deducible therefrom by any legitimate rations 
mode of reasoning. The very language of the clause itself 
palpably forbids such a deduction. Congress is given power 
to *' layand collect tateee, duties," &c., for the purpOBes speci- 
fied. The word " taxes," is conceded by all to oe used m 
coQtrsdistinction to " duties, imposts," &c., and to refer to 
direct taxes. This is shown by the clause under consideration, 
for, while it requires that all " duties, imposts, and excises 
shui be uniform throughout the United States," the term 
" taaea " is omitted, for the obvious reason, to be found in an- 
other part of the Constitution, that " taxes *' are to be appor- 
tioned equally among the States, according to a certain ratio 
of population, and not *' uniformly'* throughout the Unit«d 
States, as " duties, imposts, and excises," ^e same clause of 
Constitution, therefore, which gives to Congress the power to 
lay and collect "duties, imposts, and excises," to "provide for 
the common defence and general welfare," gives to the same 
body the powerto lay and collect "toasea" lor the same por- 
poees. Now, it will not, we presume, be contended by the 
most ultra and unscrupnloas advocate of a latitudinons con- 
struction, that Congress has the power, much less should ex- 
ercise it, of levying a direct tax on the people of tiie conntir, 
for the purposes advocated by them 1 Would the people, mt 
instance, of the State of New York, submit to be taxed di- 
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recti;' by Congresa, for the purpose of constructing a rail- road 
through Viivinia, Tenneasee,aRd Eentncky, tbongh snch road 
might poseibly tend to the " general welfare " of the country, 
and, in time of war, afford facilities for "common defence"? 
Woald the people of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, sab- 
mit to a direct tax for similar purposes, when applied to New 
York i Never I nor did any Bane man ever snpp >8e for one 
moment that such a power was granted, or intended to be 
granted, by the authority eiven to Congress to lay and collect 
" tascea" for the common defence and general welfare. In no 
instance in which Congress has exercised its power of direct 
taxation, has it dared to do so for otlier purposes than those 
&irly and clearly deducible from the reading of the Conatitn- 
tion, namely, " to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States." It fol- 
lows, therefore, as a corollary Irom this reasoning, that Con- 
gress has no power to lay and collect " duties, imposts, and 
excises," for purposes for which it has not the power to lay 
and collect dira;t taxes, because they are all included under 
one grant, intended for the aame oDJects, and cannot be di- 
vested. It is true, CongresE, in its discretion, may choose 
which, or whether all these meane, it will employ to accom- 
plish the purposes of the grant, but beyond this wise discre- 
tion it cannot go without an abuse of its powers, and a conse- 
quent violation of the Constitution. It cannot select to apply 
one of the specified means, to purposes for which it cannoi 
apply them (Ul. 

It ia also an important consideration to be remembered in 
this connection, that the power of Congress over the subject of 
taxation, extends not only to the " laying " but to the " col- 
lecting " oftaxes, duties, imposts, and excises. If the doctrine 
of the latitudinarian be correct, therefore, it follows necessa- 
rily, that Congress has the power of collecting taxes, dnties, 
imposts, &G., and distribating the revenue thus obtained, as 
bonnties among the favored branches of industry throughout 
the conntry I This is another of tlie ruinous and startling, but 
obvious consequences resulting from the doctrine we have 
been combating. 

But here we are met by the inquiir : what is the meaning 
and intendment of the language of the Constitution, namely, 
to " provide for the common detence and general welfare)" 
How are we to ascertain whether it refers to particular or 
general objects % Whether it embraces a few or any object 
within the discretion of Congress ! We think we have con- 
olnaivtily anewered these qaestions by every conaideration cal- 
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cnlatefl to elncidate tlie Bubject, We have shown that this 
language oi' the Constitntion is a limitation upon the general 
power ut' taxation, and not an extension of that power — that 
otir forefathers were too jealous of the power of taxation, to 
bare given it an indefinite and unlimited application— tliat 
the power of dir^ taxation given in the hrat part of the 
clause, is wholly inapplicable to the general purposes to which 
ot/ier parts of tiis s&iiiQ clause are claimed to be applicable 
bj the friends of a latitudinous construction — and that, if the 
power of taxation, as construed by the latter, be carried out to 
its legitimate and unavoidable extent, its exercise would be as 
promptly and as firmly resisted by the penple of the States at 
this day, as the not more presumptuous and oppretisive usnr- 
pations of King George the Third were resisted by the lathers 
of the Republic. Bnttbe language itself, viewed separate and 
distinct from all these considerations, is as plain and as point- 
ed as it could have been written. What is the obvious under- 
standing of the terms '^common deferwe"! Is there any 
difficulty in the answer ! None whatever. It is to support 
an army and navy, sufficient to protect our interests at home, 
und our rights and honor abroad. To "jtromott the general 
welfare " are nothing more than expletive terms, extending to 
the upholding the sanctity of the laws of the country, when 
assailed by faction — to administering justice in the conrta of 
the United States — preserving domestic tranquility — securing 
the proper disoharge of the duties devolved upon the various 
Federal officers scattered throughout the country, and to other 
obvious purposes of general administration. These are man- 
ifestly the objects intended to be embraced by the terms 
*' general welfare," and for such purposes only, in our opin- 
ion, has Congress the power, in the meaning of this language, 
to " lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises." 

This view of the question under consideration would not be 
complete without reference being made to another clause of 
the Constitution, which, it is claimed, gives strength and con- 
firmation to the constitutional arguments we have been op- 
posing. The clause to which we refer ia that giving to Con- 
gress the powei- to " regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes." 
We have not space in these pages to elucidate at length the 
extent and design of this power ; but it must be apparent to 
every intelligent and discriminating mind, that it can never 
be legitimately ajiplied to any such purpose as giving protec- 
tion to particular interests to the exclusion of others. Under 
the old ContederaUoa, each State r^^ulated its commerce for 
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itself, and tbe natural consequence waa, that tliere were as 
Diany rates of duties and lawe of trade as theie were States 
in tue Unicn, llivalries sprang up, and led to the most 
disasti'ous consequences, crippling commerce and almost 
destroying the ti-ade of the States. To avoid theee evils 
which were preying ui>on tbe very vitals of the Union, the 
exclusive power to "regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States," was delegated to Oangreea as 
the only body which could give uniformity and etahility to 
this important interest, without which it were a curse instead 
of a blessing to the nation. The object and extent of the 
power, therefore, embraced only such laws regulaticg com- 
merce as would give facility to that branch of industry, and 
operate equally upon al! the States and upon all interests, 
trades, and professions. It was to do away with tlie heart- 
burnings, and jealousies, and petty strifes, resulting from each 
State regulating commerce for itself, and having differunt laws 
upon the subject, according as its particular local interests 
dictated. But beyond this the power does not extend. If, 
tinder the power to "regulate commerce with fomign nations," 
Oougre^ can legislate in favor of one branch of mdustry to 
the detriment of another, two propositions, either of which is 
fatal to the argument upon the opposite side of this question, 
inevitably follow: First, that the object of this clause in the 
Constitution— namely, to secure v/niformil/y in all commercial 
regulations — would be defeated ; and, secondly, that Coo- 
grees, in regulating, nnder the same provision, " commerce 
amoug tbe several States, and with the Indian tribes," would 
h^ve tiie andoubted right to legislate against the commerce of 
one State in favor of that of another, and against one " Indian 
■ tribe" in favor of another. What would be thought of such 
exclusive If^gislation on the part of OoDgress, nnder the bald 
pretext of "regulating commerce among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes !" And yet it is not lees revoltinj^ 
and repuunant to all our views of constitutional construction, 
to claim for Congress, under the pretext of "regulating com- 
merce with foreign nations," the right to legislate at ita plea- 
sure in favor ot one particular interest to the injury and 
oppression of others, or in favor of one section over another ; 
and it cannot be denied that all restrictions upon commerce, 
beyond what is necessary for the immediate purposes of rev- 
«nue, have these ruinous eftecte. 

If the view we have presented of this important and moch 
controverted anbject be the correct one, as we are firmly per- 
suaded it is, then it follows, of cou^e, ^at the high federal 
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doctrine of a protective tariff and internal improretnenta hy 
the General Qovemment, which haa for years constituted the 
main difference between the two great parties of the coantry, 
falls to the ground with the parly which sustains it, as being 
without constitutional sanction, and at variance with that 
sacred instrament, and the wisdom and policy of the Demo- 
cratic party npon these questions stand vinmcated and tn- 
umphvit before the counby. 



ANTI-SLATERY ItAY MEETINGS IN NEW-YOEK 
AND LONDON. 

No.1. 

When first we thought of a notice for onr readeia of the 
Abolition May Meetings, we felt ninch inclined to show up 
tltese gatlierings in the light and easy Btyin of a brisk and 
bland satire. Bat a little way had we proceeded in the pleas- 
ant task, when arrested by a vision to our mind's eye that 
qnite chi: nged our mood. It was that of a great Senator mak- 
ing hish'st of many solemn appeals to his country from his 
dying-beJ, to put itself in a postnre of defence against a pow- 
erful, reckless, and growing faction, sustained and encouraged 
by foreign alliances. The flow of thought and the spring of 
energy suspended, and we retired into the deepest sbade of a 
twilight grove. The sky suddenly veiled its face in black- 
ness, ana the thunder roared, and the lightnings flashed ; 
and the strong and the beautiful of the forest were prostrated ; 
and within the easy reach of onr eyes, the lovely and peace- 
fal residence of generous manhood, ofyoDth,and. heanty,aQd 
childhood, was struck, and shattered, and consumed, leaving 
only smouldering and smoking ruins I And while wending 
back to our task ; as if to drive the last unaober thought or 
feeling away, there arose another vision, of another, but rela- 
tive character. 

It was a frightful phantom of a blind, malign, and bloody 
fanaticism, in the likeness of a war-fiend. He seemed a stony- 
hearted monster, clad in full armor ! Though apparently ad- 
vanced in age, with the seeming ease of a tiger, he leaps on 
his pale horse, whose breath of name, from expanded nostrils, 
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fires a fearful phase to his decoratioos of human bones and 
air, of all sizee and colors. With one blazins^ blast of a huge 
brazen trumpet, the Eeud-cbief calk around him a might/ 
host of all shades and nations, armed to the teeth, and bearing 
torches in full blaze. Oo their black banners there was in- 
Bcribed in letters of blood, — " Down with the Bible!" " Down 
with the ConstitntioD I" " Down with the Union !" 

Led on by their mighty chief, they halt at a place of sepal- 
tare. It is the buriafground of some of their victims already 
offered on their ever-bui-ning altar. The chief mounts a 
tomb still wet with a nation's tears, and ponra forth from his 
brazen throat a song of victory for achievements past, and of 
vengeance to be jotted betbre they put off their armor. 
Though our shocked fancy followed them through hnrning 
towns to fields of carnage, sickened at heart, we turned awar 
from this vision, with not a feeling lefl in sympathy wiu 
satire. 

Thus sobered into serioua sincerity, but not in despair for 
the cause of truth and humanity, proceed we to the thankless 
task — heaven forbid that it be bootless, too — of calling atten- 
tion to what should not — ^if great evil to our country and to hu- 
manity is to be avoided — T)as6 away &om thinking minds 
anhoeded. And if the too thoughtless of threatened evil may 
be induced to think seriously and wisely, as all ought to 
think, of what may come of allowing factious fimaticism to 
work out its mad will unexposed and nnrebuked, our task, 
tho ug h thankless, will have been a labor of love not lost. 

mthin four days of each other, in New York and I^ndon, 
3000 miles asunder, the select chiefs of the army of abolition- 
ism, with many thousands of the rank and file, convened to 
felicitate one another on past successes ; to offer incense to 
their great Diana; tore-anathematize their foes, all neutrals 
inclosive ; to devise plans for future operations until their 
object shall be accomplished ; and to replenish their treasnry 
with the sinews of war. The fearful fact must not bo dis- 
gnised nor forgotten, that on both sides of the water they 
form a mighty host of sworn enemies to our government and 
peace. And sustained, and comforted, and cheered on by 
the crown and coronets of England, especially, and generally 
by all the powers of Europe, undoubtedly great is their 
mightiness. Heaven be praised, Truth is mightier. Let it 
have free course and there is nothing to fear. If true to our 
■God and country, in deed, and not in words only, knowing 
what we should do, and doing what we know, and of tlie ra- 
anlt of the confiict with religious and political fanaticism, there 
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needs to be do appreheneioi}. If we fkil and fall, it yr'iM be 
oar own feulfc and jnst punishment for cloeing onr eyes npon 
the threatened danger, and falling asleep on onr arms. For 
Buch listlessneBS of folly and madness, we can have now no 
shadow of apology. 

If hitherto there have existed the smallest donbte respect- 
ing the spirit, principles, and the designs of the anti-slaveiy 
lea^ne and covenant, there is now no peg remaining on which 
to hang even the skeleton of a donbt. From their highest an- 
thorities in their highest places, we are made fully acq^uainted' 
without chance of mistake, with the abolition spirit, as a fac- 
tious and a fiendish spirit ; with their avowed prmciplea, lying- 
at the foundation of taeir system, as destructive of loyalty ana 
allegiance to all governments. Divine and human ; and with 
their designs, as revolutionary and terrific. 

These propositions are fully sustained by the reports, reso- 
lutions, and speeches, of both meetings; so perfectly are they 
in unison, though separated by an ocean. By their own clear 
showing, they have no hearts but of stone, for anv who do not 
agree and go with them ; no tongue but of calumny and con- 
demnation for the millions of better men than themselves, 
whom they would destroy at a blow if within their reach ; and 
no hand but to wield a scabbardless sword, already reeking 
with gore. 

So far from complaining at this clear showing, we thank 
them for it. Aye, thanks to them for showing that bloody 
hand. The sword gleaming in the sun, is less to be feared 
than the stiletto in the dark. Yes, forthus coming up boldly 
to the line, in full force, which divides the loyal from the law- 
less, to hurl defiance in our faces, — thanks. "We accept and 
will meet it. And for their declarations of contempt for the 
word and will of the Sovereign of the Universe; — of bitter 
hatred of the Constitution of our country ; and of abhorrence 
and contempt for their justifiers and defenders, — thanks ; — 
many thanli, to all the host of th»m, from the " enlightened 
Earl of Shaftsbury," down through all grades and shades, to 
the darkest subaltern in the ranks, on either side of the sea. 
For now no longer can the man who defers to the Bible as a 
believer, or to the Constitution as a patriot, find any ground 
of vexation or doubt on the question of bis duty to bis country 
or his God. 

We have no doubt about onr duty in this matter of our essay 
to do good to the cause of truth, by exposing error ; bat bow 
best we may present the subject, we are free to confess to a 
■eriouB perplexity. We wodld arouse our readers to its dread 
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importance, as years ago it was foreseea and foreshovn by some 
of oDr great prophet-statesmen, now no longer on the ramparts 
to BODQd the alarm. Bnt how to attempt it in the way most 
likely to secnre a good portion of euccess, — that is the qnes. 
tion which has given tis no slight anxiety. If it were only de- 
sirable, — as it cannot be after more than twenty years of 
orranized political and religions anti-skrery agitation^to 
ma^e a graphic showing of the extravagances of the May 
Meetings in the Chinese Kooms, in the Tabernacle, and in Ex- 
eter H^, the task might be easy enough, and perhaps not 
qaite fruitless ; but the momentous nature of the subject, and 
the great interests involved, preclnde us from this easy way 
of treating it. 

The stake is too heavy to be played for carelessly, or in 
sport ; and we have really no heart for the levities of literature 
when the peace of the hnman race is in such jeopardy, and 
not only damage, bnt ruin are threatened to our beloved 
commonwealth, by sundering it into hostile sections. To 
prevent so terrible a calamity to the whole human race, it 
IS doubtless needfnl that the people be mads acquainted 
with the character of the leagued agents who have sworn to 
effect it before they remit their hostile efforts. Familiar 
should we be with the impious use they make of the Sacred 
Book on which rest onr hopes for onraelves, for onr of&pring, 
and for our country : — with their savage exultations over tiie 
dead bodies of the devoted stat^men whose loss has made a 
nation mourn, and bedewed their graves with a nation's tears ; 
— the noisome epithets applied to the Union, — many of the 
strongest ties of which they have already sundered ; — «lt 
these abominations of the reckless agitators should be made 
fiimiliar to the people of our country, that they may be 
rebuked with a wholesome indignation by all its true friends ; 
and their Jacobinical fury against the constitution and laws 
of the land, be thoncht upon only as moral treason of the 
darkest hue of atrocity. But we must forbear to blot onr 
paper, or disfigure our Review, by anything beyond reluctant 
allusions to these outrages on everything sacred and dear to 
t^e hearts of men of faith and patriotism. 

In this, our task in the service of truth, — in the command- 
ed work of rebuking error ; — for the sake of the country, for 
the sake of what of peace there remains to us ; and above 
all, for the sake of the sacred principles involved ; two things 
there are which we would strictiy avoid : — the first, to answer 
railing with railing; and the second, to damiwe our own 
Benae of the beaaty of charity, by withholding it from any 
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individual or class of people, to whom it may be safely ex- 
tended without greaterdamage. "Have alarge charity hag," 
flwd aa old preacher, " but not big enough to bold the devu." 

From this, our chosen position, we will glance at some of 
the declared principleB and notions of the abolitionists as 
found patent in the Eeports of the Slay Meetings. With 
these principles and notions, charity has nothing to do. It is 
applicable to responsible agents only, and not at all to actions 
or errors ; to principles or notions. Having looked a little 
wistfully, perhaps, at these, as charitoble as possible, we will 
make our salutations to the officers and orators. 

It is the more needful to expose the radical errors involved 
in the principles and positions of the party, that there'is a large 
class of honest — in the nsnal sense — and conscientious people, 
who seem in great danger of being drawn into the destroying 
vortex of this perilous flood. Tliese honest people are mis- 
led by the unexamined assumption that all is true that has 
been falsely reported of the crying evils of Southern slavery ; 
and that they would be at once removed by the immediate 
and entire emancipation of the slaves without l)eing replaced 
by other and greater evils. From abolition poblications, 
everywhere importunately hawked about, tbey derive alt 
their knowledge of the subject; and by these publications 
every allnsioD is avoided to the certainly inevitable conse- 
quences of emancipation, — so well shown by analogy in the 
condition and character of the free negroes abroad, and of 
the multitudes of them in oar own country. These honest 
people seem to have no ears for anything connected with the 
subject, save only for the lond claims of the abolitionists to 
be the fiiends and champions of humanity, — tlie only true 
philanthropista of the age. Taking them for granted, they 
admit these absurd claims unexamined, and say, truly 
eoough on this ground, if they are really the friends of hu- 
manity, though id some matters wrong-headed, then should 
they be esteemed wortliy of respect and admiration. Id 
passing, we may just stop here to ask, in the recent words of 
VI int^Iigent qnaiker no longer of the party, " What are the 
good fruits to be appealed to, in testimony of the goodness 
of the abolition tree i" 

Now this test of the Great Teacher, — "by their fmita ja 
shall know them," has nothing at all to do with abstractions. 
It is wholly and simply praoticaL It has only to do with 
character and comfort. 

And well may we ask, in what way or thing have they added 
to the stock of hamaQvirtDe, comfort, and happiness t lathis 
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greitt matter, atBtractlone, either cold or hot, are of no valne 
to the human species, — an order of beings to whom love, and 
peace, and safety, and plenty of food, are of considerably 
more intrinsic voJne than whole galleries of fancy pictures of 
abstractions, no matter how well soever executed, or highly 
colored ; with whole vocabalaries, to boot, of all the fiue ana 
high-sounding words in all the tongues of the babbling earth, 
how sweetly soever snng, or how loudly and loftily Boever 
declaimed from an anti-slavery platform. 

Let these honest people, who would do good, and not evil, 
endeavor to think wisely* and rightly on these practical 
queetione, and they may Snd it quite easy to withdraw their 
respect and admiration fi-om these doers of evil only; and 
teachers of mischievous folly and falsehood. That foolish and 
false are their teachings, their lato annnal meetings bear ample 
and irrefragable testimony. Look wo at some of their leesonfl, 
published for the enlightenment of mankind on the subject 
of American slavery, of which they speak as if it were of 
the same type as was Boman slavery m the most heartlesa 
age of the empire ; or like that which still exists in the dark 
dominions of savage African chiefs, who uniformly murder 
the slaves which they cannot sell. Manifestly confounding 
our American slavery with these foreign abominations, — aa 
unlike as love and hatred, peace and war, or the ferocitv 
of incendiaries, and the peaceableneBS of quakers, — they tdl 
OS, of course, that it is " an inhuman and hateful system, 
which it is a diabolical policy to attempt to prolong ; that 
against it natnre cries aloud, while free democracy abjure it, 
and true Christianity recoils from its leprous toncn." There- 
fore, they " will not cease their agitation until it is abolished 
entirely and unconditionally." 

To answer this rhetorical flourish of trumpets with a simple 
question or two, we may be allowed to ask, — is it less diaboli- 
cal to retain the negro in his present condition, than it would 
be to reduce him to the wretchedness of the free negro of 
the North? Is it more inhuman to keep him in labor to 
supply himself and family with plenty of food, than to deny 
him the privilege to worlr, that he and they may be saved 
from the necessity of living on the wages of wickedness, or 
of perishing by starvation ; — the miserable alternative of 
thousands of free blacks ? Are Naiurt and Free Democracy 
a pair of cruel fanatics, who would give stones instead of 
bread to the hungry ? If Christianity recoils from a system 
of mercy and morals, under the protection of which the black 
man is better off and a better man, than in any other 
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condition yet provided for him, it muat then be no other than 
the chriBtianity peculiar to the transcendental anti-slavery 
"church of the future;" and not that of the old times of 
the apostles. In tbe menacing pledge that agitation will not 
cease, there are no terrors for laithfuT men ; for so threatened 
the Voltaire school in the height of its agitation to abolish 
the chriettan religion. 

"Though a majority ofthe American people are indifferent 
to the claims of justice, honor, and humanity ; and politicians, 
ministers, and church members are generally apostate from 
the principles of republicanism and Christianity, with regard 
to the colored people ; yet as God is surely on their side, 
they are confident of succeae and triumph." 

There may be too much truth in this charge of indifference 
withreaard to the black race ; but whom ought the poor negroes 
to thank for it and for like favors? As to the unhappy apos- 
tatee, let them take care of themselves, if yet strong enough 
after so vithering an excommunication over and over again 
r^>eated vith all the changes. No doubt God is on the side 
or the &ithful negroes who remain contented io the condition 
in which His wise and merciful providence has placed them, 
and covered the world over with proofe of its being the 
veiT best for them while its most imperfect civilization re- 
mains as it is, — marked with vanity, selfishness, covetousnese, 
cruelty, and blood-guiltiness ; and if faithfnl they will con- 
.tinoe, they may well trust and hope to be saved from the 
tender mercies of abolitionism. 

" Though the American publishers, the Am. Tract Society, 
and the Am. S. 8. Union shall continue to expurgate and 
matilate British publications favorable to the cause of anti- 
slavery; yet full reliance may be rested on their own litera- 
ture to open the eyes of the people to the wrongs tbns done 
to the Society and to the vital importance of their cause." 

Anti-slaveiy literature has already done a good work in 
opening the eyes of such of the people as are willing to see 
that it IS fitlse and factious ; and we trust the class is increasing 
among men who are not a&aid nor ashamed to tell what they 
see. Inese denounced societieeare quite able to vindicate tbem- 
selvee, it may well be presumed ; but we may be allowed to 
inquire if the sifUng of aDti-slavety ignorance and nonsense 
out of British publications is so great a sin against abolidon- 
ism, what name may be given to the transcendental and abo- 
lition liberties taken with the Bible itself? 

" It is the high duty of anti-elavery religious bodies to take 
tbe high ground of excommunicating, as apostates and man- 
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fitealers, aot only all slsvd-holderB, bat all wlio witiihold their 
aid and advocacy from the Anti-slavery Society." 

The higher the ground they take, the more easily will their 
motives and movements be aeen through \ and the more 
-damnatory their excommuoicatioDS, the better they show the 
peculiar pieU' of their party. It is needless to say more on 
this point. It is abBolutely shocking to think of the revolting 
-character of such anti-chnstian Bentiments, snch blindness <^ 
heart, such pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy, snch envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all nucharitableneBe ! 

" It is oar Bacred duty to oppoBe, and if, possible, to defeat, 
all anti-abolition candidates kit office, and more and more to 
agitate the country, that we may again see the Kstional 
Ijegislatsre employed in onr behalf, as in the days of the 
revered John Quincy Adams," 

All the imagined dntiee of fanatics are equally sacred in 
their own eyee, and especially iB that of agitation in the moat 
mischievous and offensive manner. 

"It must continue to be made both expensive and danger- 
ous for masters to endeavor to recover their fugitive slaves." 

Expensive and dangerous do the reckless and lawless 
always make the preservation of law and order, but far more 
expensive and dangerous to the communityis it to allow them 
with impunity to trample on law and order. 

"The contempt and scorn of the community should be the 
reward of all who aid in the execution of any law of the land 
nnsanctioned by the Anti-Slaveiy Society, whose solemn duty 
it is to defeat the government in its attempts to enforce i& 
^enactments." 

The Christianity and the republicanism of these piouB 
patriots make it their dnty to defeat the government m its 
endeavors to administer its own laws I Some, perhaps all 
of tfaem, deem it a solemn dnty so to carry out their principlee 
— one of their reverend preachers urges submission to their 
higher law to the employment of psrjiist and uubdeb to 
defeat the administration of the laws of the land. And well 
may he be reckoned a true type of an honest abolition fanatic. 
Por snch we find it impossible, even while the shocked soul 
recoils, not to feel something like the oriental reverance for 
the insane maniac, mingled with that species also which 
Hilton inspires for a great nameless hero who held the au- 
thority of God in like contempL 

" Trtie free people of color are cruelly treated in the free as 
nrell as in the slave States, where their rights are trampled 
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on, bat they may trust in the promises of Qod for a change ia 
the sentimenta of the community in their favor," 

If tiieir rights are traiupied on in the South, how fare they 
in the North, where, from their worse character in general, 
they are in worse odor ! Nowhere else in onr country is the 
free negro bo kindly and consMerately treated as in the 
Southern States, nor his person and rights so well protected. 
Ab was the cose in tlie old times, — often alluded to in the 
Bible as a " hireling," his condition is held to he less happy 
and less honorable than that of tlie slave, to whom a yalid 
claim of right ia accorded to the enjoyment and protection of 
the master's household; but as an object of pity and charity^ 
his person and rights are far better cared for than with ns in 
the North. Were it not so, why should the tens of thousands 
of free negroes choose to remain in the South ) The people 
have DO desire to retain them, but there is too much of ba- 
manity there to expel them by law, as large portions of the 
North are desirous to do. The jails and penitentiaries and 
lunatic asylums of the South are not, as with us, crowded 
with free blacks ; nor, as with us, do they die in droves by 
starvation. There are orators among tbem, too; but they do 
Dot fill the air with complaints of ill treatment, as did the 
ebony and topaz orators of the May Meetings. 

"The principles of caste and porsecntion derive much of 
their aid from the coercive features of the Ooloniza'tion Soci- 
ety, which is willing that the victims of prejudice be made 
uneasy and miserable here, that they may consent to go to 
■ iJbena." 

We know not what is meant by these coercive features, but 
we would ask if the condition of the free negro was an envi- 
able one — exempt from uneasiness and misery — before the 
Anti-slavery and Colonization Societies began their antago- 
nism ? Was such their condition thirty-six winters ago in this 
city of New York, when a considerable percentage of all the 
negroes nnprotected by the public as criminals, lunatics, and 
paupers, died of cold and hunger! Was it so in 1826, when 
the " Prison Discipline Society" — Dr. Wayland, a chief man- 
ager — in aluminous report, revealed to the astonished world ■ 
the alarming, the horrible and degraded, and most miserable 
character and condition of the free blacks in all the Northern 
States 1 " The first canse existing in society," says that report, 
" of the frequency and increase of crime, is the degraded 
character of the colored population." If the candid among 
abolitionists will examine that report of twenty-seven yean 
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aso, if not inclined to " absolve the gods," the; will readilv 
aSsolre the Colonization Society from this cruel and groimd- 
lesB charge. 

Here is a short lesson for the people, tut full of edification : 
" All who are connected with slavery are unworthy the chris- 
tian name." So say these self-elect^ judges, who scoff at the 
fear of being judged in their turn. 

"Was it always so ? Or has the test been divinely altered \ 
If always so, then Paul was quite mistaken in the character 
of Philemon ; and, if without irreverence it may be aosaid, — 
Jeeus mistook the character of the Koinan Centurion, whose 
faith Ho approved and praised : for both of those good men 
were nndoubtedly slave-noldera. But the Christianity of those 
old times is a " fossil faith," unworthy of this age of transcen- 
dental abolitionism. 

'* The increased feeling manifested in Great Britain in favor 
of emancipation in this country, well becomes those who have 
freed themselves from the contaminations of slavery." 

How beautifully appropriate is Uiia praise of the greatest 
slave-holding power on earth — Kussia perhaps alone except- 
ed — and the most powerful protector of the African slave- 
trade, by pretending to work out its suppression, while con- 
niving at its pursuit by other nations 1 There are the very 
best of reasons fur believing, next to its frank avowal, that by 
the connivance and approbation of the British Government, 
the slave-trade continues to this day, and witli greatly increas- 
ed aggravations. So, as we shall see by-and-by, even our 
Anti-slavery folks seem rather to think, notwithstanding their 
unqualified praise iu this place. Again for a British exam- 
ple; — 

" Onr Govern meat ought to follow the British example, and 
emancipate all our slaves immediately and unconditionally, in 
compliance with the petition of the philanthropic men and 
women of Great Britain and Canada 1" 

This text may well be allowed to pass without note or com- 
ment. It must have been stereotyped abroad ; for our free- 
Bchool boys know how absurd it is. Again : 

"The salutary reformsfwhich the English are exerting them- 
selves to effect, entitle them to interfere with our institution 
of slavery." Excellent logic, is it not? 

But what great things have the Englisli done to better the 
condition of the houseless and starving poor, and otherwise 
to lighten the heavy yoke of British oppression ? They have 
done not a little talk in Exeter Hall, aud some in Stafford 
HoDBe ; and speculators have erected a few improved tenaat- 
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lies for the Ijetter accommodation of snch laboring people ab 
are yet able to pay rent ; bnt that the rich, to whom abotitiou- 
iem in England Beeme principally confined, hare made any 
great Bacrificee to elevate the farm laborer to the comfortable 
condition of our Sonthem slaves ; to relieve the sewing wo- 
men ; to rescue the naked women and children from the alime 
of the mines, or to give shelter and food to the multitndea of 
homeless miserables of their metropolis, we have not yet been 
informed. When all these things they have done, and well 
done, it may be quite in time to consider what elee may er^- 
title them to interfere with onr affairs. Bat what have we 
here? 

" While it is proper for the people in other coantries to re- 
monstrate against the barbarities of American slavery, it 
wonld be eqnally proper for citizens of this coantry to remon- 
Btrate with the people of England, for aUovnng slaves to be 
stolen from Africa and carried to Brazil or Cuba, and not re- 
quiri^ the immediate emancipation of all slaves introdoced 
mto Cuba since 1820, contrary to express treaty etipnla- 
tiona." 

And what say the noble Lords to this ! Palmerston, Shafta- 
bnry, CarliBle especially.! A pretty serions charge by dear 
bremren, that exemplary England, freed from the contamina- 
tions of slavery, has allmced, and is still allmoing, id est, con- 
senting to, slaves being stolen from Africa and carried to Bra- 
zil or Ouba 1 It is no doubt a true bill ; but how came oar 
abolitionists to present it ! Well, let them settle it among 
themselves ; or, if they cannot, and fall ont by the way, so 
much the better for honest men. 

" Anti-slavery efforts should be directed more than bereto- 
fbre to the rising generation." 

Is not Uncle Tom's Cabin already introduced into the 
Transition Church Sunday schools ; and are not the Bev. 
Theodore Parker and Miss Lucy Stone the accredited leaders 
of a numerous and fkithful corps of lectnrers to trtan the 
yonth of onr country in the way they should go, through the 
mysteries of abolitionism and like improvements on the old 
faith, toprepare them for the coming "charch of the human- 
ity V lien what more can be desired ! If anything, no 
doubt the Bev. Henry Ward Beecher can supply the place, 
and the president and secretary, Messre. A. & X. Tappan, the 
means. 

"The great body of the people have been deceived by men. 
in church and state, to whom they have yielded their confi- ' 
dence, and when undeceived by abolitioQ efforts, they will 
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fuise in their might, and with Bcora trample in the dust the 
aathority of all euch as have imposed on their credulity, and 
led them to support a system at war with oational happiness 
and proeperitr. 

Such are tlie revolntionary principles of the party; and, 
impelled by them in the porsuit of their object, to which, 
thongb they may not attam, they may effect an amonnt of 
mischief now undreamed of by the men who, in thouBands, 
oaght to aroase themselves from their sleep of an unwise 
indifference, and avow themselves the earnest friends of truth 
and order, and the liberal patrons of opposition to this grow- 
ing and strengthening faction, which thus threatens ruin, not 
to one only, but to every institntion of our country. 

What notions they have of religion can hardly be better 
expressed than by their declaration, that they will continue to 
carry on their work " npon strictly christian principles, by 
christian means, and in a christian spirit," Can a lull in a 
atorm of fanaticism be more appropriately employed than in 
aach professions of being the elected of God to a work of 
blood and carnage i 

We find it impossible to keep out the recollection of a cer- 
tain like worker under a like delusion, and cannot think freely 
on anything else nntil we put it down ae followeth i — There la 
a well authenticated account of an Italian bandit who piously 
attributed his great success in robbery to the supervenient 
grace that fell upon his vocation as a blessing from tne Yir^o, 
m>m the employment only of christian means, on christian 
principles, and m a christian spirit. He did not exult ov& 
the dead bodies of his victims, but dropped on them the tear 
of pity, buried them as decently as circumstances would al- 
low, and always in due time and form erected crosses to mark 
theplaces of sepulture. 

That Italian murderer undoubtedly thought himself .a very 
good christian. Has the fell spirit of abdition fanaticism a 
Better claim? In what rational meaning is it more christian- 
like than the Italian assassin's was} "Take this revolver," 
said a reverend abolitionist to a negro, " and take good aim 
at the head of the first man who shttll dare to call yon or treat 
you as a slave." *' Since we were here last," says G-arrison, 
the chairman, " the three great champions of slavery have 

g)ne to dust. Where is John 0. Calhoun ? Where is Henry 
lay { Where is Daniel Webster ? All gone to decav, and 
we are here with our songs of victory," Better yet, — tliat is, 
more of the mnrder spirit : " In Christiaaa, the slaveholder 
was made to bite the dost 1 1 1" Can the malignest fanaticism 
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go bejond this ? And if each a man may boast of chriBtJan 
principles and of the use only of christian means, in a christ- 
ian spirit, what is there in the delusion of the Italian bandit 
to snrprise or ehock us ? 

"The Anti-slavery cause," say these pious ones, "in the 
opinion not only of its friends, but of many of its enemies, ia 
destined to certain and complete triumph." When such 
men trium^'h, then wo to the vanquished 1 Shall such warn- 
ings be given to the winds! It remains to be seen. 

"This certain and complete triumph is only retarded by 
unscrupulous politicians, who, for ambitious purposes, repu- 
diate the principles on which the government was established 
— by religious parties, who, from hypocritical motives, set 
aside the first lessons of Christianity and the claims of hu- 
manity — by commercial men, whose avarice tramples on 
both tables of the law of God — and by the slaveholders, who, 
in theii' wilful ignorance of political economy, their disregard 
of the rights of the enslaved, and their audacious attempts to 
usurp the prerogatives of the Almighty, *nin upon the thick 
bosses of nis buckler.'" 

It really seems a pity to dissect this fair body of rhetoric 
to look for ita logic ; and therefore leaving the politicians, 
the religious bodies, and the merchants to answer for tbem- 
selves to these tremendous charges, we will say a word for the 
slaves and slaveholders. It was formerly an axiom of the 
abolitionists, that necessarily slaves can have no rights. 
That is now repudiated, but their rights, they say, are " dis- 
garded." When this they arc compelled to give up as no 
longer tenable, what thent They well enough know that 
the rights of slaves are not only fully recognized by the laws 
and customs, and by the public sentiments of the South, but 
also that they are more watchfully and strictly guarded than 
are the rights of any other subordinate class of people on the 
face of the whole earth, — indeed better than are the rights of 
women and children and poor laboring people of our own 
Northern States, to say nothing of the wretched condition of 
^e dependent classes in the Old World under the heel of grind- 
ing oppression. This is not only provable, but it has been 
.proved to the satisfaction of all who have ears to hear the 
truth. 

What audacious attempts have the people of the South 
made to usurp the prerogatives of the Almighty 1 They have 
never pat forth an impious band to steady His ark, faithlesa 
of His own power to oo it, or in presumption that they could 
do it better. They have never attempted to alter or ignore 
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His word to snit evil parpoees. They have never attempted 
to supercede His revelation with one of tLeir own, nor cried 
" down with the Bible," to erect a higher law on ita ruins. 
Oan these things be said of transcendental abolitionists { 

"We have gleaned this sheaf of indices from scarcely the 
richest part of the field ; but we ninat leave the documentaty 
evidences of the treasonable and fanatical cliaractei- of orgtm- 
ized abolitionism, to proceed to a brief notice of the cbaraeter- 
istic proceedings ana speeches of the occasion. 

Wii, Llotd Garrison, the chairman and oetensive leader, 
commenced the ceremonies of the 1 1th with an auto dafe, by 
reading the fifth chapter of Exodus as their licence for rash- 
ness and violence, and by re slaying the slain. This profane 
be^nning was followed by a vofunlcer prayer, so called, by a 
"peaceable qnaker," in w'hich be affirmed the infidelity of'^all 
religions opposed to the roya! law of liberty. Of course 
that mere truism nobody can deny. But what is that royal 
law? The early quakere made it to consist in the liberty to 
disturb public worship. Tlie Anti-elaverj- quakers of our day 
limit it to the liberty to disturb the peace of the country. 
This qiiaker prayer, addreaeed to the audience, was followed 
by an address to it by the chairman, wherein he telleth them 
that the Anti-slavery cause is destined to conquer all opposi- 
tion. In proof of this, he enumerates various conquests al- 
ready gained. The corrupt city of New Torlf, which two 
years ago beat and banished them, is now reconquered, and 
nere we are now, in defiance of them who said we should not 
epeak fthemselves now 8ilent)-~in defiance of the Union Safe^ 
Committee, themselves disanited and unsafe. We find our- 
selves here, but where they are to be found, heaven only knows. 
And since last we were here, the great champions of slavery 
have gone to dust, Whereis JohnOTCalhoHn) Where is Henry 
Clay T Where is Daniel Webster % All gone to decay, and 
we are here with our songs of victory over the government 
overthrown and no longer able to enforce its laws, over slave- 
holders compelled to bite the dust." Such is the mild char- 
acter of the pious chairman's address, trhich, though partly 
anticipated, may well bear the repetition. We may be ex- 
cused Irom following him through Uncle Tom's Cabin and 
Stafford House to the reception in Boston of the petition of 
the ladies of England, signed by over half a million of wo- 
men, aa we must pass on to the remarkably lucid, and elo- 
quent, and most edifying speech of 

Mr. Edwabd Qothot, of Massachusetts. He warmly con- 
gratulates the chairman aa the originator of tlte abolition 
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moTement ; and tells him that he is not rightly called an infi- 
del, becattae do motive but faith in God could have led him to 
it. What a Daniel and Aristotle combined, this Mr. Edward 
Qnincy must be 1 " Do you delight to be lield up to public 
reprobation and scorn !" says mi. Edward Quincy, to tJie 
chairman ; and the chairmao should have answered ^' Yes " ; 
for BO do all fanatics, and alwayshave done. It is their voca- 
tioa. And here the orator turns to the respected audience, 
and asks if American abolitionists delight to be in the minor- 
ity ? And their being so becanse they do not delight in it, he 
confidently attributes to their faith in Ood I Excellent logic, 
to be sure, and consolatory to minorities. Heaven forfend 
that it make our Whig friends vain-gloriouB. Thus proceeds 
Mr. Edward Quincy : " We have unchurched the church. 
We have excommunicated thestate. Wehavestood up before 
the American people and defied them. We have trampled 
their laws under oar feet. And did we these things because 
we delighted in being in a persecuted minority ) No, bat be- 
cause we trusted in God and thought it our duty so to do.'^ 
T,et no man hereafter question the legitimacy of Mr, Edward 
Quincy's fanaticism. But what means he that the Plymouth 
fathers little thought, when they fled here fi-om persecution, 
there was to be a Procrustean bed established here to measure 
men's consciences t Why, my dear Mr. Edward Quincy, did 
they not first of all erect that very bed with their own hands, 
and then measure everybody and everything by it f If yon 
will re-read their history from their own pens, and collate it 
with that of your loving Quaker associates, you can be at no 
loss to decide who erected that instrametit of the New Eng- 
land inquisition. And then, too, you may be able to tell as who 
first and heartiest entered into the African slave-trade ; and 
whether it was before or after the authorities of Massachu- 
setts first began the enslavement and sale of the Quakers. 

Very gravely does Mr. Edward Quincy declare that, " if 
the Anti-slavery Society &il in their endeavors, than the 
American revolution was a failure." That it was a failure in 
his way, he has befope proved. Mr. Quincy is of that Maassr 
chusette school thatlong time ago decided Christianity a failure. 
'Everything &ilB, religious and political, which fails to meet 
their viaws ; or to be guided implicitly by their ultra notioqe. 
Snch is exactly what they mean by fa^Aire ; — no more, no 
lees. Heaven grant us a long history of such failures. Bat 
space cannot he aVowed us farther to follow this profound ex- 
positor of anti-slarery, religion, and politics, and mostamusine 
orator, Mr.- Edward Qoincy, of Maesachasetta. It is hoped 
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that we hare given our readers sach ODtline of his spirit, as 
mav enable them to clothe it with a becomiog form of flesh, 
ana to put into it a heart to match — the spirit, not the flesh. A 
■ heart oi flesh would melt or explode amid the fires of a &Datic 
spirit 

Miss Lucy Stomb, introduced by the chairmaD, mounts the 
platform in a fine frenzy of enthusiasm, which seems in a fair 
way to culminate into something less poetic, yet even more 
terribly sublime Miss Lncy seems not yet lost in the thnn- 
der-cloads of fanaticism. She seems not quite bo certain as her 
predecessors, of the near approach of the flniahiug triumph of 
abolitionism, over all the institutions of the country : for she 
says, " when the people rose like a cloud to give their votes 
for Franklin Pierce, they did it with their eyes wide open." 
And she very naturally seems to think, that so well knowing 
what they were about, they may not so very soon be pi-epared 
' to comply with the expressed wish of Mr. Edward Quincy, 
" to change their ideas, ' and to subvert the institutions which 
Mr. Edward Quincy says are " but the projections of ideas." 
A pretty considerable of a transcendental metaphysician must 
be this Mr. Edward Quincy, of Massachusetts, wnom, at last, 
so reluctantly we part with, in the good company of Miss Lncy 
Stone, that we may attend to the eloquent 

Mr. WEttniOL Fmixips. This gentleman is famous for 
strong words, in commendation of strong measures. On this 
occasion, his speech has so little that is new in it, of either 
profaneness or fun, that we can only spare space to enumer- 
ate a few of his selected curses ; viz., 1. Of the Union: "May 
my tongue cleave to the roof of ray mouth before I call it a 
^orioQS Union, — it is accursed. I wash my hands of it.". S, 
Of Washimgtoh : " I do not thank God for giving him to us." 
3. Of the pulpit, and Dr. Itogers, and Dr.Bpring, byname, 
and all in general, saving only of the Anti-siaveir type. 4. 
Most, if not all our great departed, and Daniel Webster in 
particnlar. With these anatbemas, he concluded with offer- 
iDg this resolution : 

" That we reaffirm our old principle, ' immediate and nu- 
conditional emancipation of the slave ;' and we also reaffirm 
our conviction that there is no probability for that except by 
the dissolution of the Union and the reconstitutioQ of the 
American church." 

This will speak for itself, while we hear the 

Kev. Hkmbt Wabd Bebcheb say, that he is hopeful, and 
can propose to himaelf the idea of a country not having for- 
ever this plagoe-Bpot upon it ; and that he doea not know bat 
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that if the Union wasBplit in two, and one-balf was free from 
slavery, he would prefer that half, ten thousand times to the 
whole. Morlest man, he does not know. He hopes mnch 
from the failure of the Christianity of the present and the p&st, • 
to enable his school to rejovenate the old world with a quite 
new and better sort of religion. And so he gives place to 

Mr. Fkedekice Douqlas, who rejoices that they have got 
possession of the great metropolis again, as a snre sign of Uie 
fntnrc triumph of the cause, though bo fears it may be in some 
distant happy future. But as he is to appear again, we allow 
him to mike room for the chairman to adjoiuTi the meeting, 
after a sulamn response to Key. Mr. Beecher's creed, and a 
brief denunciation of the Union. 

Notices of the Tabernacle and Exeter Hall meetings, are 
reserved for our next namber. 



G. W. CURTIS.* 



Mr. Cubtis is one of the most prominent: of oar yonnger 
writers, nnd if his works are fewer in number than those of 
bis cotcn < poraries, they are not less noticeable, To have pass- 
ed over Lis name in mentioning the catalogue of American 
authors, ten years, or even five years ago, would have excited 
DO surprise. To pass it over now, woiud be a glaring and an 
unpardonable omission. When, upon the establishment of a 
new magazine, the public attribute this or that article to 
a particular individual, it is a sure sign that they are not 
sorry to continue an acquaintance, already formed under other 
circamstances. 

Mr. Curtis is fairly in the road to an honorable and lucra- 
tive reputation In letters. He is young, facile, and auffioient- 
ly industriouB. He has travelled, and is not ashamed of his 
country, after having com pared it with others. He hae caught 
the public ear, and will be henceforth obliged to waste no 
breath in announcing his existence, and his claims to a hear- 
ing. These are advantages which go a great way toward in- 
eurine success, and serve to counterbalance many faults. 

If Mr. Curtis' first book had been his second or third, be 
would not have fared so well with the critics, even if he had 

" Nile Notes of ollowadji. Tho Ilowadji in SjriiL LotuH-Eating; «3ani- 
mer Boah, bj G. W. Cunm, author of Mis HoUt, The Howadji in Sjris, A«. 
Ilev-York: HMper A Brotben. IMS. 
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made jast as firm frienib of the pablic. We always expect a 
^reat deal tUat is bad in a first book, and are content to pass 
it by with slight cesBure, if we discorer an accompanying or 
a promised substance of good. The Nile Notes is one of the 
most unequal books of travel ever written. It contains mach 
graphic and natural description of scenery and character ; a 
uir share of sound moralizing ; the style of many chapters is 
good ; and a vein of satirical wit pervades the entire work. 
On the other hand, it contains so mnch nonsense and bad 
grammar, that, in view of its having been the follower of 
one or,two other books bv the same aathor, we should not 
hesitate to style him by as bad a name as can be selected 
from that vocabulary which fumisbed supplies to Horace, to 
Boilean, to Pope, and to Homero-Mastix. 

It is entirely a mistake on the part of the public, to suppose 
that a prosperous author is mortified by being made to look 
at the faults of his first compositions. The autorial tribe are 
notdeficient in vanity, and they are as easily piqued as other 
men, bat the consciousness of a enccessful present is always suf- 
ficient to compensate for the mistakes or the ill-fortnne of the 
past. If we recur, therefore, to some of the faults with which 
the Nile Notes are so thickly interspersed, we shall not be 
accused of endeavoring to wound the feelings of its author, or 
even of being indifferent to his sensitiveness. It is, indeed^ 
quite probaUe that Mr. Curtis does not look on these faults 
with precisely the eyes with which we regard them. He may 
imagine that he sees the point of sentencee which we consider 
pointless ; and may discover the intention of sense in parsr 
graphs of which we can make nothing but nonsense. No sen- 
tence, however incoherent or absurd, was ever wi-itten, that 
did not, atthe time of its composition, either wholly or in part, 
satisfy the writer ; and it is for this reason that the beet critica 
of all ages have advised delay i n the publication of what haa 
been written, and unite in pronouncing him the best writer, 
who knows best liow to ei-ase. 

Very little, we are confident, was erased from the Nile 
Notes. The book was written with rapidity and at fever heaL 
and the individual by whom the proofs were read was as timid 
as the author was wild. The book, therefore, came out very 
like the original manuscript, a chaotic medley of sense and non- 
sense; of good writing and bad writing; of wit and of plati- 
tude. It may amuse the reader to notice some of the uultB 
of which an educated and travelled man may be guiltv, when 
his judgment is overpowered by his impulse, and oift^aesire to 
make a sensation : 
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"We were ID the dream of the death of the deadest land," 
tK7S the Howadji, in moralizing over the rains of Egypt. 
What are we to think of such a sentence, abruptly closing a 
chapter of ambitiooa writing ? 

Of the dancing girl, we are told by the Howadji, "The 
«harp surges of jound «weeps around the room, dashing in 
regnlar meaeare against her movdeasri^a, nntil suddenly tha 
whole surface of her frame quivered in measure with the ma- 
flic * * * The Jrown 21ood of the sun Snrned along her 
veiDB — the soul of the snn streamed shaded from her eyeB. 
^e was still, almost statnesquely still. When she danced, it 
was only Bbill/neaB intensely stirred, and followed that of £as- 
hnk, aa moonlight succeeds smishine." " Stillness intensely 
stirred," is an unheard-of Bolecism, and has not even the merit 
of being expressive. The alliteration displayed in the sen- 
tence, " !n»e brown blood of the snn burned along her veins — 
the soul of the san streamed shaded," &c., is a contemptible 
affectation which meets the reader in every page of the Nile 
Notes. 

" Aid so frailty was ajl boated up the Nile to Esne. Not 
qaite, and even if it hod been, Abbas Pacha, grandson of Ma- 
homraed Alee, and at the request of the old Facha'a danghter, 
has boated it all back again." The Howadji is a bold man, 
and has no fear of Lindley Murray ; his prool-reader is a tim- 
id man, and is afraid of the Howadji. If this is not so, we 
mast confess ourselves unable to account for the bad gram- 
mar of the above extract. 

" Ton will be grave at Philse, how serenely sunny soever 
the day. But with a (gravity ^aver than that of sentiment, for 
it is the rfeadness of the c^eath of the land that you will feel." 
Alliterations like these are in bad taste, even if need never 
8o sparingly; and their abundance throughout the Nile Notes 
is to ufl inexplicable. "We can readily conceive of Mr. Curtis' 
falling into errors of style through inadvertence, but we can- 
not understand why he should labor to produce such ridicu- 
lous conceits as are displayed in his alliterations. " We (de- 
parted at (&wn," says he. " Before a oentle ^e the Ibis 
jZeetly jZew in the starlight, snrrounded "by the eakias." We 
are told of those who " swallow-like follow the summer, and 
shuffle off the (X>il of care at GoSro." All this is insuflera- 
biy tedions ; and the reader will have become thoroughly 
weary of it before finishing half a dceen chapters of the Nile 
Hotes. 

" I knew a palm-tree upon Capri," says the Howadji. " It 
Btood in select society of shining fig leaves, and lastrous ole- 
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andere: itoverhuogtbe balcony, and so looked, far orerleaxt- 
inc, down upon the blue Mediterranean. TLrongh the dream 
mists of southern Italian noons, it looked up the broad Bay 
of Naples, and sawTagueYesnvinsmeltingawa;} or at sunset 
the isles of the Sjrens, whereon th^ sin^ng sat, and wooed 
Ulysses as he went ; or in the fDll J&a.j moonlight the orang«e 
of Sorrento shone across it, great and golden, permanent 
planets of that delicious dark. And from the Sorrento where 
TasBo was bom, it looked across to pleasant Pozylippo, where 
Virgil is buried, and to stately Ischia. The Palm of Capri 
saw all that was fairest and most famoos in the Bay of Nar 
pies. 

" A wandering poet whom I knew, sang a sweet song to 
the Palm, as he dreamed in the moonlight upon that balcony. 
Bat it was only the free-masonry of sympatny. It was only 
syllabled moonshine. For the Palm was a poet too : and all 
Palms are poets." 

We have quoted this rhapsody as a sample of the Howad- 
ji's prose, when he suffers his wits to go a wool-gathering: a 
freedom often indulged in by writers, at the expense of the 
patience of their readers. Much of the above paragi'aphs is 
ntter nonsense ; and the style in which they are written is in- 
sufferably muddy and turgid. The Nile Kotee is full of such 
trash ; and we do not doubt that even Mr. Curtis himself will 
admit that the book is no better than it should be. 

It is a relief to turn from the Nile Notes to the Howadji in 
Syria. After the appearance of the Nile Notes, it was natu- 
ral to expect that its Buuceesor would be either much better 
or much worse ; and we confess to having experienced a very 
lively sense of satisfaction, on discovering tnat it was very 
much better. We felt that the worst was over with Mr. Cor- 
i\a ; that his faults were not vices ; that he was not by nature, 
or incurably, a rhapsodist or a literary mountebank ; and that 
he was possessed of a full share of manly and wholesome am- 
bition. A comparison of the two books will amply justify 
Buch a conviction. 

LotuB-Eating, or a Summer Book, is not so elaborate a 
work as either of its predecessors, and yet we regard it as the 
best and most interesting of Kr. Curtis' works. There are 
few books that Bug^;eet more of American life and mannera 
than Lotus-Eating ; and there are none in which the contrast 
between the tastes and habits of Americans, and those of Eu- 
ropeans, is drawn more delicately or more correctly. Mr. 
Curtis is not a Malte-Bnin, and attempts no formal dia- 
qoifiitionB on the cnstoma of the inhabituits of either conti- 
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nent ; bnt 7011 riee from a pemsa] of the Sammer Boot, vith 
tiie feeling that yon have been liBtening to an edocated man, 
who has associated with well-bred men and women at home 
and abroad, and who has given jon the reealta of his obser- 
TatioQE, mingled with just enotigh of fancy, and of satirical 
exaggeration, to prove his own moderation, and to recom- 
mend him to the attention of all who wish to be informed on 
the social merits of themselves and their neighbors. 

The Snmmer Book first appeared in one of onr cirt' papers, 
in the shape of a aeries of letters. It was composed haetily, 
therefore, and Mr, Cartia' worst enemy cannot complain tlmt 
it smells of the oil. £nt the style in which it is written is so 
mnoh pnrer than that of the Nile Notes, that, were we to judge 
from this featnre alone, we should declare it to be of much 
less rapid composition than the latter work ; and as this is not 
the case, we most believe that Mr. Curtis only writes vicions- 
ly agaiost natnre, or when he deliberately abandons himaelf 
to the influence of reverie ; a prompter always unregulated, 
and givep np to mischief. 

yfe have a right to expect much in the fatnre from Mr. 
Curtis. We are sure that he will never repeat the follies of 
l^e Nile Notes. His works are each an improvement on the 
preceding, and there can be no better proof of a writer's sincer- 
1^ and anility than this. That the public view it in this light, 
is evident from the increasing favor wiUi which they regard 
their anthor. 



THE UNION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PAETT. 

Tbb mission of the Democratic party has for the last few 
years engaged the consideration of many reflecting minds, 
and commanded the labor of many able pens. Yarions inter- 
tfting and plansible theories have been suggested from time 
to time, and numerous inviting systems evdved and elabora- 
ted ; most of them, however,, proceeding upon the absurd hy- 
pothesis that those, who were drawn together by the sympa- 
Uiy which the desire to obtain a common end at one penod 
occasions, must remain so through all time, although ques- 
tions have since spnmg np, and now constitute the leading to- 
pics of the day, upon which they are radically divided in sen- 
timent. A brief consideration of the elements which compose 
tiie party will show how impracticable is this idea. The 
great controlling centre of the Democratic ccdomn, which baa 
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stood nnwaTeriii^ throngli eo manj vicisBitndee, is composed 
of the qaiet, toiling masses, who neither hold nor desire office^ 
Ther are the heart of its integrity, and the life-blood of its at' 

rlz^ion. Hey associate togetiier by a common impuls* 
the attainment of a common end ; not that they may by 
acting in concert gain official distinction, or the emolnmenta 
incident to place, bat becanse they agree in certain fonda- 
mental principles of public policy, which they desire to im- 
press npon the country, in a just and wise adminietraticm oi 
the Gov^ernment. Tliey rally to the support of the Demo- 
cratic party becanse of its pure and elevatod creed ; and loath- 
ing as they do Bvery sacrince of principle, will adhere to it 
no longer than it shall practise the doctrines it profeeaefl. 
They have no concern for the individual agencies by which 
their principles sbalt be enforced and establiebed, so that the 
power repose in faithful hands ; and, while they have no sym- 
pathy with office-holding or office-seeking, as such, they are 
wont to signify their appreciation of fideutj by devolving the 
duties of official station upon those most tried and trosty, and 
by withholding all such marks of confidence from those of 
donbtthl, timid, or uncertain faith. 

The union and consequent sapremacy of the Democratic 
party is desired by every true adherent of its faith, — by 
every friend of constitutional principles, — and by every advo- 
cate of a just and frugal government ; and how that most de- 
sirable consummation can be best attained, is a subject replete 
with profitable speculation. 

The Whig party, having no permanent principles which 
they can publicly avow, but depending for bme, cnance and 
occasion to furnish them, standing as uie natural and heredi- 
tary opponent of the Democratic principle, its factions serving 
as the sappers and miners and assailants of the Democrstie 
citadel, can embody their disjointed fragments, incongruous 
elements and discordant creeas by the promise of equal par- 
ticipation in common plunder, and a wide diatribntion of offi- 
cial honors and emoluments. This system was of Whig ior 
vention and origin. It was with them the result of stem ne- 
cessity, and should be left to their use and benefit forever, as 
a tabooed monopoly. For the Democratic party, constituted 
as it is, to reclaim the wandering or reconcile the jactious by 
a proceeding so base, would be at war with its fundamental 
pnnciples, and as impotent in expediency as reprehensible in 
morals. 

The Democratic party can never be united in sentiment by 
contract, nor boona together by the " cohesive power of pab- 
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lie plander," however c&refully quantities may be measnred, 
or nowever skilfully balanced between connoting sections. 
It neither can nor ought to be united or rendered harmo- 
nioos upon any other oaeiB than constitnting its own pure 
principlee the touchstone of its faith. Its membeia must be 
drawn together in unity bj the attraction of aggregation ; not 
that tbey may carry a political campaign and elect one ticket 
and defeat another, but that they may act in willing concert 
in extending, upholding, and enforcing, where liberty ha» a 
Dame, the benign influence of Democratic equality. 

Hie Democratic party reached its enviaBe eminence, im- 
pressed its salutary influences upon society, and secured the 
confidence of the masses, over a subtle, powerful, and wily an- 
tagonist, by eschewing office-brokerage, abjuring coalition, 
avoiding political patch-work, and reposing in confldence 
Qpott the catholicity of its creed. And so loug as it rigidly 
adheres to a policy so wisely established, it will resist succees- 
ftilly the assaults of adversity and the more fearful influences 
of a spurious prosperity. But every relaxation of principle 
vhich is yielded to accommodate t^e doubts, or silence the cav- 
illings of the querulous, or to suit an emergency, whether rest- 
ing in theory or reduced to practice, is a contribution to the 
cause of defection, which will serve to increase and quicken 
future demands with accumulated greed. Every effort to re- 
tain within the Democratic household those who war upon its 
doctrines and repudiate its creed, either openly or in secret, 
is bartering sound prmciples for faithless men, and is more de- 
structive of Democratic interests than have been the combined 
influences of all its open enemies from the time of the elder 
Adams to the present moment Every reward bestowed up- 
on the treacherous is a premium upon political treason, and 
a corresponding censure upon fldetity. Political, like natu- 
ral bodies, are wasted by decay and restored by nutriment. 
In every period of the history of the Democratic party, it has 
experienced formidable defections, hut its ranks have been 
Bnpplied irom the copious well-springs, whose sources are f<Tund 
with the healthy masses, and not from those whose hearts are 
elsewhere, but who are persuaded to linger, that they may 
BDuff up the odors of the political flesh-pots. 

Political parties are voluntary associations, and those who 
concur in leading questions of public moment will, as tbey 
shonld do, unless prevented by repulsive combinations, asso- 
ciate together for the puroose of attaining their end. Bat 
those who radically din&t m sentiment cannot honestly asso- 
ciate or harmonize, and it is as well Uie highest dictate of mo- 
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rslity, as the £rat principle of nataral instiiict, to eeparata 
accordinglj. Two caonot wort togetber in nnity cnless they 
are agreed, and the attempt to do so in matters of opinion, 
when each or either must snppreas hie conacientious belief^ iB 
■the worst speciee of hypocrisy in its most odious form. 

The doctrines of the Democratic party hare recently, and 
«pon a memorable occasion, been reaffirmed and sanctioned 
by the highest source of authority, after mnch popular consid- 
eration, — they have been widely promnlged and eitenaively 
accepted and approved. There is no farther opportunity for 
mistake or cavil, for those who are not for them are ^zainet 
them. Nor will they bo reconsidered or retracted. The at- 
tempt to reject someof the cardinal principles of Democracy, 
and to interpolate its creed with strange and hostile senti- 
ments, rendered this reassertion of principles snitable and ne- 
'Ceesary. There* is now perfect nnion of sentiment among and 
■between those who acknowledge this platform as a who^ and 
in all its parts, as containing the true principles of the pftrtr, 
.and who cherish and sustain its provisions in good faith, and 
no political palliatives are necesaary to render their actions 
barmonions. Snt those, if any there be, who, with profes- 
aions of democracy on their lips, dissent openly or by mental 
reservation, from the great chart so emphatically and harmo- 
jiiouBly established, or from any essential article thereof, ub 
no longer entitled to membership in the Democratic brother- 
hood, and shonld be excluded from its privileges. Their fidel- 
ity cannot be secured by constitutional resolves or pompous 
-declarations of existing unity, nor their sincerity purchased 
by the rewards of official patronage. So long as they nomi- 
-nally remain of the hoosehold of democracy, indulging sym- 
pathies and fostering sentiments at war with its dearest inter- 
-ests, so long there will be strifes, bickerings, and contentions 
in its connsels, and so long some harmonious catholicon will 
be in high request from the political Sangrados of the day, 
to onite the Democratic party and heal its divisions. Thoae 
who would retain such elements to rankle and fester in the 
boeom of the party, as they will, for any purpose however 
-sincere, or for reasons however specious, are resisting and 
postponing too sacceesfally, though unwfttiugly, its healthy 
onion, and undermining its integrity. 

In these days of offic^seeking d^eneracv and humiliation, 
when BO many propose to draw their bread from the public 
treasury, it is sorry evidence indeed of devotion to the prin- 
ciples of ^e party, or a nnion with its members, that those 
'desiroiis of place will clamoronaly assert their partizaQ zeal, 
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and consent to join in a grand Bteeplfrchase for BjKiilB, as may- 
be illuBtrated by a homelj compariBon. Doineetic birds and 
anitnalB, when a favorite and common article of food ib Btrewn 
before them, will unite in devouring it greedily, and vie with 
each other in testifying their Batiafaction on the occasion. But 
the close of the repast will find them with the same natures 
tmd characteristics respectively, aa at its commencement, and 
as little assimilated in Kind ; with no change of genus, claas^ 
or propensity, but ready to unite again in like manner when- 
ever the banqnet is spread before them. 

In politics, as well as in morals, there can be but one stand- 
ard of truth, and any wanton departure from that is defection, 
and should be characterized and treated accordingly. A sect 
of the ancient sophists indulged the foolish conceit that they 
poesesBed the ability to defend vice ae readily and as suceeBS- 
tnlly as virtue ; but fortunately no such gift has been vonch- 
safed to the Democracy of the nineteenth century, and fidelity 
and defection must continue to stand with them now ae here- 
tofore, as conspicnous antagonisms. It is a most obvious- 
troth, and universally conceded, that the Democratic party 
can be united upon the ground of principle only. If this bep 
BO, the higher the standard is elevated, the more perfect and 
harmonious will be the union. If none but those who are the 
most faithful and constant, and who at all times guard the' 
principles of the party as the vestal did the sacred fire, are 
the honored recipients of its confidence and rewards, defec- 
tion will repent of its misdeeds, or seek more congenial as- 
sociations for the exercise of its malign infinenceo, — fidelity 
will be encouraged to renewed exertion, the yoong and ardent 
will be incited to honorable emulation in a pursuit so flatter* 
ing to elevated ambition, and the honest masses, who observe 
with ef^le eye the course of political leaders, will continue to- 
honor tie Democratic organization witii their confidence and 
anpport. A anion thus established would be a nnion worthy 
of the name, and aa enduring as truth ; a nnion which would 
give a healthy tone tiironghont the entire ranks of the party, 
and gladden the hearts ofall its members ; and last, though 
by no means least in advantage, a union which wonld ex- 
pel from communion, and place beyond the Democratic pale, 
all iaithless hangers-on, office-leeches, and spoils-men, and 
enpply their places with honest men and reliable party mem- 

bnWS. 

It is hoth weak and idle to attempt to conceal the fact that 
there is a marked division in sentiment, upon a most vital lOr 
tional question, between tlie great body ef the Democratia 
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parly, aad some vbo claim its Tnembership, It ift moet ooa- 
BpicQonsly apparent in this State eepecialij, in every par^ 
moTeinent,Jn oront of the Legialature, and cannot be conceal- 
ed or Bacceesfnllj glossed over, to Bnit any interest bowerar 
neceesitons, or emergency bowever imperative. The breach 
is every day growing widei-, and it ia the duty of all true 
frienda of the party to look the embarrasament fully in the 
fece, and to aid in applying the remedy before remeaiee will 
be unavailing. Those who proclaim that there ifi no division, 
and yet in every word ana act recognize aectiona, more or 
leee in conflict in sentiment, furnish the beet refutation to their 
own assertions. If there are no sections, there are none to 
recognize, reward, or encourage, but one harmonions centre ; 
and no discordant notes will be beard, if none bnt those uni- 
formly faith^l are the recipients of party favor. If there aav 
sections, divided in opinion upon principles which lie at the 
foundation of our federative system, both cannot be right, and 
should theref(H-e not be encouraged, unless sections are to be 
perpetual. And every effort to mould them into one, to say 
nothing of its ahsurd injustice, must be as endless and nneuo- 
cessftil as the labors of aisvphfis. Truth and error are as va- 
riant in politics as in morals, and every reward bestowed upon 
the latter increases its insolent exactions, enconragee it to 
persevere in its delusions, and swells the number of its 
votaries. 

It requires no prophetic vision to discover that the interests 
of the Democratic party are seriously imperilled, — that nn- 
Bompulons place-hunters and acknowledged recreants, while 
repndiating its sentiments, are seeking to foist themselves 
Dpon it, that they may gorge themselves with spoil and fritter 
away its principles by flie parrot cry of Union. Let no true 
friend of Democracy be deceived. If the father of evil had 
been permitted to devise a scheme for the disruption and over- 
throw of the Democratic party, he could not nave executed, 
his mission more successfmly, than to place in its boaom dis- 
cordant and hostile sentiments, and christen it a union. 

Let, then, the Democratic party be tme to its own charac- 
ter and integrity, and its conduct be such as becomes its ori- 
gin and destiny. Let it extend the hand of political fellow* 
ship to all who prove, by theii* walk and conversation, that 
they are sincere worshippers at its shrine, and to no others. 
Let it prodaim boldly the cherished principles of its creed, 
and, in all its actions, nphold and enforce them in practice, 
let it select its most reliable and faithful members as the re- 
cipients of its rewards, and the honored agents of its pleasure^ 
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and afford tboee who stand in a qneetionable relation abund- 
ant time to establish their fidelity before tbej are required to 
perform official service. It will then be a party without sec- 
tioQs or divisions — requiring no salvos or artificial anions, for 
it will stand upon foundationa everywhere as broad and deep 
as the principles of Democratic truth. 



THE MERMAID'S SONG. 

Oh th« gitdsd crest of s fretting wave, 

Which drank soil roice* of the m>, 
mi, raptured bj the tong it gave, 

Bow, all blue throned triumphantlj, 
A pearly ear of Tenuil djea, 

And barp-like in ita roav cell. 
Gleamed, gem-decked u the «tar-wove ikiet. 

And leaned to every graceful svelL 

A> tan-robed seraph, seen from far, 

On one Bold eland which skirts the blnt^ 
80, lylph-like from her aea-born car 

A mermaid leaned, while on it flew. 
And ai sha toyed with rainbow foam, 

And stroked her locks in alSn treea, 
Her heart gushed o'er her ocean home, 

In MiDgi JGolion teDdemeei. 

The aea-bird folds her plnmet of snow. 
And broods upon the ware below ; 
The dolphin gambols in his lair, 
And ocean monstert battle there, — 

But mu bright eoune is ever tn^ 
And glorious as the sun-lit sea. 
From depth* beneath, to heights above, 
My paUi is joy — my breath is love. 

Onr halU are vaat where coral spring 
And waves its grove of leaves like wings ; 
And amber thrones on emerald stand. 
And pearls lay heaped on golden aand. 

There pink-eyed shells lisp echoed mouk^ 
And floating sprltea kiss liquid tones 
From sea-cave lyres, which hang by geni% 
^ose rays aeam godsons diadems. 

And mermaids wreath the ocean flower* 
With golden bands in starry bowen^ 
And round the mbj columns there, 
Wava banner* from Uieir acnre hair. 
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Dream o'er onr wilderneM of love. 

And when the «e&«miU calnu the itorm, 
And wiodi brood orer wares the; warn. 
We glide in gem-robed cars far on. 
And dreu our treases ia the mD. 



Or er«ep bj palmT Met' warm ihore. 
Which bowera of iragranee clnater < ' ~ 
And liit to kUces and faint eiehi^ 



inee clnater o'er, 

__ .. .'aint eighi^ 

Which from msek dews and blent bloonuriMt 



And hear the willow trail its tone 
Cer ocean'i solemn mozzled moan. 
While Ukroogh the atoll wood raiobowsbend. 
And witli the colored foliage blend. 

Bat now I haate to bleas the one, 
Whose loTe mj soul doth faod upon, — 
We meet in sapphire shadea below — 
Farewell, soft aun ! I go, I go t 

The menaaid nestled to the sea — 

But ah I too late, the shaft had sped, 
A ship flew past maJeetic'Uj, 

And ruffians langhed that she waa dead. — 
But whj grows pale that atrong man's browl 

Why quiver lipe in Toioeleas prayer I 
And freaddd ejea glare o'er the prow 

" " d-redbilla ' ■ 



On blood-red bjllawa yawning there t 

trily creeps the moanint^ ocean wind 
'Keath night's dark. Sapping, wizard wing^ 



For ship and seaman paid the debt of blood. 

When crime's hot tortures grew into despair. 
And nervous men beheld the sea-armed flood 

Gather ito mantle to enshrowd them Uiere. 

And pale sad mermaids glide o'er spar and ahrond. 
Where dnikf moonbeam* glare on linking dead, 

And spread their hair in mourning like a elond, 
And bear the loatone to her aea-green bed. 
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THE OETSTAL PALAOE. 

At loDgtti we have the ■nnonncement officiBlly, that the Crjital PalMM^ 
now ereotod on BMervoir Square in this citj, u about to open — ^xuitiiiely to 
open, on the lEth Julj. All the vorld will no doabt be there, either in per- 
■oD or by proxy, to attend the cereaoniei of the Inanirnratian, which will b« 
oonducted, if not on a very grand and inipoiing bc^o, at least in a manner 
mitable to the dignity and importance of the occaeioD. Among the dirtin- 
^iehed persona who will lend their preaence and countenance at the inaugU' 
ration of the fair, or who have been invited and are expected to be preien^ 
are the President of the UnitedStatea and headi of departments, the GoTernor 
■nd Legislature of New-York — and state officen, the Governor General of 
Canada, Lord Etiesmere, Sir Charles Ljell and tJie other English visiton, 
whose arrival baa already been announced, the eommieaioners appointed by 
Tarious foreign govemmenta, ka., Iol. Al! together, the occasion bids fair to 
be one of great interest, and will doabtless fnlly realite the high expeotationa 
that have been formed of it 

In regard to the extent and variety, and the general character of this great 
exhibition, we can speak only from report and general information derived 
through the public presl, and from the officers and superintendent* of the vari- 
ous departmente of the exhibition. In onr next number, we shall be able to 
report from ocular ohccrvation and personal knowledge. As everything 
pertaining to the exhibition, however, is just now attraeting a large share of 
the pnblio attention, a brief glance at the internal arrangementa, and come of 
the prominent features of the exhibition may be aocepteble to the reader. 

Tlie external appearaoce of the Crystal Palace haa been so often described, 
as to render anything further on that head tuDeeesaary. It is an immenaa 
structure, of iron and glus, surmounted by a magnificent dom^ which glitters 
in the snn's raya, and is seen from some distanee in approaching it on the av«- 
nne from below. A substantial iron railing encloses the main building and 
also a smaller struetore erected between it and the reservoir, and the interme- 
diate space is fresh with verdure and is to be ornamented with shrubbery and 

Entering the interior of the mwn bnilding.'one is atmek with the great ex- 
tent of space enclosed, far more than from an ext^mnl view. The available 
area for exhibitors within the encloeare of the two bnildingi^ i* somethiikg 
over five aerea, and every inch baa been, for a longtime, allotted and aasigned, 
■o that no farther entries of artiolee for exhibition can be made. He interior 
arrangementa of the bnilding, under the direction of the general superintend- 
enl, Mr. Da Pont, are very nmple. The whole of the groand floor is dirided 
into four ^sdnet pait^ iei>arated irma each other by spacions nav«^ and let- 
tered A. B. C. D. Each of theae are divided into areai of twenty-seven sqnara 
feet, and to theia are added three triangular areas. The center of the bnild- 
ing, a wide and qMcious area, immediately nuder the dome, commands a gen- 
eral view of the whole interior arrangement. Here, we underatand, is to ha 
placed on a lofty pedestal, Marochetti's celebrated bronze equestrian atatoe of 
Waahington. On the groand floor, diviaion A. ha* been aaaigned to artidea 
of American manufacture and industry. "He greater portiooa of the other 
tbrea diriaioni will contain the foreign eontribatiooi. 
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nom tkagrosnd floor knnmbw of wide MidapaeioiiBfl^liteof BtefNigaaFd- 
«d irith iron railing*, ascend, to the galleries from ererf part of the bnilding. 
Tha galleriae themeelTe* an eneloeed with lighl^ bat rabatantial, iron mil- 
ingi, looking over into the naves and aielee, and altogether praaent an eirgaat 
and piatnreeqne app«araaea. He galUriea are to be oecnpied by artialce of 
lifter taztnre and more delio«te fabrio^ fbreiga and domeatie. 

The magnitude of the praparatiooB in pr<^reaa, and a glance at the catalogue 
and entries of artiele* ready for exhibitioa, give us some idea of what will b« 
tlie extend the variety, and the riohneaa, of this great exhibition. Of oontBti 
it will be impoaaible to anticipate a description in detail of anj portion of tfia 
4Khibition, or of the numerous works of tai and gaoios, and produets of indoa- 
tarial skill that will be found here collected from this eonntrj aud Enmpe. 
Some of Uieee, however, have been already noticed by the preu in sen^d 
terms, and may b« here alluded to. Among them are some works of art that 
have already become famous, and if new to the aotnal Tlaw of our coontry 
wen, are a« veil known by reputation aa Uills' Jackson, and Powers' Greek 
fiUve. Snoh i« the work of the Italian artist, Marochetti, just mentioned, the 
equestrian statne of Washington. Buch, also, the celebratedgroup by the Ber- 
lin Professor, KLm, of the Amaion on faoraebock, attacked by a tiger, whiuh r«- 
«MTed a eouneil medal at the London exhibition. But besides ^eo^ the I«t- 
«n of the fine art* will be gratifled with other choioe specimens of senlptnre 
and slatnary, both in bronze and marble. 

A Qerman artist^ named Tetez, contributes a group in bronie <A the size of 
Bfe, representing an Indian rider on horMbaek, hurling a javelin at a serpen!^ 
iriiioh is pronooDoed a work of tiie highest merit From England, we are to 
hare Carew'a colossal statne of Danibl WzBarsa, to stand, we believe^ in one of 
the main aiala^npon a pedestalniueor ten feet high. Some smaller, and per- 
h^e more finished works of art, are also entered from England, aad amoiw 
tbeae, the Marble Temple and Sleeping Child, and a group representing 
Ganymede and the Eagle, have been spoken of as works of rare merit lbs 
eollection of ststnary wili comprise ■ very handsome display of bosta in ubT' 
ble, bronie, and plaster, of distinguished individuals from variou countrite; 
atBong them, will be remarked with much interest the eontribntions itvta Ire- 
land, whieh sends us Daniel (yConnel, tha Duke of Wellington, Father Ua- 
thew, neobald Wolfe Tone, Hamas Hoore, Ac, &a, A fall catalogue of this 
one departanent of the arts, alone, or even a brief allusion to the principal 
works of merit and geniu^ would be impractieable in this place. T^ej mnst 
be seen to be fully appreciated. In addition, however, to the oreations of 
the sculptor's genius, we are prtHuised a valuable colleotion from all parts of 
Europe^ of other works pertaining to the fine arts — pioturee, paintings, en- 
grBving!^ and the like. The contiibationB from Turin, Genoa, Florence, and 
other Italian cities, ate spoken of in particular, aa embracing smdc of the beat 
specimens of Italian genius — the creationsotthe pencil as well as of the chisd 
— paintings and statuary — groups in ivory, baa reUefs,_Ac. France, England, 
the European States, and Austria, contribute also many valuable speoimens of 
the arte, particularly painting* and pictures — the oontribntions from tiie latter 
oonnby embraee one that will no doubt attraot peculiar attention, a piMtrait 
of Kvdoli^ of E^nbuif h, the founder of the Austrian monarchy. Among tha 
American coUeetion ia tiie portrait of a greater Uian Badolph, an original of 
Washington, by CoL IVumbnll. 
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WecMinot digmin tfait mterestiog bnmohof t]ie«sbibi^n,witliontaUuBi>ii 
to ft work that kas been mach spoken or hj the press, but which, until vithin 
Tery recently, hu been little kaomi in this aonntry — ve allude to a remarka- 
ble group of statuarj bj Uie artiit Thonraidsen, repreienting (%ri«t and the 
twelve ApofClea. Iliis, we uadentand, is the only contribntion from the 
Danish domiaions to tlie exhibition, and has never before been exhibited eith- 
er in England or here. It is to occupy a cbnipicaoui plaee in • oirealar en- 
closure, built expressly for that purpose on the ground floor of the building. 
Ibe figures are coloual, the principal one being twelve feet in heigbL A bap- 
tismal font forms part of the group, and is to stand immediately in front of the 
figure of the Saviour. The design of Thonvaldsen was to have embodied this 
nniqae and half Gothic conceptiou of his genius in marble ; but he lived only 
long enough to complete costs of the figures in plaster. The reputation of the 
■rtist, and the singularity of the groupi will douhUew make it an attrsetiT* 
and very curious feature of the eihibitioa 

In regard to the department of the useful arts and the produeta of industri- 
al skill — material, fabrics, inventions, mechauioal creations, Ac., Ae., a larger 
apace than we can at present command, would be neeessary ta speak in de- 
tail. In these branches of creative skill and industry — that is to say, in all 
those which pertain to the atiiiliet of society, and aim at practioat results — 
the American department will no doubt compare favorably with the pro- 
ducts of the older nations. Id themaaufactureof the more elegant and costly 
fjbriet, auch as the laee^ tjie embroideries the velvet carpets, of Great Bri- 
tain, or the Edbelin tapestry, and the Serves porcelain from France — it will 
be no discredit to the ingenuity and skill of America, to say that we do not 
undertake to compete. 

Undoubtedly in the dcpartmenta of produce and material, and the creaUona 
of industrial art, this exhibition will far exceed the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions that have been formed. Countries with which we have heretofore had 
Tery little commercial intercourac, now contribute liberally of the prodneta 
of their soil and induitrj. Hayt! and Turkey, Canada and Sweden, furnish 
ui spocimans of their productive woalth. Ihe latter conntry, as we learn by 
recent advices from onr excellent chaise d'affaires, Mr. Schroeder, wilt send, 
among other valuable contributions, some interesting speoimens of the mine- 
ral wealth of the kingdom. 

To show the great extent and variety of the foreign portion of the exhibi- 
tion, in everything that pertains to the industrial and naeful art*, one should 
tnm to the German collection. The entries from^Germany alone include the 
names, and comprise contributions from more than two hundred cities^ towns^ 
or villages. 

He Aaalrian contributions are also exeeedinglyricb, curious, and yalnaUe, 
•omprising specimens of both the neefal and fine arts, dyed silki^ and silver- 
ware, entlery and edge tools, clothing and shawls, Mosaic tables porcelain 
paintings oaodelabras vasea, table slabs in marble, enamel corala, letters on 

^aSStdKL. A& 

nie public expectations have certainly been raised very high in regard to 
this exhibition, and judging from what we have teen and heud, we think it 
may ba safely annonnced that these expectationa will not b« disappointed. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

" Pntmatic*." By Biohabd Hatwabd. S. Apfleton i Co., "Sew York. 

Ha AppIetoDB have bo dietinguuhed (hemselTeB for the pnhlication of 
BoiaDtiGo booba, that the pubU<^, on hearing that b work entitled " PrianiBtioB " 
had ba«n iBsned bj them, would D&turally eoDclude that sonie lavani VM 
giTing the world tie benefit of his reflections on optiea. Not bo, howeTer, 
Richard Hayward'a book is no cesaj on the laws of light; but ckaidaint of 
the moit quaint and beautiful chonns, — the conceita of a very cunning, 
though Boniewhat affected artificer. 

We like amazingly theie collections of the pet pieces of authors; thej 
give UB a better insight into the power of the man, his tastes and feelingc, 
than does a continuoiu work. In the one before us, we have writing in 
every "approved style": Pathetic, Martial, Sentimental, Playful, Uusical, 
Humorons, Witty, Historical, and EibliothecsL 

Hetabel, which \a probably the gem of the book, shows tlie author to b« 
no If. P. Willis, but a man with the true poetic stuff in him. 



niese two lioas sulltciently support our assertion, for uone but a man with 
the genuine poet's feeling would have dared to "blot" a clean ehest of water 
in that manoar. We think the babe might have been judioionslj' left out of 
the last Terse 1 children under ■ certain age have really very little interest 
for any one save mothers, and then they most be their own ; beside* whieh, 
aneh woful havoc has been mode by pocte amongst "babes," from the tima 
of Herod downwards, that it seems a little conTentionaL WhenoTer an 
author wishes to treat the public to a feaat of pathos, he etraightway killa 
the fatted eal^ in the form of a " babe," and serves it up with cjpresa and 
wild flowers. Thia is rather hard upon ths "babes. ' Spare them for the 
futun^ Richard Ilayward. 

"The Firat Oyster-Eater," which represents an ancient Briton dis«0Terii]g 
and tastmgan oyster, is a stain on the work. It has very little to recommend, 
and a great deal to condemn it. The sensual relish with which the author 
describes the unotuouf liquor exuding from the ernshed oyster, and the 
greedy delight with which the savage guttles it down, is in bad taat<^ and 
not at all in keeping with the tone of the book. But this is all we have tu 
•ay ill of Biehard Hayward's duadaitie. .All else merit* only praise. Aunt 
Miranda is a beautiful tal^ which yo« read with interest absorbing Ihs 
moral uneonscionsly into your mental sjvtem, until you find yonrself poa- 
■ened of a virtue you were ignorant of. 

We rather object, in the fhigment entitled "Orange Bloatoms," to ihs 
author's adopting tiie Tristram Shandy "dodge" of digressing on digreeiion* 
till your patience a exhausted; it was all very well, perhaps, for Sterne, 
with whom it was original, bnt only tiresome when repeated (eeond-hand 
by Kehard Hayvard. With the exception of this fault, the story u a 
|4«a(ing one^ and witli a great deal of very nie« faeling in it 
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Blehard Hajward's great forte 1i«( in humor uid patlio*, vhieh arc in tmnt 
the enme faealty in different moodi. When be tiLk«« it into hii head to b« 
taraty, u he does in "The Habits of Iriihmcn" and "He Hatuti of Beotdt- 
men," he i> verj qnieC qaaiot, and ori^naL And wheo h« U in the meltii^ 
mood, Diolcena himulf could not draw a tear with leas effort dian Richard 
Hayward. 

Wa eaimot close this beantifol little volume viOiont noticing an old fiiend 
and favorite, which ire met some lime ago in the Xnickerbooher, and irhich 
El here repobliabed; it i* the moBical little poem sailed "A Babjlonish 
IKttf ," — one of the moat delidous bits that bai ever adorned the pages of 
that magadne. 

•'PriHiuitJ(ia''ieil1iutratedbjai»unber of onr finrt artista, — Elliot, Darley, 
EsDiett, Hicht, and Eooaiter. Darlaj's design of the old EniokerlMaher 
taking homo his pritonen is admirable; — a remark which may appear raper- 
flnona Trith r^ard to anything of Darley'a Eecsett's picture of the old mill 
is equal to Beckett Foster; — we could not aay mote. Mr. Bossiter has con 
tributed two designs to the work ;— one, a landscape, is baautiful ; the other, 
a rocking-hone with a one-le^ed doll, is Yerj bad. 



••MamieleftluOorpoTMont/lhtOityifirenTtirk.' By D. T. Taumtra. 

To thoee interested in the etatuUc* of the Empire City, ordeeiront of bdng 
more familiarly acquainted with the "Bules and Ordcn)" of the Boards of 
Aldennen, Aesistant Aldermen, Ac, or requiring information concerning 
anodatioDs for "Colored Orphans," 'Trieodlesi Boys," "Lunatic^" — or even 
tu auch as seek information in regard to that much-vexed qnestion as to 
-whoae duty it is t« keep onr streets clean, — Mr. TalenUne'i book will be 
found invaluable. 

The latter part of the liook, eoataining eitraeta from a forthcoming woi^ 
on the history of the city of New Tork, by the compiler of this "Mannal,'' 
to US affords much intercetiog information in regard to the early hirtory of 
this city. If this foretaste be a fair sample of the promited work, it will 
deserve a large circulation. 



•' Tht Sector cf 81. Sitrdolph't.' 0. Scamiof, New York. 

A htunble narrative, in a piquant and original style, of the trials and Tida- 
•itndea attendant upon the life of a country pastor. Tlie Mntimenta are tnia 
to nature ; and doubtless many a clergyman will find therein a counterpart 
tc hi* own experience, and will testify to their trnthfulnes*. He Uiou^ti, 
though somewhat rambling and diecunive, are expreeeed in a simple and 
unartistic manner; and though the liook has none of the excitement or glare 
likely to attraet the popular perverted taste, it is well ealculated to fulfil the 
aim of the writer. It exhibite in a tree and unmistakable light the mutual 
relations enbdsting between pastor and people, and the necesnty for azer- 
eisiDg alike the virtuea of forbearance and Christian chari^. 
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AUGUST, 185a 



NATIONAL irrERATtJKE, AND THE XNTERNA- 
TIONAL COPY-EIGHT TREATY. 



We believe it te that great philosophical statesman, Thomas 
JefiereoD, who has Boraewhere said tnat " opinion governs the 
vorld," and the axiom, in its practical application to ha- 
man conduct, ie undoubtedly true, thou^jh many very dia- 
tinguiehed politicians have founded tlieir policy on the aa- 
sumption that mankind are exclusively directed by their own 
individual interests or passions. It may be, and certainly is 
so to a certain extent, and that, too otteu, the ruling principle 
of hnman action is selfiahneae in some disguise or other; 
but we think it is equally true, that, in almost all cases of this 
kind, men feel conscious that they are not acting in conform- 
ity with the dictates of reason, and consequently are not 
governed by opinion. We should be very sorry to believe, 
uiat m&n, being emphatically a rational being, is not, as a 

feneral rule, directed by reason — in other words, by opinions 
educed from some process of reasoning; that, though he 
may ofWn act from what is called impulse, he ie still, though 
unconsciously, lighted by a spontaneous flash of reason, lead- 
ing to an instantaneous conclusion ; and that, in the absence of 
all other restraints, his best and only guide in the practical 
application of his rights and duties, when brought into social 
intercourse with Ins fellow-creatures, is that great faculty 
which distinguishes him from all other created beings. With- 
out reason, he could never have been subjected to human laws ; 
without reason, he.coold have had no conscience ; and with- 

TOL. U. — ^MO. n. 7 
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oat reason, he would have do religion, since to rational beings 
alone has that divine dispensation been vouchsafed. 

So far, then, reason, or opinion, if it does not abaolutelj 
govern the world, is one of thegreat " motive powers" directing 
and controlling its action. This is most emphatically true, in 
a political point of view, when applied to a democracy like 
that of the Uoited States, whose government, laws, and 
institutions are, in a great measure, dependent on the opinionB 
of the people. These, though unquestionably greatly in- 
fluenced by early tuition and example, are either fostered, 
strengthened, or overthrown by subsequent lessons of expe- 
rience, or precepts derived from books or other sources, most 
especially the public journals, which have a most powerful 
influence on thatopinion, which may at least besaid, politically, 
to govern the United States, 

B is, therefore, of the utmost consequence ^t these moni- 
tors and instrnctoi's should inculcate opinions in harmony with 
our social and political institutions, and the principles of our 
government. In all these, the United States radically differ 
m>m the rest of the world ; and if the young Telemachus 
reqnir^ a Mentor, it should be a Minerva, not a Circe. It ia of 
the last importance that the people of the United States, be- 
ing the depositories of the sovereign power, within the limits 
of the constitution, should have their own teachers, and that 
neither they nor their rulers should be influenced either by 
the precepte or example of nations whose fundamental max- 
ims, form of government, political interests, and social organ- 
ization are all so different, not to say in such perfect contrast, 
that what may be applicable to them is totally inapplicable 
to the United States. The ideas of the limits of authority and 
obedience ; the relative position of the different classes of 
men ; the source from whence power is derived, and the con- 
ditions on which it is esercised, are so totally at variance, 
that no political precedent, drawn from the example of these, 
can be applicable to our condition. In all the really useful 
arts and sciences, we are independent of Europe, and can 
DOW leam nothing from her that in any way contributes to 
our permanent happiness and prosperity. Of what best 
administers to these, she can learn much more from us than 
we con leam from her ; and it becomes us to set an example 
rather than follow in the track of her effeminacy, corruption, 
and decay. To no other country, therefore, is a national 
literature, as one of the most powerful ageuts in the direction 
of public opinion, so vitally important, smce that of Europe ia 
in a great measure hostile to a system of government, a state 
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of aodety, aad a poaition in the great &mily of nations, whicli 
lias no parallel in the biBtory of the world, and least of all in 
the present age. 

li, as all past experience teaches, every repnblic, and most 
especially every confederation of republics, in ancient and 
modem times, with the exception of the Swiss Cantons, fell 
victims to foreign interposition and foreign influence, it ia 
well to bear in mind that this influence, most emphatically, 
in this reading country, does not alto^ther consist in diplo- 
matic intrigue, bribery, and corruption, or direct iatinuda- 
tion. There is another influence, far more insidious, exten- 
sive, and powerful, which has long been, and we fear will 
long continue to be, brought to bear on the United States. 
We mean that of foreign, and most especially British, litera- 
ture, which, by operating on public opinion, tnrongh a gentle 
and insensiole process, changes the views of those who give a 
direction to that opinion, who thus become witling instro- 
meuts, pasaiva toola, or active agents, in undermining and 
eventually overthrowing, their own government and institn- 
tioDB. No republic, or confederation of republics, was ever 
so open to that influence as the United States, whose citizens 
almost universally speak and read the language of the parent 
state, whose literature pervades the civilized world, and to 
whose opinions and example they have, by long habit, derived 
from former colonial dependence, been accustomed to bow 
with great deference, if not blind Anbeerviency. 

It was against tbis species of foreign influence, that the 
wise and good Washington warned as well hia cotem- 
poraries as all posterity, in that last great legacy which 
crowned his benefactions. Let him speaK for himself. "So 
likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation to another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest exists, and iniiising into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a parti- 
cipation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without ade- 
quate inducement or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which are 
apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealonsy, ill-will, ana a disposition to retaliate, 
in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld ; and 
it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or aeluded citizens (who 
devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country without odium, 
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sometimes eren with popularity ; gilding with a rirtnona 
seuBe of obligation, a commendable deterence for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
CompliaoceB of ambition, corruption, or infatuation." 

, "Aa ftvennes to Torelgn influenca, in i 

•re p«rticularl7 alirmlDg lo tbe truly ei „ 

How moay op|iortuii1tieH do they fttford to tkmper it 
pnotice the &rta at wduction, to mlelead public opl: 
pnblie councils I" 

After recommending *' harmony and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations," the warning voice proceeds to enjoin on 
all succeeding generations, " constantly keeping in view that 
it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested iavors from 
another , that it must pay with a portion of its independence 
for whatever it mav accept in that character ; that by such 
acceptance it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalent for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not givibg more. Tliere can be no 
greater error than to expect or calculate on real favors from 
nation to nation. It ie an illusion which experience must 
cure, which a just pride ought to discard." 

Tiiese lessons ot wisdom were unquestionably intended at 
the time to restrain and counteract that intense popular feel- 
ing in behalf of the French Revolution, which, hot for the 
firmness of Washington, would have plunged the United 
States into the whirling vortes of European politics, and 
made them parties in an age of bloody wars, in which they 
had no direct interest. Bnt, however intended, they are 
alike applicable to all times and all nations. They stand 
recorded equally as a warning against French and British 
influence ; against that subserviency to the opinions, interests, 
and policy ot England, which, from the administration of the 
elder Adams down to the present time, has been the leading 
characteristic of a party which was at length obliged to change 
its name in order to escape the public odium it had Justly 
incurred by its course during the late war with England. 
That party, while affecting to look up to its author as its 
venerated head, has forgotten or disregarded this warning, 
and on all occasions displayed a weak, obstinate, and iiivet* 
erate ''partiality for one nation in preference to another." 

"We have now little to fear from French influence or ex- 
ample, at least in a political point of view, whatever may be 
said of manners and morals. There is no danger that the 
sympathies of the people of the United States whI evi-r again 
be BO powerfully awakened in behalf of a nation which has 
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thus ofteo proved itself iDcapacitated for the enjojnient of 
rational liberty. The recollection of former benefits derived 
from an aesociation in the cause of freedom ia fast fading 
away, and while we feel grateful to their forefathers who 
aided na in the struggle for onr rights, we recognize in their 
posterity only a degenerate race who have twice made a Tolaa- 
taiT sacrifice of their own. 

It ie not with French, bnt British influence, in its moat 
dangeroos form, we are destined to struggle, in the future as 
in the past. That influence, owing to the commnnity of 
purpose established between tiie abolitionists of the United 
States and England,* and the constant communication aa 
well as perfect understanding between them for the purpose 
of attaining a common object, is every day becoming still 
more dangerous, because it aims at the peace and union of 
this confederation. The statesmen and writers of that country 
are bringing the whole force of the British press to bear 
against an mstitution so closely intertwined with our social 
and political system, that it cannot be abolished without aa- 
dermining ite very foundations. Tet, in this conspiracy of 
fanaticism and hypocrisy, the abolitionists of the United 
States are parties with those of England *, auxiliaries in their 
plot, and agents in its execution. There is a perfect nnder- 
Btanding between them ; they are in constant communication 
by agents and correspondence ; they mutually assist in blow- 
ing the great bellows of sedition, anarchy, and disunion in 
the United States ; and if the great English Jurist, Lord 
Campbell, was right in questioning the legality of a deputa- 
tion of unauthorized individuals, representing a corporation or 
society of Englishmen, to a foreign government for a peace- 
ful, perhaps salutary purpose, how much more justly may 
we ask onrsclvee if this abolition conspiracy, now carrying on 
by deputations and embassies, is not only unlawful bnt treas- 
onable on the part of the citizens of the United States, who 
thus become active agents in propagating discord, disunion, 
and dissolution, in conjunction with a rival, if not an enemy. 

Well might Sir Henry Bulwer write to Lord Falmerstoo, 
"I think lean assure Her Majesty's government, that the 
interests of England were at no time, before or since the revo- 
lotion, in a more satisfactory condition on this continent, than 

* The following is tbe caption of & notice of the proceedings of the ftboU- 
tionUti, evideDtlf dcrlrcd ft'om an otBclal source, published la the Kew Yorfc 
Henld. '' T/u Ataeriean and Fortign AnliSlmeTU Soritip held their anni- 
Temr; meeting on Wodnetday, at tDC Tabernade.'' It thus appeam thej art 
one and ttie same. 
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thej are at this moment." * * * "The only national 
qnestioQ now is slavery. By a little judicious management 
on the part of the British Abolition Society, and in other 
quarters^ this may be kept up, to our advantage, till the end 
of the centuiT. While our press and Parliament should do 
nothing to o^nd tlie Southern States, individuals might be 
nsefuUy employed in agitating the subject in the Northern 
States. In thia respect, Mr. George lliompBon has been of 
considerable service, having not only stirred up opposition 
to the late ' compromise laws' at Boston, but also in Canada, 
08 I am informed, having done much to mitigate the annex- 
ation sentiment there. I take the more pleasure in bearing 
this testimony to his services, that I am prevented by pruden- 
tial reasons from taking notice of his presence here. Indeed, 
I have had to disclaim officially all knowledge of hia designs, 
which, I need not say, I very unwillingly did." After touching 
on the intrigues of Consul Katthews at the South, the letter 
proceeds to state ; " It is a eitoation full of responaibilitv in 
which I find myself with a British party at each end of the 
country, and at each extreme of politics. Fortnnatel^, the 
jonmals and public men are too mtent on their President- 
making to watch us very narrowly," 

The preceding extracts are from what was stated by the 
editors of the Journal in which it firet appeared to be an in- 
tercepted letter from Sir Henry Bnlwer. It was copied in 
many of the American newspapers, and finally, after very 
considerable delay, disavowed by him, or some friend in his 
behalf. The original, it is believed, was never produced, nor, 
80 fat as we know, did the editors by whom it was first pub- 
lished ever retract their assertion of its authenticity. But, as 
the Italian proverb says, '* if not true, it is very like the 
truth," and whether written by Sir Henry or not, we verily 
believe it to be a true exponent of British policy in relation 
to the internal affairs of the United States, and tue objects it 
is aiming to accomplish through its intimate commercial con- 
nections, its press, and the combined eiforts of the abolitionists 
of the two couutriea. 

Let us not, however, be nnderetood as vouching for the 
authenticity of this letter. That remains, and will probably 
ever remain, doubtful, and we can only form a judgment from 
collateral circumstances, intrinsic evidence, and the known 
conduct and character of the supposed writer. It is obvious 
that many strong reasons may have operated on the publishers 
of this letter, for not producing it, and others equally strong 
for its suppression. Had they produced it, tbey might hare 
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been snbjected to a criminal proeecaldoii, for baTing poseeseed 
themBelres of it in an illegal manner ; and had the; persisted 
in asserting its Rutheoticity, the; might have been prosecated 
for libeling a foreign minister — a vei-y formidable person to 
cope with. In Bucb a position, it may easily be surmised tbat 
both parties would be disposed to compromise, by mntnally 
agreemg to say nothing more on the aabject. 

"With respect to Sir Uenry'a disclaimer, we have not a very 
implicit reliance on that. The necessity of a disavowal WBB 
imperative, and a refiis&l would have compelled even the 
passive Whig administration to discontinue all diplomatic 
relations with him and demand bis recall. He would have 
been placed in a similar predicament with that be occupied 
in Spain, where bis busy mterference and unsolicited advice 
became so obnoxious to that court, that it refused any longer 
to recognize him as the representative of England. The dit- 
avowal was therefore indispensable for "reasons of state," 
which are a sort of "higher law," jnatifying political fiwi, 
and was probably a mere diplomatic expedient, or a sacrifice 
to necessity, which has proverbially no law. With regard to 
internal evidence, it not only, as before stated, singularly" 
accords with the comse pursued by Sir Henry in bis manage- 
ment of a late American Secretary, but is precisely such a 
letter as a busy-body diplomatist might be supposed to write 
to a busy-body British. Secretary, whose policy came very 
near embroiling England, not only with the United States, 
but also with every great power in Europe. 

But whether genuine or not, it embodies more than one 
home truth, speciallv deserving the serious attention of the 
people of the Unitccl States at all times, and especially at the 
present moment. It is unquestionably true, " that the interests ' 
of England were at no time, since or before the revolution, in a 
a more satisfactory condition" in the United States than at 
the period this letter purports to have been written. An art- 
ful, mtriguing diplomatist was successfully playing his game 
wiUi a timid or hoodwinked Secretary of State, always shrink- 
ing from a manly assertion of the rights and honor of his 
country, because it might possibly be " dangerous," and who, 
in his sickly anxiety to maintain a good understanding with 
England, became little better than a pliant instrument in en 
tangling the United States in the cobweb of British American 
policy, which had for its objects the dismemberment of the 
Union, by fomenting sectional dissensions at home, and 
separating, as far as possible, their possessions on the shores 
of the two great oceans, by placing England in a poBition to 
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BireetatpleBsnreaUdirectiutercoursebetweeD them, except by 
land across tlie entire contineDt. If, in conjunction with this, 
we revert to the vast additional inflaence exercised bj England 
over the northern sections of the United States, by- That inti- 
mate union and co-operation between the abolitionieta of both 
countries, to which we have previously referred ; and when 
we call to mind, that those ot onr own have repeatedly de- 
clared to the world that they "will give the Union for the 
abolition of slavery;" — when all this is remembered, no one 
can question the assurance of the writer of this letter, who* 
ever be may be, " that the interests of England were, at ao 
time since or before the revolution, in a more aatisfactoiy 
condition" here, than at the time it was written. 

Kor can it be denied, we think, that not only then, bnt 
now, — though the present delusive calm may be taken as in- 
dicative of permanent repose, — " the only national qnestion" 
was and is tnat of slavery. All mnst see, and all who v^ne 
tiie peaceful nnion of their country most regret to see, that it 
was at that time, and still continues to be, an element of tre- 
, mendous power in the United States, influencing alike onr 
foreign and domestic policy, the State and federal elections, 
and m many of the States holding the balance between the 
two coatendinc parties- a poBition which makes it in effect 
the arbiter of bo^. Wnat out this question of slavery conld 
bave made New York an instrament in the creation of a 
State like that of California, comprising the entire coast and 
all the harbors on the Pacific, from the mouth of Columbia 
Siver to the confines of Lower California; a State which, when 
we consider its vast natural resources, independently of its 
hoards of gold, and its geographical position, mnst iu procees 
of time roD the Empire state of its diadem, and peradventure 
become the centre of a commerce greater than that of the 
Great Emporium ? And what but this same question of sla- 
very could have wrought on Rhode Island, Delaware, and all 
the pigmy States of the Korth, to become so anxious to intro- 
duce among them a gigantic stripling, who, when he arrives 
at maturity, may beetnde this confederation, or at least wi^d 
an influence whicli will add to their insignificance} This 
jealousy of the lai^er States was one of the great obstacles in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution : it had become 
a part of the inheritance of the smaller States, an integral 
element of their policy : and yet we have lately seen them 
ofTer up all these apprehensions at the shrine of anti-slavery. 
Can any one doubt atterthis that " the only national question 
in this country ia slavery"? or that, "by a little judicious 
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maoagemeot on the parted the British AbtJitioa Society, and 
in other qoarters, this may be kept ap to the end of the cen- 
tnrr, greatly to oar (EDgiaad'eJ advantage"? 

There is one other passage in this very remarkable letter, 
equally conveyine a moral, we of the United States will do 
well to bear in mmd. After referring to the iotrigaes uf the 
British consul in Sonth Carolina, — who, like all the other crai- 
snls of that nation in the United States, is a political as well 
as commercial agent, — the writer goes on to eay, " fortunately 
the journals and public men are too intent on their Presideat- 
making to watch us very narrowly." True, too true by half. 
This business of President-making at all times 80 exclusively 
occnpies the leading politicians, their toad-eaters and their 
(o-gans, that little attention is paid to anything else, except 
vast speculating schemes for dissipating the public money and 
public lands, either for the beneQt of private cupidity, or the 
purchase of political iuHuence. To make " political capital" 
IS now the nighest feat of policy and statesmanship : and 
whether this is achieved by the assertion or the snrrenaer of 
the national honor and interests abroad, or by stimulating 
sectional divisions and dissensions at home, through appeals 
to private interests or to fanatical excitements, is a matter o( 
litue consequence, provided it aids either party in hoarding 
up political capital for the great " business of President- 
making." We say it with equal grief and mortification, yet 
we do not hesitate to Bay it, that for four years past the foreign 
policy of the United States has been either entirely neglected, 
or conducted without the least regard to the honor and inte- 
rests of the country. Had not tlie Senate of the United 
States — which exercises a supervision of the acts of the Ex> 
ecutive in relation to all treaties— been so exclusively occupied 
in tinkering the old compromise kettle, fraught with the pre- 
cioQS ingredients of political capital and President-making, it 
is impossible to conceive that more than two-thirds of that able 
and respectable body could have been brought to sanction 
that stupendous achievement of political science, commonly 
called the Olayton and Bulwer Treaty. We cannot be brought 
to believe, that but for this they could have so promptly rati- 
fied an instrument which is only ex)>licit in its concessions 
to England, and worse than doubtful in everything that re- 
gards the interests of the United States. Most assuredly they 
must have been entirely absorbed by tlie great question of 
slavery, and the great business of President-making. 

We cannot take leave of this letter without expressing both 
onr regr0t8 and onr fears at seeing this business of Fresident- 
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making rapidly enperseding all other considerationa, in the 
mindB not only of the leaders of the people, bat oi the people 
themselves. It augui'S illy for the purily and permanency of 
onr political inBtitntions that they are preenmed to depend on a 
single man, who has few other means of inflaence than hie per^ 
sonal merits, and hie fund of patronage. If the latter is bo 
extensive and irresistible as to enable the Executive by that 
alone to give a direction to the meaanres of government, and 
purchase the suppoii; of those who sway the minds of the peo- 

Sle, then indeed are the liberties of the country on the eve of 
epai'tingto that " bourne from whence no traveller returns." 
It 18 on Siie rock that all elective governments have finally 
split, and it is here that we greatly fear ours will at last be 
wrecked. But our head is growing gray, and timidity is the 
characteristic of old age. We shall only say, that it matters 
little who governs a country, or whether the people or a 
king ia the sovereign, if thev are both equally unprincipled 
and corrupt. When Liberty lias virtue for her handmaid, efae 
ia indeed a divinity ; but when corruption ia her prime min- 
ister, she ia only a demon in disguise. But why trouble the 
public with sucb'old-fashioned, worn-out trumpeir, instead of 
declaiming eloquently about railn^s and public improve- 
ments ? There is no money to be made of such second-hand 
trash. Even the dealers in old clothes won't buy it. 

Although the preceding remarks on a letter of doubtfal 
authority may appear to be somewhat of a digreeeion, yet we 
trust the reflecting reader will pei'ceive their connection with 
the main anbject of this article. Tlie agitation of thia *' only 
national question of slavery" has been again commenced, 
•with new vigor and new asperity, under the flag of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, the noble ladies of Staflford Houae, and what 
seeme a general combination of various influences in all parts 
of England. It is quite clear that the next presidential elec- 
tion will be greatly aflected, if not absolutely controlled, by 
thie *' only national question," and it is equally certain that 
tiie British press will be brought to bear upon it with all its 
force and mflnence. In short, to quote the words of the 
letter, there is no doubt that " by a little judicious muiage- 
ment on the part of the Britiah Abolition Society, and in 
other quarters, this " (the slavery excitement) " may be kept 
up to the end of the century." We have, therefore, con- 
ceived it to be onr duty to warn our fellow-citizens against 
the influence of a vast power, which is one of the great levers 
for overtnming this mighty confederation. The question of 
slavery is inseparably connected with the business of '* Pre- 
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sident^making,** and tbe two combined absorb \a a great mea- . 
sore the attention of trading politicians. "We confidently pre- 
dict, for we see it coming, that, as the next presidential elec- 
tion approaches, this great national qnestion of slavery will 
again become the stalking-horse of the Whig party, and the 
nnirersal theme of the British press ; that the AboHtioniste and 
Free Soilers will again be counted by both parties ; and wo 
to the country if it should be found that they nold the balance 
between them ! The abolition of slavery will be the abolition 
of the Union, since it is impossible to bring^it about without 
a revolution. 

There is another important consideration connected with 
the influence of British literature of the present abolition 
school, which renders it at all times very miachievons in this 
country. Though the English — at least their loyal and or- 
thodox writers — persist in calling England a free country, 
yet nothing is more certain than that its freedom is aa dif- 
ferent in degree frorti the United States, as is the condition 
of a British subject from that of a KoBsian serf. The two 
systems, though in some outward forms bearing a resem- 
blance to each other, are radically different in their great fun- 
damental principles. One is based on the hereditary, the other 
on the elective principle ; one is governed by the accident 
of birth, the other by the free choice of the people. In one, 
the right of primogeniture, and tbe statute of entails apply 
to almost all landed property ; in the other, they have botn 
been abolished. The hereditary principle prevails in Eng- 
land both as to property and honors ; and though there are 
occasional exceptions, it leavens the whole batch, and gives 
a decided character to the gavernment. The English liavo 
no constitution but what may be at any time modified or abol- 
ished by a simple act of Parliament, which Parliament, in 
its only popular branch, represents about one in twenty of 
these free-bom Englishmen. 

English politicalprineiples, and English precedents, do not 
therefore apply to the United States. The government is en- 
tirely different in its great fundamental principles, and still 
more so, if possible, m their practical operation. Its griev- 
ances require a regimen totally different from that of the 
United States ; and tbe social as well as political condition of 
tbe two countries is so completely at variance, that what 
might be a partial remedy to tbe grievances of one, would 
be a deleterions poison to the other. Besides this, the 
United States and the United Kingdom are, to a certain ex- 
tent, antagonistical in various points of policy and interest, and 
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the formta- sbonld be careful how they give way to the mia- 
chievons, preposterouB delusion of a commoD political organ- 
ization, and a common interest in the two countries. At this 
moment, England is the most malignant and dangerous eneraj 
we have in the world, for she iB aiming a deadly blow M 
the property and safety of one-half the States of tbie Union, 
and attempting to stimulate the other half to join in the con- 
Bpiracy. 

If we are right in these premises, neither English example 
nor English precept are safe political guides to the people of 
the United States. Yet, with these examples, and most espe- 
cially with these precepts, coming to us through the medium 
of cheap republications of English books, onr country is 
orerwheluied. The tirst lessons of childhood, and the last 
precepts of old age, are derived from this source, and are, for 
the most part, imbued with principles or sentiments either di- 
rectly or insidiously hostile to those, without a sincere demo- 
tion to which our freedom cannot be preserved. The children 
of the United States are rocked in the ci'adle of aristocracy, and 
■ hence there is always a new brood hatching to take the place 
of those who have gone down to the grave. Onegreat canseof 
the democracy of that portion of the people of the United States 
which ia stigmatized ae ignorant and vulgar in nearly all the 
books we read, is, that they know less of this foreign litera- 
ture, and confine themselves to their own domestic organs, 
the newspapers, none of which, of either party, venture 
openly to aneer at the majesty of the people. The great ma- 
jority study less, and, in tact, think more for themselves than 
onr disciples of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, or Blackwood's 
Magazine, who, for the most part, consult these oracles in 
order to be able to make up tlieir opinions without the trou- 
ble of thinking. These honest, homespun people, who never 
read foreign reviews, may be called ignorant, if you please ; 
but, for our part, we prefer ignorance to error, as we do the 
innocence of our first parents to the cunning of the serpent 
that tempted them. All knowledge and wisdom is not con- 
tained in books, nor is all diey say true ; though we must 
confess that a lie derives great additional force and dignity 
from appearing in print. There are many of our most in- 
telligent readers who believe everything tliey see in books, 
especially BritiBlj reviews. 

At this moment despotism is riding rough-shod over En- 
rope, and, as respects political discussion, the press is as com- 
pletely enchained as the people. In England, it may be 
^)parently more free ; but those who have watched the course 
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of that goremmeiit, since the first French revolotion, most 
have aeen that ite press is only free when not considered dait 
gerons. To that extent it may go, bnt no farther ; and if it 
transgresaes this line, the cases of Home Tooke, Sir Francia 
Burdett, Cobbett, Mitchell, Meagher, and fifty others, pretty 
clearly show that the liberty of the press in England, as in 
all parts of Enrope, only extends just as lar as the govern- 
ment chooses. There is, in fact, no more sabstantial liberty 
of the press in the United Kingdom than in France, Germany, 
or Russia. Under the " Crown and Government Security 
Bills," the haheaa eorpua being indefinitely suspended, any 
man who publishes what may be deemed a seditious article, 
in the opmion of the home or foreign secretary, may bo 
taken np under his warrant, and put in jail, without having 
an opportanity of proving his innocence, there to remain so 
long as the government pleases. Any British writer who 
should openly advocate the downfall of monarchy, and the 
substitution of a republic, with a degree of ability that might 
infiuence anjy considerable portion of his fellow-subjecta, 
would soon find himself in the condition of those Irish exiles 
who have received such convincing proofe of the freedom of 
the British press. Like every other species of British free- 
dom, it is a mere shadow without substance; a cheat and a 
hypocrite, whenever it comes to practical application to the 
great mass of the people. 

Bat however this may be, a decisive combat is now going 
on in Europe between kings and their people, and the bayo- 
net is not alone the arbiter between them. The press has be- 
come a powerful agent in the decision of this great question. 
Tho pen, like the sling and the stone of the shepherd David, 
18 destined, we believe, or rather hope, to become fetal to the 

freat Goliah of despotism. Buch confiicts, though they may 
e ultimately decided by the sword, are, in this latter age, 
and in their preliminary st^os, managed bv the pen, which 
is now the pioneer in all political revolutions. To change 
governments, you must chJinge the opinions of the people, 
which is not the work of a day, a year, or even an age. 
What are called revolutions are not now, as in former times, 
the mere struggles of court factions, intriguing for the choice 
of a new puppet to play with, and which were begun and 
ended within the recesses of the palace. They are now the 
rollings of the stormy wave of excited millions, not striving 
for the choice of a master, bat to become their own masters 
and govern themselves. Thev agitate the cottage aa well as 
the palace ; the domeatic fireside as well ae the uirone. They 
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lure Dot mere paddles in a Btonn. They throw natioDB into 
coiiviilBions, aud sliske the world. 

Opinion is the basis of tbeso great conflicts. Men think, 
and feel, and reaaon ; and thou^ the press may not be the 
origin^ source of the opinions of the people, it is one of the 
most powerful as well as rapid niediams for disseminating 
them, and producing, not only combined thonght, but com- 
bined action. It is a ma^etic telegraph for the mind, a 
dash of lightning that outstrips the wind. Hence the contest 
now going on in Europe may be emphatically called a war of 
the pen and the sword ; and the instinct of despotic power 
has tanglit the lesson, that in order to enslave mankind, not 
only their actions but opinions must be subjugated. 

Should the conspiracy of kings against the people be finally 
successful, as there seems too much reason to apprehend, the 
Eniopean press will in future be the exclusive organ of des- 
potic principles. In fact, it has become so already ; for even 
the free press of England, with all its boasting, is at idl 
times, and most especially since the passage of the " Crown 
and GJovemment Security Bills," completely at the mercy of a 
secretary of state and a loyal judiciary. We have seen this 
exemplified in tlie history of Ireland during the last half 
century, which exhibits scarcely a single instance of an attack 
on the freedom of the press, that did not result in the sacri- 
fice of the man who had the hardihood to call on his coun- 
trymen to adopt the only effectual mode of redressing their . 
grievances. The few instances to the contrary are only ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, and prove nothing. 

It must be obvious, that so long as this state of things en- 
dores, and confiscation, fine, imprisonment, or exile contin- 
ues to be the penalty of a free expres^on of opinion, " we, 
the people of the United States," who derive a great portion 
of our mental aliment from its productions, must necessarily 
be greatly influenced by these opinions. They will be swayed 
by those of the purchased or voluntary tools of despotic 
power, whose efforts will be directed against the great prin- 
ciples on which our government is be^ed. That love of lib- 
erty, that attachment to their political institutions and social 
organization, which so well becomes a great and prosperous 
people, will be in imminent danger of oeing weaxened, un- 
dermined, and overthrown, by the constant perusal of books 
exhibiting only false or exaggerated pictures of the excesses 
of liberty, contrasted with the dead, delusive calm of des- 
poUsm. 

" The press of Great Bi-itain," Bays one of our Mentors, " is 
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now the refu^ of American honor and honesty." We hare, 
it aeeniB, do other monitor, no other teacher m morale, reli- 
gion, or politics ; and bo far as respects the influence of that 
press over the minds of a great portion of onr moat intelli- 
gent reading public, it cannot bo denied that thia claim to 
absolute dominion is no emptj boast. That press has taught 
them that " the condition of slavery absolves us from all the 
obligations of mankind" ; that it is their boimden duty " to 
give the Union for the abolition of slavery, if nothing else 
will gain it" ; that the obligations of patriotism are nothing 
compared to those of universal philanthropy ; that the law 
of God and the lights of nature impose on them the duty 
of sacrificing the property, the peace, the very eziatence of 
their white lellow-citizens to the imaginary benefit of a race 
of hereditary bondmen, who are bow and have been abject 
slaves and pagan barbarians in their native land, beyond all 
faistorv and tradition. Finally, it has attempted but too sue- ■ 
cessfmly to undermine '• American honor and honeety," by 
propagating principles which, if they ever attain the ascen- 
dency in the United States, will inevitably lead to a disrup- 
don of all social relationa between the different sections of 
the confederation ; a total disregard of all the obligations of 
patriotism, of the laws of the land, the constitution of the 
government, the recognized rights of property, and, to cap 
the climax, array two races of men against each other in a 
servile war, a war of exterminatiou. In this way has thia 
burly, arrogant boaster, the British press, become the " ref- 
Twe of American honor and honesty," Truly, when we con- 
aider the inevitable consequences of the practical application 
of these principles in the United States, we had much better 
take the history of Jonathan Wild or the Newgate Calendar 
for oar guides. 

Iliere is, however, too much tmtli in this assumption of 
the influence of the British press over the opinions ot a largo 
portion of what is called the moat intelligent people of the 
United States ; not, however, in teaching them " honor and 
honesty," but in drawing them into a servile imitation of a 
government and people wh(»e example can teach them neither 
one nor the other. In general, they neither think for them- 
selves, nor act for themselves, most especially when the rights, 
interests, or honor of the United States come in conflict with 
British policy. They get their code of aniversal philan- 
^ropy, which England is aiming to substitute for the old 
international law, in other words, £eir ideas of their rights and 
duties M citizens of the United States, from British scribea, 
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atict seem to hare bo other criterion of right or wrong] thas 
what they derive from theee most disinterested teacBers of 
tlie new school of moral and political ethics. And here it 
seems proper, once for all, to premise, that, in deprecating th« 
influence of British literature in the United States, we nave 
no reference to those noble productions of poetry, science, and 
philosophy, which may be said to belong alike to all nations 
and ages, embodying and transmitting to posterity those great 
nnivcrsal truths having no reference to time or place, and no 
direct bearing on the great political qnestione now agitating 
both hemispheres. To theee we owe iucalcalable obligations, • 
which can onlr be cancelled by a far different species of 
literature, the aegenerate ofi»pring of slavish principles, cor^ 
mpt morals, and a vitiated, efteminate taste. 

With books of this latter description, the United States arCi 
deluged, overwhelmed. A great portion of the current 
literatare of Europe is now arrayed against the people. They 
everywhere appear at a disadvantage, and are either ridiculea 
for uieir awkwardness, despised for their ignorance, or con- 
temned f >r their efforts to free themselves from the galliug 
chains of despotism. The loyal and orthodox wnters <h 
England, it is true, talk eloquently in praise of English 
liberty in general ; bnt when they come to particulars, We find 
that this liberty consists in a hereditary monarch, a hereditary 
nobility, enjoying hereditary rank, hereditary wealth, and 
hereditary power ; an established church, dove-tailed into the 
state ; an exclusion of nineteen-twentleths of the people from 
the right of Bufirage, even in the choice of the most popular 
branch of the government ; and a vast, complicated, inexpli- 
cable system of monopoly of wealth, rank, privilege, and 
power, which renders it morally impossible for the great 
masses to participate in the national prosperity, as it is cmled. 
Hiis is what they mean by that British freedom whose exam- 
ple they are holding up to our imitation, and which, owing is 
a great measure to their influence, is gradually undennining 
that attachment to onr own government and institutions 
which is the only snre basis for their security and permanence. 
If we expect to maintain onr republican institutions in their 
purity, we must have a republican school of literature ; aa4 it 
seems to us, that, in no country that exists, or that ever did 
exist, is such a school so indispensable to independence itt 
thought and action. 

The literary war against the institutions of the United 
States, and the character of the people, has become a genenU 
war, in which the common interest c£ kings has combined 
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them together for common safety, as they united against 
Napoleon. The press in tliat quarter, as previously observed, 
has become excluBively devoted to arresting the progress of 
free principles and free discnssion, which are now called 
sedition and treason. So far is this cowardly jealousy carried, 
that we have lately seen, in France and Germany, imperial 
edicts, prohibiting philosophical studies in colleges and 
Bohools. Not only tLia, but the publication of new editions 
of the ancient classics iias been directed under the censorship 
of the government, of course expunging all sentiments in favor 
of liberty — all records of su .cessful resistance to tyranny and 
oppression. The noble struggles of Athens and Home in 
behalf of the rights of the citizens, will be placed before suc- 
ceeding generations as examples of turbulent eedition, the 
ofispring of popular ignorance or depravity ; and tlie usurpa- 
tions of ambitious tyrants represented as legitimate flxercises 
of authority. Hence we may expect to see Tacitus proscribed 
as a libeller of kings, and Demosthenes and Cicero denounced 
as teachers of sedition and anarchy. Nothing will be toler- 
ated but libels on freedom and homilies of despotism ; and 
thus the golden age of peace and happiness will be realized 
by repressing all freedom of thought, all the gencrouB ardor 
of genius, and crushing the people to the earth, under pretenco 
of maintaining interna! tranquillity and order. Chains wiU - 
be called wholesome restraiiita, and all mankind be placed 
in strait waistcoats in the apprehensinn they are going to run 
mad. There is, we think, great reason to apprehend, that 
under these instructors we shall be taught to ft;ar rather than 
love liberty, and brought to a conclusion that it is better for 
maoldnd to submit to perpetual slavery, than to encounter 
the temporary evils, or risk the occasional excesses some- 
times committed in the attainment of freedom. When men 
begin to be afraid of liberty, they are prepared to hug their 
chains. 

But, it will be asked, how is all this to be remedied? 
Quieneahet as the Mexicans say. To this we reply; first, 
by a school of writers wlio will address themselves directly 
to the feelings of their own countrymen, and s. condly, by a 
nation of scholars who will look up to them as their monitors. 
"While a great portion of American writers lonk to tbreiga 
critics for their reputation, and a great portion of Atnerican 
readers have no other standard by which to estimate them, 
it must be obvious that our literature will be in a great meas- 
Qre under a foreign jurisdiction. From its decision there is 
no appeal ; for it is believed there is not an American writer, 
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reader, or critic, in this independent republic, who would 
venture on so rash an experiment. Thua, while every other 
class of citizena is Bubjected to the laws of the country, onr 
writera, like criminals in the days of colonial aervitiide, are 
Bent abroad to be tried by a foreign tribunal, consiBting of 
anonymotiB irresponsible judges. With a certificate from one 
of these modern areopagites, who are, almost without excep- 
tion, the notorious organs of a political or religious faction, or 
a great publishing bookseller, the American publisher fear- 
lessly intrudes the most worthless trash on the American pub- 
lic, after the manner of our venders of quack medicines, who 
resort to similar expedients to impose on the credulity of their 
cnstomers. The endorsement of one of those infallible indges 
is quite equal to the certificate of an old woman who has 
been cured of a lumbago by some patent nostrum ; and the 
gentle reader, should he chance to fall asleep under the oper- 
ation of the composing draught, modestly ascribes it to his 
own want of taste, rather than to tlie effects of the " great 
medicine." While this state of things continues, we shall 
have little if any of what is properly called national litera- 
ture. We may have native writers, but not native thoughts, 
native feelings, and native opinions. We shall be always 
thinking of what my masters the British critics will say, and 
Bighing for " a European reputation." 

The almost unanimous voice of the writers of the United 
States has indicated an antidote to this all-pervading infia- 
ence in the international copyright treaty lately rejected by 
the Senate of the United States. That such an arrangement 
might be greatly advantageous to the pecuniary interests of 
American writers is extremely probable ; and that they have a 
just claim tobe placed on a fuoting of fair competition with those 
of England, at least in their home-market, is, we think, t;till 
niOTe certain. That such an arrangement would go a great way 
in ridding us of the daily doses of foreign trash poured down 
onr throatA by American publishers, cannot be donbted, 
since few of these munificent patrons uf literature would rnn 
the risk of paying a copyrignt for such worthless exotics. 
For thia reason, and becaase we think an international copy- 
right treaty might be advantageous both to American authors 
and American readers, and not from any sympathy with the 
sordid clamors of the British press, and the imputations on the 
national character originating in tliis source, we are in favor 
of that measure. From the earliest ages of literature nations 
have borrowed from each other; and it was by this com- 
merce of mind, in a great measure, that arts, science, and 
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literatnre were disseminated throaghont the civilized world. 
Nations tboB became the lieira ot each other. The Greeks 
borrowed from the Egyptians, the Eomane from the Greeks, 
the Italians from both, the French and English from the 
Italians ; and thna was coaBtituted the great republic of let- 
ters, in which all nations freely shared. To call this aniver- 
sal system of borrowing, "thieving and piracy " is in perfect 
consonance with the licentious ribaldry which England in- 
dntgea in towards foreign nations on all occasions where ber 
interests are concerned. She supplies us with a great portion 
of oar clothing, and is ambitions of feeding onr minds for the 
doable purpose of picking our pockets and goyeming oar 
opinions. 

We ourselves have no sympathy with these sordid disciples 
of Messrs. Dickens, id eat genua omne. Were they actuated 
by a generous and noble incitement, the natural, we might 
Bay the invariable, concomitant of true genius, they would be 
proud, as they onght to be, in seeing tneir wor^ becoming 
familiar to millions of people in a new world, and having an 
additional sphere of circulation as well as influence, as wide 
as that among their own countrymen. Their hearts would 
riot in the contemplation of their thoughts being one day 
read and admired by countless millions of free, intelligent 
people, yet unborn, by whom they will peradventore be 
quoted as their illustrious predecossors now are. We have 
given them a new world for their fame, and they should be 
ashamed to be whining about their copyrights. We can tell 
these gentlemen that an international copy-right law or 
treaty would be an act of oblivion to most of them, at least 
in the United States. 

But however essential may be an international copy-right 
treaty to the establishment of a national literature in the 
United Statefl, that alone will not be sn^cient. While 
American writers depend in a great measure for their repu- 
tation at home on the verdict of foreign criticism, they will 
naturally write to please their judges, instead of appealing 
to their conntrymen ; and that they will do this is morally 
cei*tain, so long as their countrymen coutinne to be governed 
by the decisions of these tribunals. The most patriotic soldier 
cannot always fight without pay, and those who devote them- 
selves to the pen mast, with few exceptions, live by their pro- 
fession. They will not work and starve, like the English 
operatives; and still less can it be demanded of them that 
they shall he condemned to depend fur the still higher re- 
wards of fame OQ a people who have neither tastes nor opinions 
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of their own. They vill appeal to the fonntain-head ; to 
tiioee from whom these tastes and opinionB are origJDally de- 
rived, and write for England, not fur America, ^is Ib the 
tme key to that want of originality — that absence of all na- 
tionality — with which American literature is too justly re- 
prosched. It is not so much a want of talent in oar writers 
■8 of an independent national jury, to which they can appeal 
with a perfect confidence that they will be judged by tnoir 
peers, and not by a foreign tribunal. 

There is a fond of unexhaneted genius in the United States, 
aod a vast field for its exercise, while the old world has 
become little better than a worn-ont, fallow field, reduced 
to barrenness by over-cnltivation, and every succeeding crop 
only exhibits a moreatunted vegetation. Its superiority over 
die new is in the past alone, and its greatest exploits are tfaoso 
of the dead. The glory of Europe is in its graves, its ruins, 
and its monuments. In literature as well as empire, there is s 
world before us in which the mind, unfettered by the shackles 
of grasping despotism, may expatiate at wilt ; and there is 
no region of thought where it cannot roam without limit or 
lefltraiDt We ourselves have therefore not the slightest 
doubt that the native writers of the United States are at this 
moment fully capable of entering the lists on tei^ns of perfect 
equality with their cotemporaries of Europe, not only in sci- 
.ance and philosophy, but in poetry and every other species 
•of petite literature. 

ihey want nothing bat that raanly self-reliance every- 
"wbere displayed by their countrymen, except in this one 
- single instance, and without which genius, instead of taking the 
ilead in the march of mind, becomes only a humble follower in 
tthe great caravan of life, picking np the crumbs, and aspiring 
-only to successful imitation. A great portion of the literfr- 
4iire of the United States is emasculated by this inveterate 
propensity for copying the faults of fashionable foreign wri- 
ters, aided by the equally inveterate habit of deferring on all 
occasions to the decision of foreign critical tribunals, which 
are among the most successful experiments on human credu- 
lity in the present age. American writers must think less of a 
*^ European reputation," and aspire to the far higher honor of 
being "prophets in their own country"; whife American 
readers muet become equally independent in their feelings, 
tastes, and opinions. Since the invention of letters, every 
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Teat nation has had its own national literature, and without 



nation ever became really independent. At this mo- 
ment the press of England is one of the great elements of her 
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power. Let it tw onr higbest ambitJoo to fatnielt a conn-- 
terpoise to that power, ior thns alone can we become the- 
foremoet nation of the world. While the British prees con- 
tinnes to be " the only refuge of American honor and honesty," 
onr only gnide in morals, manners, and politics, there is too 
mnch reason to fear we shall become prematurely ^old in 
iniquity, and rotten before we are ripe. 



THE BRITISH SPY; 

OB, 

THE THREE GOOD MEN AND TRUE. 
« KolIO. 

nt Bow bvlDf ^ n 



Twu in the Automn of Uist jtax 
RemeDibercd well this day, 

Wlien Freedom, on her blood; bier. 
All pale and gasping laj. 

IMamaj, dimter, and derea^ 
AtoDnd like bloodhoandi drev. 

With cnnnlng scent, and footstep* Im^ 
And iutinot )taiiuch and tme. 

Tha enemj, with nitlilees ir«. 
Strode o'er ths proatrtte land, 

Marking his steps with blood and fire, 
With iword and burning brand. 

The women trembled in their beda 

Wliene'er a leaf was stirred ; 
^e frightened children hid their heads 
At eveiy sound thej heard. 

The Tree of Liberty no more 
Bloomed in the pride of Spring ; 

Nor leaf nor blomom now it bore ; 
In frost 'twas withering. 
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Tha Btrong arm of our WMhington 

Oar guerdisD tword did wield: 
The BtroDgbold of Weat Point ilona 

Was left ODF canM to ihield. 

Bat there there lurked a traitor knaTe, 

Who plotted, with the foe, 
A acheme our eouDtiy to eiulare, 

And work ita overthrow. 

The plot waa ripe, the train waa lud. 

Hie mine wai all prepared ; 
A few honra more had all betrayed, 

And ill the land had fared. 

Bnt there waa One enthroned aboTe. 

Who watehed o'er Freedom's child, 
And, with a kisd, parental love, 

On ita rude eradle imlled. 

To aave her in his mere;, He 

Three hntnble peaaants choie. 
And aeot them forth uDwittingly, 

To baffle her proud foee. 

A* DaTid laid Goliah loir, 

Armed with a sling and itone, 
So did thej baffle that prond foe, 

Bj honeit hearts alone. 

For well and tmly is it aaid, 
' Wherever man has trod, 
An honest man, howeTer bred, 
b the noblest work of God. 

'Hiree jonng Westohester lads were out. 

To eateh oow-boya and skianen. 
Who aconred the eountrj round abont— 

A band of desp'rate sinners. 

Tb-vf aeourged the land, shore, below, 

Id darkness and in da j ; 
Bobbing alike both Mead and foe. 

When Ihej eame in their waj. 

At Kingsbridgs lay the BriUah ranks. 

In many a bristling baud : 
On Croton river's woody banks 

The patriot soldien stand. 
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And 'tvixt the linet no ufety WM, 

No Tiolence reatrunsd ; 
Hera WM no gospel, kn<] do Inwa, 

For boandleu lioenu FeigiiM]. 

The cbarchei Taj In ruine round, 
He witidowi broken all ; 

And ne'er was beard the anthem's sound, 
Or pious paitoi'i calL 

His flooh was scattered far and near ; 

Socao baltliDg irith th* foe, 

And some dispersed in exile drear, 

WbiOicr no one might know. 

Where erst was heard the noisj crew. 
Babbling their lessons o'er. 

Old eobwebs o'er th« tlireshold greir, 
And *oiee waa heard no more. 

And in the darka«M of the night, 
When Dajlight shot her eje. 

Oft might be Men a land light 
Shooting athwart the akj. 

From aome poor timer's roof it canu^ 
Or bam that held his storo ; 

His all had perished !□ the flame — 
He had a home no more. 

The skinnen and the eow-boya reigned 
Lord* of each man's abode ; 
And ruthless Yagers, nnreatTBined, 
Like blighting tempaata rode. 

To eateb some <^ this Uvlese band, 
lliree lads were ont one daj ; 

With steady ste[^ and steady hand. 
Hey kept their cautious way. 

John Faoldiug was the leadar'a name, 
Van Wart and Williams too ; 

SMpling^ they were unknown to famsi 
Bat their hearts were stout and true. 

Their bosoms throbbed in Prcodom's eaoM 
Their anm were at her will ; 

And whether up or down she wai^ 
Thej were her Tof ries atilL 
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It ehSDOcd, or elie 't waa HeaTca'a high will, - 

Ai tbuB along tbey alrod^, 
They came to wbers a purling till 

Olided MKM the road. 

Spanned bj a nutiq bridge of raiU, 
Without ■ nail or pin, 
. Id criMUDg which the teamsUir quaili, 
Leet hore« and man fall in. 

Here, pterlog forUi towards the north, 

O'er a long level apace, 
They hw a boneman pricking forth. 

With briik and harried pace. 

And, Bwift as thought, the stripliags three 

Hied to the wood hard by, 
Where each, behind a friendly tree, 

Kept watch with eaiger eye. 

For seldom in that border land 

Wai Buch a figore seen ; 
Gaunt PoTerty there took hia itaad. 

And IIUDger, pale and lean. 

Raga were the Urery they wore. 

Such a« we acarecrowa call ; 
And neTer hor»e a rider bora — 

The oow-boya stole them all. 

As to the bridge the horseman drew, 

Bia horse came to a stand; 
Hie flder holly urged him through. 

With spur and whip in hand. 

Ant Btill he would not bndge an ineh 

Acroa* the bridge ao frail ; 
No wonder that a horse ahould flinoh 

Vvita riding on a raiL 

Twaa then that John, from out the wood, 

Datbed forth with might and main ; 
Before the startled rider stood, 

And seized his bridle-rein. 

"Stand, and dismount t" the stripling cried, 

" And tell me quick jour name ; 
"And wbj in such hot haste yon ride, 

"Where go, and whenee you oamaP 
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Th« hoTMman from hii pocket drew 

A folded pkper mtoU, 
And holding it full in hii viev, 

Cried, " Tbii will tell jou alL' 

It proTed a pua from that fool knave. 

Abhorred by every one, 
Wbich full permuaion fi-eelj gave, 

To one John Anderson, 

To come and go, 'twizt friend and ftx^ 

trota let or hindrance free, 
And ride above, or ride below. 

Just aa the case might be. 

"Mj bnNnMB, friend, requires deepatdi, 

"Bewate of what jou do; 
"Lett ;oD, belike, a Tartar catch, 

"And burn jonr fingen too." 

John stood a little stump'd a while, 

Then let the bridle go ; 
When tlie horseman ashed him, with a smil^ 

"What news from friendfl below !"■ 

Now, frtends below meant enemies 

To friends of liberty ; 
So John again the reins did saiie, 

And hold right lustily. 

"Ezense me, ^t," the itripling said, 
" Tour friends are none of mine ; 
"And you a secret have betrayed, 
" That marks soma deep design. 

"Dismonnti bequiekl dismount, I say, 

" Or you and I'll be two ; 
"And if we come to «udgel-|ilay, 

" lliat play mayhap joull roe. 

"Tout horse and you are too well fed 

" To come from aboTf, I trow ; 
"And you, with cheeks so plump and red, 

"Are a spy, for aught I know." 

•Tbli itnage qtuetlon, forirblcb Andri hu Iwen cbirgad wltli the BiMt 
fett;r °t indiaentlan, la uixiajilad fur Terr natnnllr. Psalding bid ati\j ■ few it,j% bdbn es- 
e^Md tnm the old Bsgir Bddu In Kbit Tcsk, vbvs be wu i prlaoner, ud on big n-t hone 
(OBunteRd s putf of cair-bo]ni tntl gklancn, wlio ittli-iwd him of hli clotho, tad gSTS blm 
In sichugs u iM DDU6rm coal of a Britlib Kildkr. which, hivlag no other, he wore os Ihti 
oecMkn. This M to tba qoMUon which pioTed h lUsl to Audi^ and so CortiiMls Im oqr 
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"Spyt" qnoth tht horaemtn, in low tana, 

And pale hi> cbe«k became. 
"DiBmountI" cries John, impatient growo. 

His bosom in a flame. 

UnwiUinglj be touched the grornd, 



And then their pluck be eorely tried, 

And like a trooper ewore, 
"Hat epeedj vengeance woold betide, 

For Arnold'* paM he bore. 

" Paea or no pMB," qaoth John, " I swear 

"YoH Itir not from this spot, 
"Till wo bave eloeelj searched jonr gear — 

" For Arnold I care not." 

They searched within, thej searched wiQiant, 

AJid soDght with much ado ; 
They tnmed his pockets inside onl, 

But nothing came to view. 

Qaoth David WtlliBTDi; "Let him go," 

And M) (aid Van Wart too; 
But John as stoutly cried, "No, no, 

" There's something yet to do. 

"We have not jet palled oflT his boot^ 
"And boots sometimes tell taletj 

"So, if John Anderson it sntta, 
"Well cnt his ten toe-naila" 

But Anderean hung back outright^ 

When it came to the )Mneh ; 
"Without a boat-jack, they're so Ught, 

" They will not bodge ta inch." 

Quoth John, "I'll be yonr boot-jaok, then; 

" ^t down, sit down, I lay ; 
" Ton bave not had such serving-men, 

" I guess, this many • day." 

And first the left boot off he dnw. 

Only his foot was there ; 
But when the right foot earn* to view. 

The man was in deapair. 
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Iniide tha stocking, n«it hia skin. 

A packet there wu foand, 
Thftt told a tale of horrid liik, 

And mischief moat profonad. 

Hoir Amoldt bought bj British gold, 

UDuundful of his fame, 
Hia comitrj and its caQM had sold. 

And damned a glorioua name. 

West Point and its defenders bold, 

Itt ctDnon and ita ball, 
ICa strongholda and its strong hesrts sold, 

Redoubts, and forU, and a)L 

Twas but to come, and freelj taka 
What freely would be given; 

And freedom then might quail and qnttka — 
So hope left but in HeaTcn. 

John Anderson, when thns h« fimnd 
Bis plot was brought to lights 

Up started quickly from the gronnd. 
All pale with sore affright 

And from his poufh hii watch he drew. 
His watch of glittering gold, 

And to th« stripling'i wondering Tiew, 
The tempting prize did hold. 

"This, and a thonaand gaineaa more, 

"It yon wiU let me go." 
But John and hia bold comrades swore^ 

By Hearen, 'tahonld not be so. 

"A thousand guineas ten times told 
" Tour freedom will not buy : 

" If Arnold has his country aold, 
"By Heaven, so will not I" 

To the nearest post off did they skim, 

Where Jameson held rule. 
And there they straight deliTered him 

To that old doting fool. 

He let him write to Arnold straight^ 

Who ewifl away did fly, 
And thue eeeaped a tiaitor'a fate, 

AU on the gallowa high. 
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Seeond Ut nona but that high name 

That dims all aames beiide ; 
S««ODd Vo cone in guilt and aham«, 

lie traitor lived and died. 

And thoDgh he 'acaped a traitor'a doonv 

The death of infsmj, 
Hia memory, in all time to come, 

A byword aje shall be ; 

ha onev and one alon^ who abaDda 
Amid a ho>t of honored namcB ; 

A blot on freedom's patriot bands, 
The glorious list that ahames. 

Bat Aodr£ — for that wai his name — 

The famoua British Spy, 
Soon died a death — the soldier's shame — 

Upon the gallows high. 

Bis last words at the fatal tre«. 

Just as tbe knot was tied, 
" Bear witness all that hear for me, 

"I like a soldier died." 

And so he did — and welt he might 
Die tike bold Briton's son; 

For when hia spirit took its flighli 
Two worlds were looking on. 

Now Freedom, from her btoodj bier. 

Upraised her drooping head. 
And straight began a new career, 

To victory tbat led. 

Hie land waa tared, the eaaie was won, 

A proatrate world arose i 
A race of glory was begun; 

Pray fleaTcn it never eloee 1 

An infant Iiad this day its birth, 

A star of Bethlehem shone, 
To light the wanderiDg sons of eartli 

To Freedom's hiltowed throne. 

nonor to those who fonght and bled I 
Honor to those who bribes withstood t 

WbeOieT in court or cottage bred. 
They smack of noble blood. 
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Hsj fntara timM n«v bonora bring, 

Long yean their fsmt reuoir; 
And Bome more loftj mioatrel eing 



SUPPLEMENTARY VISIT TO TIIE MOON. 



BT PILOBIH PEOOKKSS, JCN, 

Gsxni; or rattier gentMt reader, for I aoTet no othen, eoogratalate me I 
I have got oat of mj "i>orD«r,''Dot anlj without being a lame duok, but with 
a beaatifol addition to m; plumage T have feathered my neet pretty hand- 
•omalf, and fairly cornered my adTerasriee, two of whom have gooe limping 
off to California, a third to Auetralia, and a fourth to Waebingtoa to i«e if he 
oan piok up a cmmb or a cruet among the loavea and fiiliea. 1 have given tlte 
latter a strong letter of recommendation, a* he owes me a few thoueand% 
whieblbaTe no eipectatioD he will ever be able to pay except through Gx«c- 
vtire bounty. 

If I could spare time, and calculate on the patience of my readers, I 
would initiate Ihem into the my>t«riee of this fashionable game of " comer- 
iag,' which is very different from pnia in the corner ; but, on second though^ 
that is quite Bnnecseiary, as, tbauka to the electric telegraph, the Collins 
litt4 and the locDlootiTe^ the most ignorant persons may be said not only 
to know every thing that haa happened, but ererything thnt will happen 
in a reasonable time lo come^ at least in this mundane sphere. Having 
■o coiupleteiy euoceeded in " annihilating (pace and tXtat," thoee two great 
•natniei of prograM, all we have now to do k to make the moat of the 
fkot, and pais our newly acquired eternity in travelling from Dan to Beerehe- 
ba, and back again, [Making up news, wisdom, and money by the way. I shall 
tharafbre proceed with my jonroal without furthar pr«&o& 



Having pretty well exhausted one horn of the moon io mj 
late oxcureion, I determined, by way of variety, to proceed 
to a difi'ereut quarter, and accordingly lauded on that horn 
which was exactly opposite to the one I liad previously vis- 
ited. And here I must digress for a moment to expose the 
ignorance of the aetronomers who have decked this respects 
tuile planet with a pair of horns, as if it were aDurham bull, a 
mountain goat, or a Parisian husband : wliereas, I assure my 
readers, on the veracity of a traveller, uiat the moon is as dea- 
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titate of horns as any single gentleman of my acquaintance. 
This is one of the many calumnies invented by the telescope- 
philosophers to impose on the (;redulity of their learned read- 
ers, who believe everything they see in print, or that takes 
refuge under the respectable mantle of science and philo- 
sophy. 

My first obstacle on landing was my ntter ignorance of the 
language of the people of this part of the moon, or rather, their 
utter ignorance of mine, whicii, though not generally deemed 
of much consequence by travellers, is, I assure my readers, 
a very considerable impediment in the way of obtaining ac- 
curate information. I soon, however, discovered that, like 
the Indians of the prairies, among whom I once spent a hunt> 
ing season, they were very expert at signs, and had, in fact, 
arrived at that great desideratum, a universal langu^e, by 
which they communicated through this medium. We ac- 
cordingly soon came to understand each other, eo far ae that 
they comprehended me when I requested to be provided with 
s teacher to aid me in aci^uiring a thorough Knowledge of 
the universal language. 

I should not omit to state, that, on first lauding, I was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the most polite vagabonds I ever saw, 
each one recommending his carriage as the beet possible ve- 
hicle for speed, safety, cheapness, and convenience. A decent- 
looking bystander, however, cautioned me by signs against 
these fellows, who, though prohibited by law, were accus- 
tomed to welcome strnngei's, as mosquitoes do, by bleeding 
them pretty i'reely, I thanked him fur his kindness, but in- 
formed bim, through my drngoman, that I came to see tlie 
country, and make acquaintance with the people, and that, as 
fast travelling was, in ray opinion, incompatible with the at- 
tainment of these objects, Ihad determined to prosecute my 
ioumey on foot. On hearing this, the crowd began to ex- 
hibit decided symptoms of hostility, and I verily believe 
would have mobbed me, had not my friendly adviser, who, I 
found, was a police officer, succeeded in dispersing them by 
breaking some half dozen of their heads with his shillelah. 
He, however, earnestly advised me to give up my pedestrian 
plan, it being the universal opinion among the better sort of 
people in this part of the moon, that a man who made use of 
his legs in waiting was little better than a four-footed beast. 



As expense was no object to me since my triumphant es- 
cape from " the corner," and as I was willing to pa^s for a 

" ' ' ' ' 1 toeu- 
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traveller of some distinction, I requested my dragoman to 

gage a vehicle, premising that I did not care much about Uie 
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carriage and horaes, but wa3 very particniar abont having an 
intelligent driver, flom wliom I might gather an accurate 
knowledge of the paople and the country, after the manner of 
onr moat intelligent travellers. Mj dragoman complied to 
the very letter by engaging a confounded rickety concern, 
drawn by a pair of horses that, after making eeveral clespe- 
rat« attempts at a trot, Boon tapered off into a snail's gallop. 
But the driver turned out a gem, as I eoon discovered, lor he 
not only knew the name of the owner of every house in sight, 
but amused me with all the scandalous stories connected 
with them, and their ancestors, as far back as the fourth gen- 
eration. I found this mode of acquiring a knowledge of the 
country from stage-drivers and tavern-kee]>er8, whom I never 
failed to question, saved me a vast deal of -trouble, and con- 
tidently recommend it to all future travellers. 

I soon found I had made a judicious selection of carriage 
and horses, for we travelled bo slowly that I bad ample oppor- 
tunities for seeing the country ; and, aa if to alford still 
Cter, my vehicle broke down, or required repairing at 
; once a day on an average. The country in which I 
commenced my travels was called the Empire of Pi-ogrese, 
where, aa I soon discovered, nothing was stationary, for even 
the houses ran on wheels, the milestones were striving to get 
before each other, and it was against the law for any man to 
stand still a moment. As it was a received maxim that every- 
thing in the country was more or less \vrong, and therefore re- 
qaired to be corrected, the whole body poatic was in a state 
of confusion, and my driver informed me that there was neither 
religion nor government, law nor gospel, as all were undergo- 
ing such rapid changeii, that no man could possibly keep pace 
with them. The whole country, he said, was directed by the 
philosophers, who, however, differed so much in their theories, 
that there was no general rule of conduct, and every man did 
pretty much as he pleased, provided he did not violate " the 
higher law," and acted according to his conscience. I, how- 
ever, afterwards discovered that they were not totally destitute 
of religion, as they had a tutelary saint called 8t, Kumbold, 
who died two days after he was bom, and was, conseqaently, 
free from all taint bnt that of original sin. It was considered 
the highest proof of being behind the spirit of improvement 
for a man to resort to experience in the direction of his con- 
duct, as that was only going back to the dark ages ; and con- 
seqently I found that the great object of these people waA not 
80 mucn the acquisition of knowledge as to unlearn all they 
had learned before. Though their clironology consisted of so 
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many fignree ae to be in their own pecnliar idiom " unspeak- 
ably ioexpreseible," they maintained that the inhabitantB of 
the moon bad made little or no progress during all that time, 
and that it was roeerved to the people of the Empire of Pro- 
gress to bring everything to perfection. 

Having so much business on hand, it may well be anp- 
poeed they could not afford to be idle a single moment, and 
accordingly I never in all my life saw such a set of busy- 
bodies. If a man had no business of his own, he considered 
it his bounden duty to interfere with that of others, as every 
Bunl of them, without exception, believed liimself wiser- than 
hia neighbors, and, indeed, all the rest of the world put toge- 
ther. As to the old maxims, "There is no accounting for 
tastes," and that " What is one man's meat is another man's 
poison," tliey scouted them ae obsolete errors of that stupen- 
dous old blunderer. Experience, who, they asserted, had Ipd 
mankind into more mistakes than all the profound inexperi- 
ence of the present age could rectify. The great masim of 
the pbilosopners of the Empire of Progress was, that the good 
of the whole being the same as the good of all its parts, it 
was incumbent on every man, instead of minding nis own 
business, to interfere with that of otheis, l.y which means all 
vould be jtroperly attended lo. Not only this, but every man 
considere^l it a point of conscience to undertake the direc- 
tion of that of his neighbor, in which term he included the 
entire human race, for whoee present and future welfare he 
considered himself strictly responsible. Nay, they went still 
fiirther, and undertook to prescribe what their neigliboi-e should 
eat, and what they should drink, and to cap the climax of 
their presumption, having, as they bonsted, "overcome both 
space and time," they were at this period busily employed in 
conqaering the elements, and redncing them intoinstnimentfi 
entirely subservient to the general happiuess of the entire 
human race. 

Their great lever for reforming, or, in fact, remodelling so- 
ciety, according to first principles, was the organization of 
societies forevery conceivable purpose. Tliese had multiplied 
to such an extent, that it might be said there was no such 
thing as community among tliem, as it was split up into aa 
infinite series of conflicting or opposite opinions, interests and 
objects. Although prolesslng to make no distinctions among 
mankind, and to be laboring tiir the general benefit ol the en- 
tire human race, they agreed in no one single purpose, and 
80 far from coHiperating, were animated by a bitter spirit of 
jealous rivalry to perpetual interference with each other. At 
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oce place, where my carriage broke down, and I was delayed 
three days, I was surprieed to find everybody in a stateof great 
excitement oo the occasion of a boree throwing his rider, and 
breaking his collar-bone, in consequence of being frightened by 
a boy flying bis kite. After several pnbtic meetings, and most 
eloquent and thrilling speeches, a society was forthwith ioeti' 
tuted to prevent boys from flying kites. 

On another occasion, and at the very next stage where my 
carriage broke down again, the community was m a state of 
ereat excitement in consequence of a poor man having been 
uioked by a fish-bone, ana in like manner a society was got 
up to prevent the eating of fish. Thua, wherever I went, I 
found the good people of the Empire of Progress making 
war against every amusement and every enjoyment of life, 
which, by any accident or abuse, might m rare solitary cases 
produce disagreeable consequences. The only exception I 
noticed was in every man making a reservation in favor of 
that indulgence to which he was exchisively addicted. Their 
own peculiar tastes and appetites, I observed, were always 
either wholly exempted, or handled with gloves, while those 
of all others were scourged with nettles without mercy. Thia 
appeared to me somewhat strange, where all professed to be 
laboring for the equal benefit of the entire human race, and I 
applieu to my driver for a philosophical solution. Where- 
upon he replied, stopping his horses at the same time to lot 
tiiem gather breath, oi which they had very tittle of their own 
to spare. 

"You mast know, stranger," said he, lighting his pipe, " we 
of the Empire of Progressnold it a bad rule that won't work 
both ways, and that as the good of the whole is the good of 
all its parts, BO the good of all the parts is the good of the 
whole. If every man in the world is happy, it follows that 
all the world will be happy. Argal— as we say — the great 
object of every true lover ot his species, is to attend to his own 
happiness; and, consequently, in making war against the 
vices or crimes of bis fellow-creatures, he should always treat 
to his own aa a sort of neutral in the contest. By this means 
be reforms the rest of the world at the cheapest rate, and with- 
out the sacrifice of any portion of what he considers essential 
to his own enjoyment. This is, as it were, killing two birds 
with one stone, and harmonioiiBly combines the good of the 
whole with that of all its parts. Itis rather a difficult matter 
to bring about, but we expect to accomplish it by the aid of 
societies, which will make exterminating war upon every in- 
dulgence or recreation for which they have no taste themselves, 
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and in which they conaequentlrfeelno temptation to indulge." 
I thought this a most excellent mode of reforming the 
world, raoBt especially as it may be done at the expense of 
other people. To restrain the freedom of action in others, and 
preserve it for ourselves, is what may be called the perfection 
of modern philanthropy. On one occasion I attended a meet- 
ing, called for the purpose of establishing a society for the 
Eevention of war, presided over by a venerable old Quaker 
ly, where I found them discussing a motion to include pes- 
tilence and famine. It was objected that the latter was im- 
poBsible, but a zealous philanthropist maintained that the 
impossibility of a thing was no objection to its beiog attempted, 
and accordingly pestilence and famine were included. 

Among the people of the Empire of Progress, it is becom- 
ing the prevailing opinion that capital punishments are, not- 
withstanding the authority of holy writ, unjustifiable on any 
principleofhumanityorot natural law. They think that, though 
one man has a sort of natural discretion in taking the life of 
another, the same privilege is not inherent in society. Ac- 



cordingly, every man condemned to death for murder, is con- 
sidered as a Sort of martyr to the severity, or rather injustice 
of the law, a victim immolated on the altar of a cowardly 
apprehension for the general safety. This sect, or society, 
has great faith in what the membei-s call "moral suasion" 
and 18 fuily persuaded that the best way to prevent crime is 
to afford every criminal an opportunity of repeating it. The 
probability, tliey think, is, that he will get tired at last, and 
resort to some other mode of amusement. For this purpose, 
the chief magistrates are invested with the prerogative of 
mercy, which they exercise in pardoning a great portion of 
the delinquents. 

I remember, on one occasion, arriving at a great city, I 
found ttie people in a state of feverish excitement, as indeed 
the Progressives always are about something or other. It 
is the great instrument of lunar action, ihiprimwm Toobile of 
all moral and political machinery. If any one wishes to cany 
a point with the people, he never appeals to their reason, but 
gets up an excitement, which, like a t^ado, carries all be- 
lore it, and overcomes all opposition. There are members of 
these societies, whose special business it is to " get up excite- 
ments," as the phrase is, some of wh^m are so expert in the 
business that they can make a great excitement out of the burst- 
ing of a beer-barrel, and set a whole community in a blaze by 
the explosion of a Chinese cracker. I saw one of these at 
work one day. He was rolling a tub about with great vigor, 
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and, at first, I took him for a disciple of Diogenes. To settle 
my doabte, I, as usual inquired of my driver, who explained 
the matter to my satisfaction. 

" Stranger," said lie, " next to a drum, an empty tub is the 
beet possible agent in getting up an excitement, because in 
rolling it over the pavement it makes a great noise. Some 
preter a series of lectures ; others calling a public meeting, 
others getting up a society, and others l)y spiritual knock- 
ings ; but after seeing all these tried over and over again, I am 
clearly of opinion there is nothing like rolling an empty tub 
for getting up an excitement." 

I foona the present excitement was occasioned by the ap- 
proaching execution of an " unfortunate man" — nobody la 
guilty among this new school of philanthropists, who depend 
altogether on " moral suasion," He had committed a series 
of atrocious crimes, among which was the murder of his own 
father. In short, hehad reached the terrible sublime of guilt, 
and it was the universal opinion that, if he had only taken the 
right course, he would have been one of the greatest heroes 
on record. Owing to the feg end of the ages of barbarism 
that still maintained itself among the old fogies of the Empire 
of Progress, this unfortunate man, who had teken a wrong turn, 
had been found guilty by a jury of old fo^es, and sentenced, 
by an old fogy of a judge, to be capitally punished. In 
deference to the feelings of the moral suasionists, his execution 
was to be private, in order that the example might operate 
more powerfully upon the public, it being beld as a received 
maxim, that what people read, or heard of, made a much 
deeper impression than what they saw with their own 
eyes. 

The execution was therefore to take place in the yard 
of the gaol, which was encompassed by a high wall, and only 
a few select amateurs were to be admitted bv tickets as a 
Bpecial &vor. It was truly surprising to see the eagernesa 
with which these tickets were sought after, insomuch that I was- 
credibly informed some of them sold as high as from fifty 
to a hundred dollars. What was still more surprising, as I 
thought, all sympathy for the victims of this man's atrocities- 
was entirely absorbed in pity for himself and his sufferings^ 
and the women more especially lamented his hard fate. 
Some of them made great interest to get a lock of his hair^ 
and one in particular had procured a button of his coat, which 
she cheriebed with as much devotion as if it had been a relic 
of St. Hnmbold himself. 

All hope of pardon having been extinguished, the " nnfortn- 
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□ate man** had, the night previous to his execntion, made a ftill 
confession of a series of crimes that wonld have been deemed 
moet revolting to the feelings of mankind in the dark ages, 
being asBored b; his spiritual guides, that by so doing he would 
make ample atonement, and insare his future happiness. To 
make short of m7 stoiy, the " unfortunate man" became the nni- 
versal theme of the public papers ; his person, dress, and beha- 
havior were chronicled with the most minute and scrupulons 
veracity ; his last wordeand his last looks were not forgotten, and 
the public was comforted with the assurance that, having died 
a sincere penitent, there could be no doubt of his now being 
a saint in heaven. A certificate to that effect was signed by 
three clergymen who attended him in his last moments. 
Having very serious doubts on the subject, I inquired of my 
driver whether he did not think this course of proceeding 
might not have a tendency to encourage crime by thus making 
it uie object of universal sympathy ; whether, in fact, it might 
not operate to give a wrong direction to that sympathy oy 
enlisting it in behalf of the perpetrator rather than tne victim 
of the crime, and, what was still more dangerons, leading 
men to the commission of crime, only that they might insnre 
not only pardon but reward hereafter, by a timely repentance 
at the last moment. To me it seemed very much like offering 
a premium to crime, by making it a sort of short-cut to the 
regions of eternal happiness. 

"By no means, stranger," replied he; "we consider the 
subject in this point of view ; we don't believe the fear of 
punishment deters any one from the commission of crime, be- 
cause, in that case, there would be no crime in the world ; bat 
that, as crimes still continue to be committed in spite of the 
fear of punishment, punishments are entirely unneceasary, 
and, being nnnecessary, are an outrage on humanity." 

*' But," replied I, "though all crimes may not be prevented 
by the fear of punishment, how can you tell to what extent it 
may prevent them! It is no valid objection to any law, 
tiiat a thine will sometimes be done by somebody op other 
that is forbidden by the law. It may still operate as a gene- 
ral restraint, though ineffectual in particular instances." 

'* That is not what we want, stranger," said my philosophi- 
cal driver. " We require some preventive of crime that will 
operate in all cases without exception. This can only he 
found in/ moral suasion,' which, if it conld only be brongbt 
to bear with equal force on all mankind, wonld, doubt- 
lees, bring about that state of perfectibility which would 
obviate the necessity of any punishment, either here or 
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hereafter. We believe this to be poesible, and are aiming at 
ita accomplisliment." 

" Very well," I replied, " the project is no doubt very 
feasible. But don't you think, my friend, that, by this 
mawkish sensibility for the most abandoned criminals, afalse 
direction is given to human sympathy, as in the case of the 
man who has jnst auifered the penalty of his nomeroaa crimesl 
It seems that he has in his time maae more than one widow, 
and many orphans ; that be has defrauded many persons of 
their property, and reduced them to beggary ; and that in 
various other ways he has created a great mass of human 
suffering. I did not hear a word of sympathy for these poor 
vicHms, nor can I leanx that any efforts have been made in 
their behalf It seems to mc that these are the proper objects 
of sympathy. Where are they — what has become of them — 
and what has been done for their relief)" 

" O, we leave these to Providence, which never fiuls to 
take care of tlie unfortunate." 

" Very well — drive on, coachy." 

After travelling a few miles over very bad roads, — it being 
a maxim with these people that, as it was impossible to keep 
all the roads in good condition, there was no nse in attempting 
it with any, aa that would be a violation of the great principle 
of equality, — the carriage, as nsnal, broke down just as wa 
entered a large village, which, like the city we had just left, 
was also in a state of intense excitement. On inquiry, I 
soon learned that the sciences of mesmerism and spiritual 
knockings were making great progress towards perfectibility, 
and that a famous professor, accompanied by several first-rate 
mediama, was just about delivering a lecture, to be followed 
by vanous experimental illustrations. 

Being what is termed an inquisitive traveller, I determined 
to attend on this occasion, and accordingly, after paying en- 
trance-money, took a seat among the amateurs of the celestial 
science. Iho lecturer was a sleek, oily, round-faced little 
man, whose face bore a decided expression of roguerv and 
sensuality. He began by explaining the first principlea of 
the science of spiritual knockings, which he did to the great 
delight of his hearers, not one of whom could understand aim. 
This, he said, was his great object, since in this age of pro- 
gress one of the greatest recommendations of a science was 
its being altogether incomprehensible. It required, he said, 
no better proof that the science he was about to unfold to them 
was of a much higher grade than any hitherto propounded, 
than that it was above all human capacity, since what man- 
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kind coald readily comprehend, could lay claim to no Iiigber 
dignity than that of earthly origin. He talked a great deal 
about electricity, made hi|iiBelf merry with Franklin and bis 
kite, which he called a bird of ill omen, and gave it as bia 
confirmed conviction that it was destined to become, at no 
distant period, the medium of disclnsiug all the hidden 
mysteries of matter and spirit. In short, he completely suc- 
ceeded in no!, only stultifying his readers, but himself; and, 
though I have always flattered myself that I could see as far 
into a millstone as most people, I am obliged to make the 
mortifying confession that he succeeded in convincing me 
I knew nothing of the matter, and that he himself was equally 
ignorant, the latter of which conclusions in some measure re- 
conciled me to the former. 

After this, be set the mediums to work, who performed 
varioas slight-of-hand tricks, but not with half the dexterity 
of Professor Anderson, or Professor Blitz. I shall only trouble 
my readers with one example, as they were all without excep- 
tion much more rationally to be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition of a combination of tbe different actors in a scheme of 
deception, than by a resort to spiritual agency. Some speci- 
mens of poetry of deceased poets, and of passages from the 
Hebrew fiible, were prodnced as proofs of spiritual agency ; 
but I must confess that, if genuine, the transition from the 
corporeal to the spiritual state is not very favorable either to 
poetical inspiration, or biblical learning, for I never heard 
more tame or lame poetry, and the specimens of Hebrew 
would have broke Priscian's head to a certainty. In short, 
I soon grew tired of this gross mummery and imposture, and, 
the carriage being now repaired, proceeded on my journey, in 
the full conviction that the people of the Empire of Progress, 
if they became perfect in nothing else, were in a fair way of 
becoming perfect noodles. 

Leaving the Empire of Progress, we crossed over a small 
arm of the sea, and entered the confines of the Isle of En- 
gines, as it was called, where the men were all machines, 
and everything was done by " Power." My driver was en- 
thusiastic in praise of this country, which indeed exhibited 
all the outward indications of prosperity and happiness. 
The meadows were green and luxuriant, the fields in admira- 
rable order, and crowned with redundant harvests; bat, 
somehow or other, the people did not seem to enjoy the bless- 
ings around them. They aisplajed none of that brisk alacrity 
of body and hilarity of spirit which are the usual character- 
istics of a happy people ; and I saw nothing of those rural 
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sports and relaxations wLicli might be expected where all 
were apparently in possession of every comfort of life. 
Almost every man I saw appeared discontented with his lot; 
and if gayety is one of the indicatioQB of happiness, they 
were the moat miserable people in the world ; for I never 
heard a good hearty laugh all the time I remained among 
them. 

" Strange," observed I to my driver ; " these people seem 
possessed of all the constituents of happiness, yet do not 
seem happy. What can be the reason ?" 

"Why, stranger," replied he, stopping hie vehicle (as he 
always did when about to philosophiee), " why, stranger, lie 
fact is that men are at a discount in this country. As almost 
everything is done here by machinery, there is little or no 
Tue for human labor, and men are wanted only to attend on 
steam-engines and spinning-jennies. These labor-saving ma- 
chines do pretty much all the work, and at a so much cheaper 
rate,' that, unless merely for the purpose of attending on 
them, men are of no use whatever. Wages are therefore 8o 
low, that everything can be done cheaper than elsewhere; 
and the consequence is, that the Isle of Engines supplies 
almost all the inhabitants of the Moon with everything they 
want." 

"Ay," said I, "by diminishing the wages of labor among 
themselves, curtailing the means of comfort among the 
laborers, and decreasing the demand for their employment." 

"By no means, sir," answered he; "yon are all wrong. 
Hie result is exactly the contrary. The introduction of labor- 
saving machines has produced none of those consequences ; 
none, 1 assure you." 

"How do you make that out?" said I. 

"Why, stranger, you see that, after all, these labor-saving 
machines are not exactly labor-saving machines, and conse- 
quently do not in the least interfere with the demand for 
human labor. Take the steam-engine, for example : First, 
there is the labor of erecting the furnace and other necessaiy 
buildings ; the dicing of the ore ; the melting, smelting, and 
preparing the iron for use ; the task of adapting every part 
of the engine to its proper object, and finally fitting it up for 
practical use. All these operations require the labors of 
men ; and if we combine the whole together we shall find, 
that as much of human labor is required in constructing an 
engine, as that engine can afterwards perform with the asBiet- 
ance of its superintending ofScers." 

" Then, if no labor is saved by these labor-saving machineB, 
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where is the use of expending bo mnch labor in constructing 
them } It all comes to the same thing at last." 

"Why, don't yon eee, stranger," exclaimed my driver, im- 
patiently, " don't you see that their conBtmction gives em- 
ployment to a great mimber of people 3" 

"And don't you see, my friend, that it afterwards deprives 
a great number of people of employment !" 

"Not at all, stranger. It makes everything bo cheap, that, 
as I told you before, the Isle of Engines supplies the whole 
Hoon with its manufactures." 

"And how is thia cheapness produced ? Is it not by cheap- 

E human labor by the substitntion of machinery ? My 
friend, you have got into a dilemma, I think. Either 
labor-saving machines must snpereede human labor, or 
they answer no purpose whatever. But it is plain, from 
your own showing, Uiat this cheapness of ite products is 
owing entirely to the inadequacy of the wages oi labor, and 
that this country is thus enabled to supply the rest of the 
world, at the cost of those who furnish the means of BO 
doing*: in other words, it grows rich at the expense of its 
own people, not others." 

Hereupon my driver impatiently lashed his team into s 
desperate trot, and I overheard him grumbling, in an under- 
tone, " You'd better go and study a RtUe political economy, 
and then you might learn something of these matters.'? 

In truth, the more I saw of this country, the more I became 
convinced that all is not gold that glitters. One day, while 
dinner was preparing, I strolled into the fields, as is my cus- 
tom in travelling, when I met a farmer getting in his harvest, 
in one of the finest fields of wheat I ever saw. I told him 
BO, and congratulated him on his prosperity. 

"Ah ! sir, replied he, " I should be prosperous indeed if 
this were all mme. But I pay two gumeas an acre rent to 
my landlord, besides one-tenth of its produce to the tithing- 
man, and taJies to the government on light, air, and almost 
every other enjoyment of existence. I am obliged to labor 
incessantly, and incur perpetual expense in buying manure, 
in order to make the land snfiiciently productive to pay these 
rents, tithes, and taxes, and, when all is done, I every year 
find myself poorer than I was the year before. There is 
little use in exerting myself, for I am only working for the 
landlord, the church, and the king. I think of giving np my 
lease, if I am not turned out soon, and going over tlie water 
yonder to the Untied States, where I hear I can do maeh 
oetter, and perhaps escape the poor-honse." 
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Od SDothw occasion, I entered a cottage to ask for a glaaa 
of water. It was one of the prettiest and mcrat tid; I had 
ever seen, and everything witnoat and within bespoke com- 
fort, if not competeney. The only occapant at home was a 
respectable middle-aged woman, who received me coorteonslj, 
ana in handing a glass of water said — 

*' Ah t sir, lam sorry I cannot offer you a glass of milk or 
beer, as I have heard my mother eay was the cnetom when 
she was yonng. But we cannot now afford to drink even onr 
own milk; and before we swallow a mug of beer we must pay 
double price to the king." 

Seeing me look round the comfortable room, as if rather 
incredalons of her poverty, she continued — 

"Tou may think, sir, I am only making excuses. It is true, 
as yon see, that we are comfortably lodged, and that every- 
thing loots decent, for it is the pnde of the women of this 
country to preserve decency and cleanlineas, even when they 
can do nothing else. But, though comfortably lodged, we 
are miserably fed, and what seems very sbBuge, while 
everybody says the country is growing more aud more pros* 
perous, and the land flowing with milk and honey, neither 
milk nor honey falls to our lot." 

I inquired if she were a widow, and she replied — 

" No, sir ; my husband sprained his ancle a few days sgo, 
and cannot work just now. He has been forced to go to we 
poor-honse for the present, as I cannot support him and the 
children, who are too young yet for the factory. But you 
will excuse me, sir ; I must not neglect my work, or we shall 
all starve together. I shoald not mind working, if we coold 
but earn a living. But to work and want is rather too much 
for human nature." On taking leave, I offered the good 
woman a small modicum of my gains in Canton stock, which 
she modestly, yet firmly, declinea, saying, " We are not yet 
so poor as to sell water." 

I next visited a cotton manufactory, where I saw scores of 
little hmnau machines tending various portions of the ma- 
chinery. Some of them were not more tlian six or seven 
yeais old, and I was told this was tiieir constant employment^ 
during the whole of their natural lives, from morning till 
night, from day to day, week to week, year to year, till the 
machine is quite worn out. They looked pale, sickly, witless, 
and vacant, as if both mind and body were sinking together 
for want of proper exercise and food, aud, together with their 
mothers and fathers, who were likewise employed in the 
fiMtory, seemed eqnally undergoing the process of mwal as 
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well as pb]^ical deterioratton. I was told that a whole family 
tbns laboring, father, mother, and children, with very ahort 
intervAle, from sunriee till sunset, could, with great difficulty, 
«arn snfficient to keep soul and bod; together. 

In the coarse of my jonraey, I made myself familiar with 
the condition of this nation of men machines, and found that, 
with the exception of the privileged orders, and the more 
wealthy of other claaseB, this island, said to be the richest la 
the Moon, contained more miserable people than any country 
I had ever visited. On making this remark to my driver, he 
coolly replied — 

" Yes, stranger, so you might suppose, bnt the fact is not 
exactly so. Tbey are educated, or rather brought np — ^for 
few of them can read or write — to believe themselves the 
freest, happiest people in the Moon, and there is scarcely one 
among them who cannot be persnaded that a crust of bread 
is a shoulder of mutton, ana that all the nationso n the 
continent are little better than beggars and' slaves. All that 
ia necessary to the happinesB of mankind is a belief that they 
are better off than their neighbors. They must be very unrea- 
sonable if this don't satisfy them." 

WiBhing to avoid being tedions, I shall omit a variety of 
cnriouB particulars concerning this very remarkable island. 
There is one, however, which I cannot avoid mentioning. 
They are very charitable, since, as my driver assured me, no 
one knew how soon ho might come upon the parish himself, and 
thus their charity may be almost said to begin at home. They 
are also a people of great gravity, and so slow in their motions 
that, though they get through a great deal of labor, they 
always appear to be standing still. One of their peculiarities 
is their always shaking each other with the left hand, ae my 
driver assured me, but this I could hardly believe, until it was 
confirmed by the tavern-keeper, who charged me pretty hand- 
somely for his testimony, in his bill. 

Leaving the Isle of Engines, we crossed over another and 
broader arm of the sea, and landed in a vast country, called 
the Untied States, consisting, as my driver told me, of a great 
number of separate communities united nnder one system of 
government, taoagh, as I aftewards heard, they seldom agreed 
ID anything. This country was ia what is called the grow- 
ing state, and everything in a course of such a rapid transi- 
tion, that I every day found the notes I made the day prece- 
ding had become obsolete before the next morning. It was 
impossible for me to keep pace with the march of mind, and 
the progress of improvement, and my driver assured' me that 
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the only w&t I conid do so, was by anticipation. " Yoa must 
not only look ahead, bnt go ahead," said he, " or yoa will be 
left behind, oat of sight." I shall, therefore, confine myself 
ta a few particulars of a more general character. 

The government of this great country, which comprehended 
a considerable portion of tliis quarter of the Moon, was totally 
different from that of the sarroonding nations, and I soon 
found that my driver, in spite of his anirersal intelligence, and 
clearnesB of perception, only involved himself in obscurity 
when he attempted an explanation. I, therefore, applied to 
a very intelligent citizen, with whom I formed an acqusiot- 
ance, who undertook to supply the deficiency. He informed 
me that the government was established on the same principle 
ae the solar system, and depended altogether for its action 
on attraction and repulsion ; in other words, the centripetal 
and centrifugal force. Thus each member of the confederation, 
like the planets, revolved round the central government, whtch 
represented the sun, by the operation of the centripetal force, 
while, at the same time, it was protected by the centrifugal 
force, which repelled it when it came so near as to be in dan- 
ger of becoming absorbed in the great vortex of the central 
power. Thus the entire system was -kept in harmonious 
operation by these two entirely opposite forces, which, though 
in perpetual conflict, never interfered with each other so long 
as they preserved a proper equilibrium. 

" Bat," continued ne, " the great difficulty is to preserve 
this equilibriam, and prevent the ci?ntripetal from getting the 
upper band of the centrifugal force, and vice versa. There is 
much diversity of opinion on this subject, which has resulted 
in the formation of two great parties, one called the Ceutiipe- 
tal, the other the Centritngal, which are in perpetual conflict, 
and disturb the equilibrium of the system as one or other 
attains the ascendency. The consequence is, that it runs into 
great eccentricities, and is liable to perpetual changes. When 
the Centripetal is te get the upper hand, every member of the 
confederation tends to the centre, and there is great danger of 
all the members being consolidated into one ; on the contrary, 
when the CentrifagallstB rule, there is equal danger of theip 
flying offina tangent beyond the reach of the power of attrac- 
tion, and instead of being parts of a great system, aspiring to 
be independent of it altogether. On one or other of these rods 
we are m danger of being wrecked, and it requires great skill in 
the pilot to avoid either, as the channel between them is very 
difficult." 
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I inqoired how the system worked, and ita effecte od the 
general prosperity and happinesB of the people. 

" Hitherto," replied be, " it has performed wonders, and _ 
called forth the admiration of surroundiu? nations. The 
jH-c^reaa of the country in the attainment of all those advan- 
tagee which are supposed to constitute the sum of human hap- 
piness is without parallel ; and though other causes may 
have assisted in bnnging it about, there can be no doubt the 

rA cause of all must be sought in the principles on which 
government is based. The rivalry of the States, so long 
as it does not degenerate into a base and exclusive selfishness, 
iB one of the greatest incitements to exertion ; and the free- 
dom of the citizen in the exercise of bis mental and physical 
powers, as well as the enjoyment of their fruits, is one of the 
most powerful of all stimulants to activity and esertion. The 
consequences you will see at every step you take into the 
country, and you will be compelled to acknowledge that, if the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, this is, beyond doubt, 
the best government m the world." 

Thanking him for his information, I proceeded on my jour- 
ney, and, wherever I went, realized all that my friend had 
boasted. Every body and every thing was in motion, all go- 
ing ahead, as the phrase was, and ^1 striving to overtake 
each other. Each oue was puQiug to get before, and not a 
few had tumbled down, and broken Sieir heaos in going 
ahead. I saw uo milestones, and remarked this to my driver, 
who observed that single miles were of no consequence 
here, as the people reckoned by hundreds, and never thought 
they were going ahead under £fty miles an hour. I asked 
him if such rapid travelling was not rather dangerous. 

" Why, sometimes it is, sir," said he, " but the people of the 
Untied States don't mind trifles, so long as they can go ahead. 
Every now and then, and, in fact, almost every day, some fifty 
or a hundred are killed or maimed in their eageiTiess to 
Bave time, especially those whose time is of no value, and a 
great public excitement is created. !NCeetings are called to 
denounce the captains and engineers of steamers, the conduc- 
tors and flagmen of railroads ; courts of justice and le^slatire 
bodies are invoked to punish the detinqueuts, or make laws 
for the prevention of sncli accidents ; and the newspapers be- 
come most indignantly eloquent on the occasion, though tlie 
very next day, perhaps, you will find them puffing a steamer 
or railroad train for having travelled faster tnan any ever did 
before. What is equally remarkable, there is not a soul of 
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the commtinit;, that will not, whea ahoot to take a joDriKy, 
prefer the moet speedy conTeTSiice, neck or Dotbing, ia s 
railroad car or a steamer, in oraer to arrive at the end fifteen 
ntinates sooner." 

" Then you think," said I, " that, after all, it ia the people's 
own fkult that they meet with these terrible accidenteJ" 

" I do, indeed, stranger. But it is a great comfort for peo- 
ple to have somebody to blame besides themselves." 

But, in spite of this inveterate propensity to fast travelling, 
which w here called " annihilating space and time," the two 
great obstacles to progress, I found tlie people had leisure to 
read newspapers and talk politics, besides looking out for a 
good specnlation in the interim. In fact, they seemed equally 
divided between politics and specnlation ; so much so, that in 
many cases these seemed one and the same thing, and politics 
resolved itself into a good speculation in the loaves and fishes. 
Aa in a season of epidemic every disease resolves itself into the 

frevailing one, so everything becomes politics in tlie tTotied 
tatee. Keli^ion, Fanaticism, Teetotatism, and every other 
ism is gradually infused into the great menstruum of politics,' 
and converted into political capital, insomuch that if you ask 
a man to what church he belongs, ten to one he answers, " I 
am a Centripetal, or a Centrifugalist" And yet, what is very 
remarkable, eveir man finds time to attend to his own busi- 
ness, especially thoee who make politics ap'rofession. 

The people of the Untied States lived under what was called 
a free government, or rather, as they said, governed themselves. 
They chose their own rulers, and made their own taws; bat it 
would seem were seldom fortunate in the choice of the former, 
since they generally changed them the first opportunity ; and 
in regard to the latter, they appeared hardly ever satisfied 
with their own work. Thev were continually mending, or 
making new ones, insomuch tnat I was assured they had multi- 
plied to such an extent, that neither lawyers nor judges, much 
lees the people, could tell exactly what they were. It was, 
however, generally believed they were always in favor of the 
client having the longest purse. But stilt the people were 
justly proud of their prerogative of law-making, not having 
yet discovered that conimunities, as well as individuals, may 
sometimes make a bad use of the power of self-government, 
and that men may become fettered by chains of their own 
fomng. 

Eappeuing, one day, to stroll into a court of justice, I found 
it engaged in an appeal case, which had been six times de- 
cided ia &Tor of one of the pafties, in the iofiBrior coorts. Ji 
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seems the people had labelj called a cOQTention to alter the 
conatitation, principally with a view to simplifying the practice 
of the courts, and obviatiog the delays and expeneeB uf law- 
suits. For this purpose, they had established the right of ap- 
pealing from an inferior court to a superior oue,tothe number 
of at least half adozen, if Iremember right, each one of which 
had the power of reversing the decisions of the others. I 
thought this rather a strange way of rendering the administra- 
tion of the laws more simple, cheap, and expeditious, since there 
was little doubt that, ia almost every case of any moment, the 
party, against whom a decision was given, would assuredlr 
appeal, so long ae there was a court to appeal to, and he had 
money to pay lawyers. Thus, out of one case, Uiere would 
arise half a dozen, and every suit be lengthened in proportion. 

On making this remart to a person who sat beside me, he 
replied, "That may be true, sir, but it cannot be denied that 
this right of appeal is highly favorable to the administration 
of justice, for, as in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, 
BO is there in a multitude of judges and tribunals." 

" I am not sure of that," 1 replied ; " in almost every 
suit at law, the decision necessarily turns on human testimony, 
and it is of the utmost consequence that the court, and 
most especially the jury, should not only see, but hear that 
teetimony. It is not merely what a witness says, but how he 
says it, that gives weight to his testimony. His appearance 
and manner are of the greatest consequence, and these cir- 
cumstances are decisive, especially where there ia any contra- 
dictoiT testimony. I have, more than once, seen witnesses 
I would not believe on their oath. Now, sir, if 1 nnderstand 
the matter, these courts of appeal decide ^together on the 
record of the testimony, which merely gives the words of the 
witness, or the substance of what he said, without the slighteet 
reference to those collateral circumstances that should give 
weight to his testimony, or deprive it of any weight whatever. 
For my part, I confess, if I was conscious of havmg justice on 
my side, I would greatly prefer trusting a county court, or 
even a county justice and jury, who had beard the testimony, 
and seen the witnesees, to a higher tribunal, that had done 
neither one nor the other." My friend did not seem to agree 
with me, and I don't wonder at it, for I found he was one of 
the counsel for the appellants. 

On another occasion, I visited a court, where a trial waa go- 
ing on which involved a case of most stupendous fraud, ac- 
companied, as was charged, by a complicated system of 
iorg^y and perjury. A witness had just been sworn on the 
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Holy Evangeliste to " tell the truth, the whole triith, and 
nothing but the troth," bat it seemed to me that be was not 
permitted to tell anjtJiiDg. Every question that was asked, 
especially if it bore materially on the case, waa objected to 
by the counsel on one side or the other ; and in by far the 
greater portion of these cases, the court decided the objection 
to be valid. I really suspected his Honor was not a little 
biased in favor of the prisoner, but I may have done him in- 
justice. It appeared to me evident, however, that, if it be- 
came the practice thus to an-cat or garble the truth, it would 
be next to impossible to convict any criminal. A very re- 
spectable witness became irritated and impatient at these per- 
petual interruptions, and at length, respectfully addressed the 
court : " May it please your Honor, I came here to tell all I 
know in relation to this case', and have solemnly sworn to tell 
not only the truth, but the whole truth. If I am not per- 
mitted to do this, ray testimonv, by being perpetually arrested 
before I have got half through, may be made to substantiate 
a falsehood, and involve me m perjury. Unless permitted to 
tell the whole trr.th, aa I am sworn to do, I shall answer no 
■more questions." Whereupon the honest man was forthwith 
committed for contempt of court ; and as, though the most im- 
portant of all the witnesses, he had not been permitted to tes- 
tify to any material facts, the jury could not make up their 
minds ; and thus ended a trial that had lasted for months, and 
cost the country vast sums of money. 

My ftirther researches into this remarkable country were 
Dnfortunately arrested by the breaking down of the carriage, 
by which accident my right leg was so seriously injured, that 
I suffered much pain, as well as a confinement of some weeks, 
at the end of which I returned to the Earth, a lame duck, I 
fear, for the rest of my life, notwithstanding my Bnccessfnt 
speculation in Oanton stock. 
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A NIGHT m THE OLOTTDS. 

DoOTOB SiDNST and I, liad spent the evening together, as 
Dsnal, in the enjoyment of s pipe and the disciiaaionof afavo- 
nte theme. The Bupernatural engitased our attention, and 
we rapidly brought to each others mind, the experiences of 
eminent peraons, who believed they had super-mundane tib- 
itations, or were attended by appantions or familiars. Fytb- 
agoraa in the infernal regions : 8ocrates and his demon ; Si- 
mon Magna, who bewitched the people of Samaria : Elymas, 
iha Sorcerer of CypruB, whom Paul struck blind ; tiie beauti- 
Ail phantom, which sounded Cssar's advance across the 
Rubicon ; Kero, haunted by his mother, Agrippina ; Merlin, 
who 

"In the pale naviea of Uie chBrtered irind," 

carried those immense blocks of stone from Africa to Ireland, 
and afterwards to Salisbury Plain, and Inid out the temple 
known Of- Stonehenge; Macbeth and the Witches, as chroni- 
cled by llolinshed; Joan of Arc, and her colloquies with 
8aint8 M.irgaretand Catharine, of Fierbois; Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, in the magic circle, in the Coliseum j Mozart and the 
apparltiun for whom he composed his Keq uiem ; Swedenboi^, 
solving the questions of the Queen of Sweden ; these, and 
many other narratives, in a historic panorama moved through 
onr brains. 

We paced down the centuries together, with the magic 
mirror of history, which, like Banquo's, showed ns a line of 
superstitions and wonders, stretching out to the " crack of 
doom." Farther than wonder, we conld not, at many of those 
spectacles. They were so pei'fect and unaccountable : the 
machinery that moved them was so distant from the effect 
produced, that the mind was rather satisSed, as it always is, 
to take refuge in the supernatural, when it is tired on a 
thonght-journey. Some instances, were plain as the work of 
the imagination, which in itself is something supra-morla), or 
sot to be classed among the general gilts ol man, bnt few of 
that family being enriched with such wierd and self-sustain- 
ing potency. In others, we plainly discovered the earnest 
audacity of bold spirits who held the ignorant and supersti- 
tious as subjects. The a^e in which they lived demanded, 
and your FaraceJans, (Woan, Doctor Dee, supplied. . 
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" Oai, Monsienr, a barbe de fol on appread k raire," said 
Sidnej, apUy quoting the French proverb — " Tee, air, men 
learn to enave on the chin of a ibol. 

" No doubt," responded I, " bat tlie memoriea connected 
with those celebrated barbers are deeply interesting. They 
are * representative men,' and if we contrast their hree wittt 
the times they made famous, we have the truest hiatorj of 
those times, tneir beliets, superstitions, and neceseities. A 
sea-shell fonnd on a mountain top, is more eloquent than all 
the Evaneelists, in preaching the mgratitude of a world, which 
caused a deluge, and hunted it from the gurgling month of 
the Red Sea, to the summit of the Andes. So the name of a 
Dnnstan is sufficient of itself to brand the tenth centnry, in 
England, with profligacy, with the mistalten confidence of a 
stnpidly superstitious people, who believed without reason, 
ana reasoned without belief, with a zealous prejudice which 
not only made the people most aWect tools, but made the King 
Edred grandson ot Alfred the Wise, by the way, a sign-poet 
on the path Jo the ambition of the Monk of whom be was a 
dupe, and forced another king (Edwy)to discard his beautiful 
wife, who after several noble attempts to escape, fell a victim 
to their branding irons and most Christian tortures. ' Duna- 
tan' is synonymous with a!! that's bigoted in 'religion,' knav- 
ish in misused talent, unecrupnlous in ambition, and uncon- 
scientious in all, yet he was not only tolerated, but by the ex- 
ercise of his arts on the people, and by using the talismanic 
word ' Christ,' with an earnest debasing villany, was support- 
ed, revelled in disorganisation, cried sacrilege against every- 
thing he was not consulted npon, gave a pleasing penance of 
licentiousness to all who became his dnpes, ended his life in 
tranquil despotism, and was canonized." 

" Amen !" devoutly ejaculated Sidney with one of his quiet 
smiles, " The history of the world might be written in a few 
names, as a single small bone found in a forest, can tell the 
anatomist what race peopled or passed it." 

*' It is trae, theaegreat men(for they were great if not all good 
men) are the keys by which we may unlock the ages — trne ! — 
the clock. One — two — three" — and counting the strokes, 
first in a clear tone and lowering as he proceeded, Sidney 
rose from his chair as he just audibly said " eleven," 

" By the demon of Socrates how the time flew— eleven — I 
must apologise my dear Johannes — I did not intend to keep 
yon from your work so late — ^yonr day is commencing, and by 
one o'clock, I dare be sworn yon will be leagues li-om the 
earth. Imagination revelsin the small hours. Good night — 
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I would wish you a demon if the company of suet would 
make yon as good a pliilosopber as the Athenian. You will 
find some deliehtful tobacco — Oriaocco~-in the ekull on my 
bureau. Good night" 

" Good night." 

I turned tlie key in the door, and trimming the fire, threw 
myself into a rocking chair before it. 

My greatest pleasure, my supreme happiness when not ia 
the companionsnip of that one soul from whom I can bold no 
secret, because it is of me, a part of me — myself I — my only 
Bolace when her warm breath is not making my cheek feel 
that it lives — when she is not sending joy and light into my 
brain, as oil into a student's lamp, ia to sit mute and in seli- 
abnegation of all around. To raise whatever of spirit that is 
in mc from the body, and let it wantJer as the Air over the 
Earth; in some moods, as the perfume over the material 
flowers ; in others, as the wild flame over the volcano it has 
discarded. In success or misfortue, this Spirit is my philo- 
sophic angel. In tbe former, it keeps me temperate and all- 
satisfied, for no success can equal its glory and its influence; 
in the lattei", it comforts and equalizes my temperament, natu- 
rally hopoful, by showing in itself how little really of good is 
tho influence of an eai'thly fame, at the same time that it judi- 
ciously encoiirai^es me still to glory in surmounting obstacles 
to attain the ideal it preaches. In both extremes, it is the 
equalizer. And from it all I do has its impetus. From some 
determination made to myself in such reveries, all my actions 
spring — do I live. 

Some circnmstanccs — struirgles and glooms of student-life, 
which, however, like the night, have their starrj- hopes — un- 
necessary to detail, visited me in my solitude, and depressed 
me. I should have been at my pen for hours, but such 
strength does procrastination, and a giving-way to depression 
create in itself, that I coatinaed in a deep reverie until the 
eclioea of the mystic twelve from the time-piece in Sidney's 
room, woke me to a sense of my necessities. 

Shaking myself, as uprisins from an unsoothing sleep, I 
hastily arrayed my little tabfe oi>posite the fire-place, took 
some requisite books from the shelf, planted my pen as a lead- 
er, a battalion of WTiting paper, and a magazine in the pre- 
sence of an ink-bottle, all ready for active service in a mid- 
night campaign. Su far, good; and with a self-satisfying 
smile, I sought the skull of tobacco to perfect the commissa- 
riat department, which was to .set ali my tbrces on tbe march. 
I smoked I The tobacco was really delicious, partaking of 
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tho flavor of well-roaeted coffee, and a slight aroma of citina- 
moD. Such was either the pcrverBity of my temporary na- 
ture, or the new and absolute devotion to the tobacco, that I 
was perfectly callous to all the indicative monitions of pens, 
ink, and paper. Twice or thrice my eyes falling rather Buarp- 
ly and fixedly on tlie autorlal implements, I slowly and would- 
be vacantly removed thum to the books, and tlience to the 
bowl of my pipe and the curling Bmoke, persuading myself 
that I did not see the paper at all, in fact, that there was no 
Buch thing in the world. I revelled in the Bmoke. That se- 
ductive t»)Dacco ! As the contents of the bowl diminished, a 
struggle between it and writing, crept by degrees into a very 
belligerent, though at the same time passively belligerent, atti- 
tude in my mindl Knowing that I should be wielding my 
baton, the pen, and marshalling the forces of my imagination, 
I was growing more unwilling to do so, and still mutely and 
tamely argued against such unwillingness. My imagination 
was very active, and I liad a flood of thoughts ready to let 
lose, but cared not to unleash them. In fact, while the smoke 
excited and expanded the mind, it chained the body, and I 
found thati had not energy enough to fix mythougbts on pa- 
per. But then, what of my orignal resolution to commence 
my work that night ? Time was short, and the day annonnc- - 
ed for publication, butscarcely affording printing room. Mo- 
ney too, gold, the "yellow earth " which rules all others — and 
buys books and bread, (for I could not think of living on my 
good friend the Doctor,) must be had. Musi — ^yes, must be 
got. Truly, the time was s/tort, bat imagination was swift, 
and to commence that night I determined. 

With all this energy and argument of mind, still did my 
body refuse. " Ha," thought I—" like the Chronothermalists, I 
will cure the disease by creating a greater — another pipe I" 
and rising with the thought, I refilled the bowl from the skull, 
mixing, however, with the tobacco nearly one-fourth opium, 
the power of which was to annihilate the weakness of th^ 
weed, and excite me into a marvel of industry. Putting 
some coals on the fire, I relit my pipe, and sat as heretofore 
in the chair to collect and ai'range my thoughts, tliat they 
might come with the more ease in writing. The smoking did 
annihilate my lethargic state, but produced an excitement 
just as overpowering m an opposite degree. 

A wild, tantasque light broke in upon my brain, and a 
weird, but dcliglitful melody, filled my ears, now trembling 
with a plaintive, but not sorrowful strain, anon crooning a 
fall-toned, but dreamy and eombre chorus, in which several 
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tones enwreathed their myatic vibrationB ; and again, break- 
ing off into the moBt impisii notes, like laughing and mimicry 
set to elfin music. Alt were pleasing, and the ear was on a 
perfect stretch to keep pace with it. I felt it expanding, 
and feared that should tlie music cease, my head would col- 
lapse in the rushing out of the sounds that filled it. Preeendy 
all subsided into a seething mellowed hiss which one hears 
when he applies a conch to his ear. But the music came again 
and went, and came and died off to the hiss, and came again, 
and again, and never disagreeably. 

At the same time that the melody ebbed and flowed npon 
my ear, myriads of dwarfs, and elves, and miss-sbapen beings, 
leaped from every crevice, from the flre-place, from me 
bowl of my pipe ; and Irom my month, as I puffed the smoke, 
thousands of tuiugs, which seemed all wings at first, sprang 
and grew as they ascended. A whole group of those danced 
round the edge of the candle, in turns darting into the flame, 
which grew blue and purple at each sacrifice. The lai^r 
devils, of all colon, demolisned everything. The walls disap- 
peared, the floor, tiie table — ^paper, skall, everything in fact, 
save the book shelves which grew into the interior section, as 
it were, of some vast library and pantheon, and with this only 
on my sight I sat in the air smoking and gazing into the 
illimitable blue mist which circled me. Isaw storms gathering, 
and the air in ensty battalions, anon careering and surging 
like mighty billowB all around. They swept the pantheon 
from my sight, and I sat alone. 

I felt that I was not on the earth ; I knew it, for before me, 
as the black storm cleared off, a ponderous bfdl lived in mo- 
tion. My eyes were capable of grasping a world in their 
vision. As the ball moved, I felt each moment, or each cen- 
tury rather, for centuries are but seconds to those not of earth, 
that I would give up all being for one glance more, Preeentlv 
the ball unrolled itself, as a map before me, and I was bewil- 
dered. Shadows and sunshine paced the great, magniflcent 
space, and it warmed, and multitudes arose, and every portion 
had a likeness in the shape of man. But the sun was not 
equal in benevolence, for it scorched some unto the color of 
itself, and when it went, it brought back no day to the skin of 
o^ers, and others yet it tinctured with its reflection, the moon, 
liie creatures seemed to be typical of Time, for their hues 
were those of morning, noon, evening, and night, or, as the 
seasons, clear spring, red summer, dusk autumn, and black 
winter, and all necessary. And anon, one multitude became 
to my gaze more obtmsiTe than the' others, and with their 
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frowth the earth grew iuto unearthly shapea, and every gaze 
rooght solitary multitudes to my view, who walled themseTvea 
in, and piled up earth, striving to rival the mountains, and 
md sun cast unoeautiful shadows over these places, and hid 
the multitude in the shadows of the works of tneir own hands. 
The shadow of no man could be seen, for when the sun stood 
strait at noon they gave no shadow, and when to the east or 
to the west he went, the shadows of these mounds wove A 
pall across them. And they sank into the earth, and their 
inheritors were multitudes. And when I looked again, from 
distant places countless thousands were rushing like streams 
from moantains to the place of shadows and darkness. The 
human tide bore on its highest crest a mighty and a radiant 
emblem, by which all swore. I knew the emblem to be a 
Cross, and never stopping, they sped eastward, and flung that 
burning Cross upon the masses there, who fell scorched before 
1*8 light, and all the West sang AUelnjah 1 and sang it for 
centuries. When, lo I among those rejoicing some sang it in 
a different tone, and all the rest were wrathed, and fought 
with them, and others fought witli them. The mighty Cross 
which all had lived for, disappeared, and there were a thou- 
sand ghastlyimitations, and so many various crowds wrangled 
with, and befouled each other. And this continued and be^t 
tortures, and loathsomeness, and hypocrisy through centuries. 
All the space from the east unto the west was black, blacker than 
the forsaken and desolate place of shadows. But through the 
darkness, etmggling lights appeared, and they were beauttM, 
most beautifuflrom the contrast, as silver upon ebony. Like 
veins of lova from the heart of humanity, they atruggled to 
pulse all the frame, but no sooner did they emerge fairly 
into the day, than implements of devastation and coward 
might drove them back, fitit I saw them rise into immortal- 
ity, and their etru^lea still were behind them, and before 
them, for they were immortal when on earth, of all time. And 
irom altars and pulpits fat visaged men, and meagre creatures, 
spoke defamations and sacrilege, calling it religion, and hum- 
ble scribes and thoughtful students spoke religion, and they 
were devoured, and immolated, and cast out. I shook in the 
fulness ofmisery and pity, for I knew now that I was in the ^7V- 
sent. " Great God," Icried, in anguish, but inwardly, for I knew 
that I need not shout aloud, as the Almighty earis ever on the 
heart waiting to baptize each though t bv recognition — " Great 
God, is there no hope," and an echo, wnich left me dumb and 
quivering from the intensity of its vibration, answered, 
" HopB."^ And my eye fell upon an ocean, for a less great 
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coDdnctor of Bound coald not Lave nursed such an echo, and 
thence to a wide, fair, buoyant land, whose hietory was writ- 
ten in the motion of the waves which led my gaze thither, and 
I felt relieved. Each man's heart in this fresh, living, active 
area was uncovered, yet beat warmly. This land was far to 
the west of the laud Known before as west, and here, again, 
I beheld that great radiant Cross which had disappeared, 
Tha light from it embraced seas beyond even the west of this 
western land, and also sent its pure smile, fnll of confidence, 
over the seas leading to the countries of gloom. The great 
emblem of fraternity had found its righteous defenders, and 
as it glowed over them, two powerful shibboleths were ac- 
knowledged of all, the Incarnation of which suffered on it for 
both. On the trunk of the Cross was the word " Democeacy" 
— on the arms " Libebtt !" thna 
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And on the face of this lovely land, many of those bright 
lights which struggled for life in the realms of darkness and 
turbnlence, arose, and bathed themselves in the greater light 
of the Cross with the taliamauic shibboleths, and their pre- 
sence created much commotion. And, behold ! divers multi- 
tudes went across the great sea to the old land, even as for- 
merly the then west made a crusade to the place of shadows, 
and they bore the great Cross with the wondrous words, and 
exorcised the old land with it. And 0, glory ! peoples hith- 
erto unseen, crawled out like moles from the earth, and stood 
upright, the streams hatlied all their banks into fertility, 
vineyards hung their heavy heads as drunk with wine, and the 
volcanoes burnt holocausts for freedom. " Tliis — this is the 
future, for it is not -now" thought I — " I will preach it to all 
men, that it may not be distant." With the divine delight 
which suffused me, I grow weak, my eyes quivered, and almost 
bnrst their sockets to fix their vision on the great space, the 
map before me, as it began rolling itself np. iSie music, which 
in my anxiety I had not heard lor some time, grew loud and 
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more loud as the wondrous panorama resumed its round 
shape ; and with the music storms gathered again, amidst 
which I stood, like a divine thought immovable. Clouds of 
erery teint chased each other in wild gambols round the pen- 
dulous ball, and tiie weird music returned in all its first 
mingled strangeocss, fulness, and deviltry, on my ear : to the 
strains of whi^ also crowds of spectres, gaunt, many-tbrmed. 
winged, webbed, elfin and foul, laughed, flew, and sprighted 
about me. 

One of these carried an hour-glass, which it twisted so rap- 
idly that the sands never reached either end. "The faster 
time flies the more stationary is it," screamed a fiend into my 
right ear. Round the hour-glass several sprights flew with 
all their speed, hut failed to Seep pace with its volutions. 

"Time to spare is the most difficult to fill," roared another 
imp into my fefi ear ; and a freakish group, clasping their 
skinny digits together, trod tbe air nimbly around me, cuaont- 
iog— 

There's do time — 

There's no paiu — 
Thero'g no sorrow — 
Here's no gain — 
For they're cUy— only elay, 
Who know bul night and day. 
3^ Sptetre vith tlit HouT-glatt. 
Time the swifteit it most still- 
Empty time is hard to fill — 
MorUJi are imnioTtals, yet 
That they're either tbey forget. 
Swiftest mortals stop at death — 
Slowest mortals waste their breath; 
For no longer, 
Nor no stronger, 
By a slow pace may they erave 
Any favor from the grave. 
Sneral Ehe*. 



A hading Imp. 
They live withont breath — 
Without fear of deatl. 
In the rocks, and waTCs, and cloudy 

Amid crowds 
Of Jolly spirits, such as we, 

EUmslljl 

Hat hal hal 
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But if 'tu thur dorire 

To go higher — 
A; — in TUiit/ go higherl 
Where they'll hare no midnight ipreM^ 
On the wild melodiooB breeze, 
Nd ■tormi, ligbtening, thunder, 
To pirt the itui asunder. 
So the apiriti all may wuider 
Without starlight io the airl— 
ir tbej wish to go up there, ' 

Wh«re all is pale and white 

With Uie light; 
Where eivry ghost maj ken. 
As tbej did when mortal men, 
What all the others do, 
They may go t — but they shall rue. 

And one irom the fiends sung oat : — 

"Ay — 1 was going up 
Hod I tatted not the cnp 

Of pleasure among ye 

Jolly fellow»I — Jolly fellow*!" 

To which they all gave wild and fearfiil approTal. And 
SQOther in a passionate tone : 

" On earth I died for bliss 
And I came lo far as this 
And, ye hetl-dt^i, here ;e etayed me. 
Ye waylaid and delayed me, 
Te say that 'here's' no dreariness — 
A lie t I'm foul with weariness. 
I pin^ and thint> and yearn ; * 



For the fellowship above. 
In the halls of tight and love. 
Ofal rm tortured, blasted, cuned. 
Every hell the furies nnraed 
li npon me — I mutt go t" 

I' lost the rest of this spectre's protest, for the impatient 
crowd, with wildestgeatures and hellish yells, darted upon 
the complainant, nk was soon lost from mysieht, amid the 
clond of sable wings which circled him. As if joining in the 
one thought, the? snddenlj were silent, and their movements 
were the more hideous to me, for that, in alt the commotion 
there was not the slightest noise created by their action. 
Tongne conld not describe, nor fancy ponder on the wild sight 
Presently, a roice in great agony, cned. 
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Fkther, Bon, and Holy Ghot^ 
Aid me — Mve me, or I'm lent: 
Wrack me, deTila, bat ye nerer 
Break the faith I held for eTwI 
la the Father of Creation, 
And the Croet, I ontve ■slvatlon. 
By the CroM that 's oo toy heart 

Branded there by Turk aod Tartar, 

And for which I fell a martyr, 
I defy ye. 

And tbst moment & white light aprnng upward Irom the ehoa 
group, ae lightning from a heavy cloud. And the light 
travelled afar, till sight was weak to follow its speed and dia- 
tance. Ka^ng with defeat, the devils for & secoad wereetill, 
when with a yell that might have " tore hell's concave," they 
mshed on me, the sole witness of their imbecility. Thev tore 
me madly from my seat, and almost rending me asander in 
the anxiety of each to grasp me. They whirled me up — up — 
np-— dropping me every thoasand miles over some star, and 
picking me np again, when I prayed they wonld let me be 
aashed to atoms on it, and so end my misery. I cannot 
dwell on the agony, the fearful agony, I endured. Istrove to 
collect my senses into the prayer of the triumphant spirit, and 
cried 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghoet, 



Thus for I have a dim recollection of saying. I became 
senseless. How long I remained nnconscioua, I know not. 
With a returning sense of waking also came the knowledge 
that I was alone, speeding downwards with frightful velocity. 
I longed, but feared to open my eyes. After what, at the 
least api^r«d to me, the lapse of an hour's dreadful desire, 
and as dreadful delay, I nncloaed my eyas, when all hope, if 
I could have had any, vanished. 

Below me, not more than a hundred miles, lay the serried 
icebergs of Greenland. I knew it was G-reenland — ^why I 
believed it, more than that there were icebergs I now nor 
then could not say; but the icebergs, glistening in the 
moon-light, looked like thirsty spears eager to impale me. 
Hingling a prayer for my soul, and a curse for the demoQ of 
cariosity which prompted me to open my eyes, when it was 
igadaees to hope, I swooned as the cold breath of the ice came 
upon me, giving me a foretaste of the death-chill. 

I lay in a scarcely conscionable state. Time, I thought, 
went swiftly by. I felt that I had ceased to fall, that I waa 
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restJQg on eomething, and gave mjself up as being in a new 
state of existence. Tliat I could survive the icebergs I did 
not dare to imagine, I felt that if I was not dead, I slionld be; 
in fact, that it could not be natural for me to be dashed on the 
ice-rocks and live. With these dim, but apparently reason- 
able ideas, I thonsht not of opening my e,yes. It appeared to 
me ridiculous to do so, and I lay as one might be imagined to 
do after death, waiting a call into some new sphere of action. 
I felt the mind, the soul living, but had no confidence what- 
ever in the body, and was quite convinced that when perfectly 
relieved of its encumbmnces, I should wing myself to some 
new existence. 

I was iji a transition state. Though dead to the world, I 
imagined the soal Dot yet freed from its responsibilities with re- 

fard to the inert flesh, which, however, was rapidly becoming 
eeompoaed; the ratio of which decomposition gave an 
impetus to the activity of the soul. 

In this state I lay patiently, and in great hope. Death, 
thought I, — is but a name — a schoolboy's terror, a miser's 
hell — a true man's apotheosis. The great source of fear, it 
should be our great hope of happiness. Pain is imagination ; 
clay cannot be tortured, it is the mind that suffers, and that 
alone through its education. Chlorofoj'm pacifies, sophisti- 
cates the mind, then the body is mere clay, and we no 
more feel the surgeon's scalpel, than the earth does the farm- 
er's spade. In the midst of such happy reflections, if I dare 
call the untrammelled and instantaueousconclnsions, or rather 
intuitions of the mind, reflections, for it is only when the 
mind has an attendant body, and its neceBsitie.'t to provide for, 
that it reflects — however, in the midst of those thoughts I was 
disagreeably startled by what I never cared to bear again — 
the clock, striking one, and awoke momentarily to the fact 
that I was not dead, nor dying; but sitting quietly in my 
rocking chair in my study. As I became conscious, however, 
a strange noise, as of bats flying in the air, struck upon my 
ear, and from abont me a number of imps made off in sevenu 
directions, vanished in the Are, up the chimney, and in the air. 

I do not remember ever to have had such angry feelings 
as at that moment, when I discovered myself alive. After 
the first few moments of the fact, I became perfectly bewil- 
dered. All my cloud experience rushed to my mind. 

Was it possible? 

Certainly, at twelve o'clock I lit my pipe, its contents now 
were a bowl of ashes, which mn&t have oeen out a long timef 
for it was cold as tboagh never lit. 
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One short honr of earth, what centaries of clonds. Truly, 
Sidney, by one o'clock I was leagues from the world. 

I did not know whether to glorify over the magnificent, 
for it was magnificent, though appalling, viaion, or condemn 
my procrastination that loft the work undone, which the 
blank paper, nnd the unstirred pen, but too plainly were the 
evidences of. I gave way to the first, and shuddered aa the 
wild panorama passed swiftly before the eyes of memory. 
Their effect on me was weakening bodily, and bo took my 
thoughts away from what I intended to write, that I conldnot 
gather the forces of my brain in the direction I needed, when, 
after Bome time, I sought to do so. 

"Ah! old tobacco brain," said I, turning to the skull, — 
" can't you aid me ) You have already driven me from the 
earth, why not make amends for the deed 1 Would that I 
had some supra — ay, or nether mundane familiar who could 
write my thoughts— some angel, — some devil amanuensis 1 
Ah ! you are only a mere skull — a nut without the kernel. 
Perhaps the spirit that once made thy os frontis powerful, 
and played on all the organs of thy polished cranium, a 
tune to make all earth reel, was amidst those weird shadows 
that lifted me into the clouds — perhaps it held the hour- 
glass and made a fool of Time — perhaps it was the bfelieving 
Christian soul that defied the devils. Whether the one, or 
the other, it was more potent than I am — ^it was my master 
— at alt events it ie, and I needs must reverence its earthly 
home, as I would the tub of Diogenes, the dungeon of Galileo. 
Old skull,' thou'rt a glorious dummy ! — an eloquent bone ! — 
handsomest of bowls! — most sublime crockery ware! The 
Chinese vase — the Indian urn — -the Sevres porcelain, is more 
fashionable clay, but thy yellow-umbered polish has philos- 
ophy on its surface. Besides,, thou were fashioned to hold 
brains, though thou seldom gettest any worth the count, 
while all other clayey concavities bastion green teas, and 
liquified turtle. Thou art a clock case without works — a 
goblet without wine — a harp-frame without wires — insensible 
as thou art, thou held'st itnitibrtality once — let me kisa thee." 

And kissing the globular bone, I hastily unclothed and 
threw myself on uiy bed, for I was incapable of wi-iting a 
line. 

I slept. 

Worn out by the excitement of the strange occurrences 
during the night, I slept soundly for a time. A very little 
sleep at any time, or under the most fatiguing circumstances, 
is sofBcient for the regeneration of my energies. Years of 
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Btadent worship has made me ezceasively watchful, end at the 
least, I could keep an open eye for ten or twelve nights, if eii- 
geucy demanded it, without feeling rest neceesary. At all 
events, two or three hours' rest, and that on a deal board, a 
sheltered rock, or a feather bed, under ordinary exertions, is 
a sufficiency. 

I slept soundly for some two hours or more, before I began 
to feel any reetlessnese. Then alight dreams disturbed me, 
and fancying that a^in I was tumbling downwards tlirongh 
the air into some dark abyss, I made some exertion, an at- 
tempt to spring op, and half awoke to the fact that I was hap- 
pily in bed. 

Nestling my head comfortably on the pillow, my eyelids 
kissed each other again, and I lay a satisfied victim to sleep. 
Bnt it did not think me worth the capture, and I remained in 
a state of drowsiness. On my £rst naif waking, a noise like 
the scratching of mice among the newspapers under the desk, 
fell on my ear, but with a " whisli^ — whish," to frighten them, 
off, believing the noise to be made by mice, I disregarded it. 
Tailing to fall asleep, the noise grew upon me. It continued 
with a regular pace to run across my ear. "It is not the 
mice," thought I — " it sounds very much as if made by some 
one writing?' Quieting my thought to listen well, the noise 
grew louder from the stillness of myself, and I opened my 
eyes. 

It must have been about four o'clock. And by the uncer- 
tain light of tliecoming dawn, I rather indistinctly outlined 
a figure sitting in my chair, and bent over the table. The can- 
dle liad burned out, a few faint spaiks were in the fire-place. 
The scratching noise was miabated. 

" Curse that Opium — am I in bed ! — surely no one can 
write in the dark — ^I'm dreaming still, and I rubbed my eyes, 
and became satisfied that I woe in bed, and that some one 
was zealously engaged in writing at my desk. The fact of 
there being no light to write by, gave me some unpleasant 
ideas. Any gleam of the breakmg dawn which came in 
through the windows, was completely hidden Irom the paper, 
in consequence of the position occupied by the writer, his 
back being to the windows, and his shadow coveidng pen, 
ink, and paper. " Some trick of Sidney, thought I," calling 
to mind his remark about the attendant spint of Socrates, 
" he is pretending to write" — end with this idea, I determined 
to remain still and laugh at him for his pains in striving to 
frighten me. 

I was not, however, kept long in snspense, for the light grow- 
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log brighter, and bringing witb it faint echoes of the wakbg 
city, the figure stood np, and discovered to me the back of on 
evidently lean, lanky person, on whose frame the myaty black 
garments hnng careless and loose. The light fell on the top 
of his head, and showed it bald and shining. Re rolled up 
the papers and put them into a pocket in the folds of his ta- 
nic, for his dress was not of the present day. Daring this 
movement, a very unpleasant sensation made me hold my 
tffeath, as a sound like the creaking of bones accompanied the 
action of the figure. Before I recovered snfficiently to speak, 
he raised bis arms, the loose sleeves fell downwards, and I 
beheld two fleshless yellow skeleton arms, with the thin hands 
of which be lifted his skull off the spine, and placed it on the 
table. 

Ourioeity will make a man conrageona. I leaped up with 
the intention of grasping the figure ; but before I reached the 
chair, it had glided towards the hearth, and then disappeared 
aa tbe last spark fell from the grate. 

I did not breathe a sentence of this to Sidney. 

I had some ttnacconntable prognostication that the appari- 
tion wonld visit my room again," and detennined to make some 
preparations therefor. I did not write any during the ensu- 
ing day. Uy mind was one whirl of the night previona. Sev- 
enu times I took a book up, hoping to change the current of 
my thoughts, but in vain. 

After maw timea recounting to myself my clond experi- 
ence, I ended with the vexatious query — " Have I really seen 
an apparition }" 

The night came. I placed the paper, and ink, as before, in- 
deed, I believe I had not diatnrDed them. I raked ont the 
fire, lest there might be any connection between it and my 
imi^inatioQ ; locked Uie door, as well as that leading to Sid- 
ney% room ; &Btened down the windows, and lighting a fresh 
candle just at five minutes before twelve, went into b^, bring- 
ing witn me my pipe, determiqed to remain quietly awake, 
and watch anxionaly ibr something which 1/eli was going 
to happen. 

With many thoughts in my head I smoked away, stretched 
at fall length, half on my side, and my eyes wandering on the 
smoke fumes, and resting principally, but without any intent, 
on the ceiling. The clock had long since struck twelve, and 
I b^;an to chide mya^ for giving way to such ridiculous ex- 
pectancy. 

At this moment my thought was sUenced by a kno^ at the 
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door, which liad jast the same effect npon me aa a knock on 
the head. In a moment, however, recovering myself, I laugh- 
ed at my childiBliQees, fur Sidney ollen came to my room at a 
later hour. " Come in — come in," cried I — " but etay — the 
door is locked— I will get up." 

"ItiBunneceesary — \aTn in," Bpoke a mild, but clear voice, 
and a headless figure, which I inetantly recognized as the ap- 
parition of the previoQS night, or mornmg rather, walked with 
rattling noise to the table, when it seized the tknll, from, 
which the voice came, and planted it between the collar- 
bones known as the olaviclea. So adjusted, the skeleton, for 
it was a skeleton, with a pall hung loosely, but picturesquely 
on it, took from one of the folds aBcroU of paper, and leaving 
it on the table, walked towards me. 

Coming to my bedside and bending over me, he grasped 
my hands in a cold bony grip, and preesing the phalanges of 
his thumbs against mine, as mesmerlBts do, he turned the 
front of his ekull straight to my face. 

I fancied there were eyes, large, deep, liquid, but dark eyes, 
ID those capacious sockets. I knew tney were there, and mo- 
mentarily expected tliem to drop out. They were in-esista- 
bly beautiful, and painful with a strong sorrow. Their fasci- 
nation was killing, and beneath their steady gaze, X felt my 
consciousnesB vanishing. 

As I sb-ove to fathom their seductive depths, a light shot 
from them through my brain, scorching every thought out of 
it, save one, that of piercing the visual magic before me. I 
strained my eyes till they pained. Aheavy weight oppressed 
my breathing, and by degrees, I was only conscious tuat my 
eyes possesBed vitality, at the same time that I was perfectly 
awai'e I was the victim of fascination, and could not help 
myself. Presently my eyes grew watery, and in that flood all 
my reason and recollection were drowned, 

I awoke to the sound of that pen, scribbling as before. The 
dawn was struggling in. The apparition arose, and folded his 
paper. Looking stiaight at me, a voice came from it, say- 
mg, "be silent once more," then took off his skull, placed it 
on tlie table, and made his exit through the door, as Le enter- 
ed, without nnlockine or opening it. 

# » **» » « 

The next night I did not go through the mockery of fasten- 
ing the doors, Dut I determined to speak with the ghost if it 
come. 

It was already after one, and I sat by the fire, smoking as 
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QSital, and tryiDg to remember if it waa before or after this 
time, he made uia appearance, when amid a slight clond of 
Binoke which arose from the bowl of mj pipe, a tiny figm'e in 
black arose. 

I immediately recogniBcd it as the Bkeleton Bcribbler, for 
the figure was without a head. Aa it left the pipe it grew in 
dimensionB to its usual height, and walking deliberately into 
Sidney's room, returned from it almost instantly wiui the 
skull on. 

Ke approached me. I trembled lest I should be put 
throujfh tlie ordeal of those wondrous eyes. I arose aa he 
neared me. He beckoned me to sit dowa, and in the warmth 
of my imagination, or flattered by his action, I thought the 
sknll grinned with a strange benevolence. 

" Well !" I ejaculated, not rightly knowing what to say. 

" Sit down.'" 

I sat down, and the skeleton did likewise, on the edge of 
the table, his bones making strange angles, over which the 
black mantle hung in graceful drapery, Irom the points at the 
shoulders and knee pans. 

"In the name of Heaven or Hades — who are yon — what 
are you — why come here ?" I enei^tically cried. 

"I am nothing — every thing — to serve you." Was the lar- 
COnic reply : and after a pause — 

" I am a mere link of bones as you see, but there ia that 
about me which rules everything — Spii'itl" 

" Why do yon come to me !" said I. 

"I Iiave told you, to serve you. There is a sympathy of 
Boul between us. Quake not lest I mean death, as mortals 
do in presence of mortal bones. Soul has no sympathy with 
Death, fur the soul knows it not. Your hour is not written on 
the shadow of the dial yet. Ton pine after an idea. So did 
I. You bum your heart out on uncertainties. So did I. You 
dash your brains out to get bread for your body. So did I. 
You see no biq in being poor. So did I. Yon are a student. 
So was I. An author. So was I. The flesh was starved off 
these bones, for all these reasons. I was with Homer when 
he begged ; with Socrates, when Athens immolated him. With 
Dic^nes, when he craved the sunlight. With Beinosthenes, 
when he harangued the waves I I have been in the clouds 
with Ossian, and under the pall with Sheridan. Echoed the 
BonnetBof Fetrarch,and caught the Declaration of Independ- 
ence from Jefferson's brain, ere it reached paper and immor- 
tality. Hare worn Tasso's death chaplet, and gave up a mor< 
tal life with Shelley, when the wild waves of Geneva sung bis 
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death channt. I hare heard Otway's last choking, Bpaemodic 
groan, and dreamt philoeophy with Coleridge to the grave. 
My eyee have grown dim with Kllton, and Ihave dictated the 
Maven to Poe. I have loomed through the best thoughts of 
Groethe, and beamed through the pale face of Mangan. 
Fought with Washington, Bated with Byron, loved with 
Moore. Giive Schiller his noblest aspiratiouB, and sung the 
MarBetllaise before it heated a second mortal brain. Ilived 
for tiuLh, Btorved for authorship, died for Freedom ! Am I 
not thy Friend V 

" My friend ! The world's friend I— But oh 1 Spirit of 
Hope, of Love, of Truth, mock me not to insanity — flatter me 
not into a belief in such companionship. I am nnworthy. 
Those Spirit* were for all time. They were men — meni Gods 
of earth. I am bnt a worker, a toiler in the shadows of their 
brains. A poor student — mock me not," 

" And are not students men, thou poor philosopher, and may 
not such men be gods, for only such men are cast in the im- 
age of the great mould and omnipotent model. "What have 
they U> rely on, or to. comfort them, bnt that. Surely they 
cannot rost on the world they are so far above. Cannot live, 
though tliey may love, where they are nnuciknowledged." 

" Angel — ghoBt, or fiend — feed not my ambition — 'twill 
wrack — bum me like a curse." 

" If tijy ambition is not tempered with the true love — if it 
lives like an nnmouthed fire-moontain, in itself, thou art no 
stndent, nor man, nor god. And if tby wings are not natural, 
bnt waxed, the eternal sun will melt them, and then shalt fall 
into the sea of obscurity, as did the son of Dedalns into the 
.^ean. Yon have a free will : be not its despot. You have 
a heart, be not its seducer. Yon have a sonf, let it not fall 
from Heaven. Face the rocks of life which thou are amongst, 
for there you have chosen your path — -face them aa the water- 
spring, wnich becomes purer by being opposed. Die — ^bnt 
bend not, and you will live and die not?' 

" I have heard snch echoes in my soul ere now. Heavens 1 
I have drank in sucli thoughts with the air I breathe, as the 
flowers and fmits drink in the invigorating, ripening sunlight, 
and iha solitude of the moonlight, with its thousand calm 
voices, have cheered me; yet I pine, I labor unrewarded. 
Day brings no joy, night no rest, to the thinker who is " faith- 
ful to his trust** 

" I have seen thee toil — thy burdens and thy heavy fate, 
and came to aid thee and lighten them. I have been work- 
ing for thee, when thy tared soul was lifted for a holiday into 
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the clouds. I bave exchan|;ed centuries of the Bpirit-Hfe, for 
a few earthly hours to help tbee. Here, take this — it is as 
good na bread to tliee." 

And drawing from nnder bia garment the scroll of paper 
he handed to me, while the eyes in the capacious sockets 
beamed with alt their mystic beanty. I took it with a feeling 
of doubt and dread, which he noticed. 

" Yon need not fear. I will come again — thy hand, broth- 
erV and he offered his bony digits. 

A wild feeling of fascination grew upon me, and slapping 
my hand into the extended bones, he pressed it once — once, 
only, but I conld have shrieked with pain, had not the electric 
Bpasm spread over every portion of my frame, even to the 
contraction of my tongue. 

"I go — bnt I shall come again," and he glided swifUy into 
Sidney's room. 

"My friend — thoug hoatly philosopher — immortal shade — 
brother of the Wise — Friend of the Centuries — leave me not," 
I cried, bewildered to find a suitable title for my visitor, 
"leave me not— go not yet, not yet," and I darted after him. 

As I reached Sidney's door, the apparition was in the act 
of placing his skull on the bureau wnere it usually stood. I 
sprang in. The light coming in between the half-open doors 
from ray i-oom, threw a dim path into Sidney's study, mystic 
at all times, but now excitingly so. The ghost receded in a 
measured pace towards the looking glass at the end of the 
apartment. In a moment I was there, and making a grasp at 
we waving garment, it disappeared tLrough the mirror, leav- 
ing me confronted by my own reflection, and so pale, ghastly, 
and disordered, tliat but for the fact of my being opposite the 
glass, I would not have recognized myself 

I was lost in amazement. 

And a clear voice, as if coming jrom the skull on the bn- 
rean, spoke : — 
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■ A LEGEND OF WAMPANOAG. 

WiiEK Mr. ChiBlam, and his estimable lady, decided to 
establish a " watering-place," on the Bbores of Wampanoag 
Bay, which, as my readers will remember, indents the 
Bonthern side of the fertile state of Ootinecticnt, near the 
celebrated village of Wampanoag, I do not think that they 
ima^ned for an instant the extent of the repntation with 
which this project wonld invest them. They eetimated with 
extraordinary pains the cost of building the contemplated 
mansion, of adorning it£ inside walls, and of carpeting, its 
floors ; they calculated the price of maintaining table and 
servanta, tliey reckoned the number of gueste necessary to 
cover all expenditure — bnt it never once entered their heads 
that Watnpanoag House was to make the name of ChiBlnm 
famous and familiar to so large and enviable a body as the 
readers of the United States Review. 

Wampanoag House — and I would not describe it but that 
many of' my readers have never seen it — is a very tall and 
very white structure, built of wood, and ornamented with 
Venetian blinds, that stands on the shore of Wampanoag Bay, 
shaded by trees in the rear, and having its front guarded 
by a row of bath-houses reaching into the sea. It is a five 
story edifice, and its top is surmounted by a sort of cupola, 
in which, of a summer's day, when the sun is not too brieht, 
yon can sit and surrey with a spy glass the coast on either 
side for twenty miles. The smiling waves of the sound meet 
TOur eyes in front, dotted with sails, and constantly furrowed 
by passing steamers, or, if you choose to turn your gaze in- 
land, you may behold a rich and verdant panorama of hill 
and valley, watered by numerous streams, and checked with 
many patches of woodland. Descending, you wander through 
a varietv of corridors, carpeted the more beautifully as yon 
approach the lower floor, at first, a single strip of home-made, 
then a breadth of ingrain, then a finer pattern, reaching from 
wall to wall, then an actual brussels, gorgeous with flowers, 
and bright with red and crimson dye. On the gronnd floor, 
an oil-cloth of an unbounded figure takes the place of carpets, 
except in the ladies' parlor, in which sacred retreat the Chis- 
lums had exhausted the powers of Wampanoag upholstery. 
Beneath your feet is an amazonian forest of dazzling colors, 
which you can scarcely believe to be a carpet, and ranged 
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aboat the walk are sofas, into whose boundleaa depths of 
cosbion you seetn to be destined forever to sink, (Jay prints 
ornament the sides of this wonderful apartment, and the whis- 
pering breezes are admitted only through the choicest of lace- 
edged muslin curtains. The inhabitants of Wompanoaghold 
their breath when you mention the ladies' parlor of the Chislum 
m&Dsion in their heaiing. I fancy they would diebelieTe yoa, 
were you to assert that Northumberland House, or the St. 
Nicholas Hotel contain anything finer. 

Wampanoag House, as we have seen, was no vulgar place. 
He Cbislnms were no vulgar people, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, they received no vuigar company. 

It was on account of the combination of these three cir- 
cumstances that Mrs. Tulip and her four daughters went 
down to Wampanoag. Mrs. Tulip abhorred vulgarity. If 
there was anything which this egr^ious female would rather 
die than do, it was to " demean" herself by associating with 
those unfortunate persons whom she suspected of being aX- 
fected with this characteristic. It waa a great trial to her 
feelings to discard friends and relations here and there, on her 
march through life, on account of their failing to come up to 
her standard of gentility, as she found hei^f obliged to dc^ 
bat a sense of doty conquered. Ifthelawhad allowed, I fancy 
she would have separated from her husband, whom she could 
never, persuade to be " genteel," or to live in any other man- 
ner than that in which lie bad been brought up. Mr. Tulip 
was a quiet, inoffensive little fellow, as lond of his wife as 
she would allow him to be, and so much attached to peace 
that she could never persuade him to quarrel, and could never 
provoke him into having a mind of his own. Except that he 
resolutely refused to be genteel, Mr. Tulip was quite at the 
service of his lovely and lashionable better half 

Fortune had given to all the Tulips money. It had also- 
given to three of their four daughters very disagreeable faces, 
and vwy sour tempers. To the remaining one of the flock. 
Miss Mary Tulip, it had given a person and &C6 so pretty and 
engaging, that I actually once made her an offer of myself; 
ana a disposition so tender and amiable, that at the very time- 
of refusing me, she made me more her friend than ever. Yoor 
m^ judge from this that she must have been uncommonly 
well-looking, and wonderfully good. 

Fortune who had denied lovers severally to tiie three elder 
Hisaes Tnlip, had blessed the younger with an nnnsually large 
number, from whom she had at last selected one, as much, I 
believe, to his own astonishment, as to that of the rest of the 
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world. " Such a bashful fellow aa Itodnej Upjohn I" ex- 
daimed Miss Sopbronia Vox, to a coterie, whom she had in- 
formed of Mary Tulip's preference. " Such a bashful fellow 
as Rodney Upjohn,'' echoed the coterie, iu chorus. " So," 
Bidd I to myself, as I stood before my glass shaving — and the 
exclamation had well nigh caused me to damage my unequal- 
ed fece with the razoi' ; — " So, my dear fellow, you have been 
refused after making a point-blank offer of yourself, all for the 
Bake of that bashful fellow, Rodney Upjohn 1" I felt the razor 
edge ; — glanced at my neck iu the glass ; — 'twould be a pity 
to spoil BO fine a neck on account of a woman," said I; as I 
laid down the implement and sighed. 

" A genuinely bashful man is the 6onI of honor," says a 
clever writer. For my part, I am not disposed to contradict 
bim. IU at ease as my bashful friend Kodney had hitherto 
been, in the society of women, the presence of Mary Tulip 
seemed to act on him like a charm, giving greater dignity to 
bis person, and freer utterance to his voice. Wherever she 
went, his eye was on her, not in jealousy nor in distrust, but 
vith unconcealed admiration and pride. It was at Wampo- 
noag, that I was added to the army of the great Rejected, and 
it was at Wampanoag that Rodney Upjoiin came down to 
see his Mary, and present himself to the scrutiny of Papa and 
Mamma. 

Now, had Mamma approved of Mr. Rodney Upjohn — for 
in a matter of this kind Fapa was, of course, a mere cipher, 
I should not have been at the trouble of penning this chroni- 
cle, and you, my dear reader, might not have heard of Wam- 
panoag. BntMre. Tulip did not approve, and manifested her 
disapprobation in the most emphatic manner poBsible for so 
dignified and genteel a personage. For when Mr. Rodney 
Upjohn' Bonght the maternal presence, and having made 
known the fact of bis cngaji;ement, asked Mrs. Tnlip's consent 
thereto, she not only refused it point-blank, but after ordering 
him never to speak to her or any of her family again, demand- 
ed to know how, being nothing but a Cedar street jobber, in 
a small trade, he could have the impudence to propose for 
her daughter, for whom the greatest match of the Avenae 
would not be one wbit too good I 

All Wampanoag heard of this next day, and was immedi- 
ately divided into two factious i the Tulipians and the Upjobn- 
ians. I^e breeze passing through the gorgeous parlor which 
I haveali-eady described, wafted to me, imbibing cobblers on 
the porch, strange sonnds of female argument, and wordy war. 
The young ladies all took sides with Mr. Rodney Upjohn : 
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their mammas approved the sagacity and resolution of Mre. 
Tulip. The young men said they were quite certain what 
they should do, it they were in Mr. Rodney Upjohn'a case : 
and this gentleman received, during the day, numberleBS ofFerB 
of horses and vehicles, to aid him in any project of elopement 
which he miplit resolve upon. To the astonishment of all, 
Mr. Rodney Upjolm declared that he would not wrong Mr. 
and Mrs. Tulip so far as to elope with their daughter. Bat 
notwithstanding this determination, he did not look like a 
man who had given up all hope. 

Tlie reason of this was, that Miss Mary had held a veir 
interesting conversation with her mother, shortly after Rod- 
ney's dismission. 

Brunetta Tulip, the eldest of the Tnlipa, bad long enter- 
tained a passion for one Snagsby d'Or, Esq., a young 
gentleman of rather limited nnderstanding, out of great 
wealth, and the most distinguished dancer of his Bet. He 
had seen something of the Tulip family, and was immensely 
awed by the dignified and intense manners of the mother, 
and the stem graces of Miss Brunetta. Ilia accomplish- 
ments had quite endeared him to Mrs. Tulip, and I have 
already said that he had inspired Miss Brunetta with feel- 
inga of a rather tender nature. But as he was quite afraid 
of making propositions where the least uncertainty seemed 
to attend them, he had never done more than squeeze 
Miss Brunetta's hand, and send baskets of Sowers anonv- 
mously to her father's mansion. He was also, oddly 
enough, a devoted admirer of Rodney Upjohn, whom he 
quoted as his authority in all matters where common sense 
was at all involved, and who could, at any time, by the force 
of a strong will, sway him hither and thither, just as he 
chose. Such was Snagsby d'Or, Esq., who formed the sub- 
ject of conversation between Mrs. Tulip and Mary. " For," 
said Mary, " Mamma, if you will but listen to Mr. Upjohn, 
sister Brunetta shall have an offer from Snagsby d'Or this 
very week," — and whatever might have been Mrs. Tulip's 
answer, Rodney went up to town that night, and Miss Bru- 
netta discovered quite suddenly that she had been too on- 
social of late, and naving made an irruption into the parlor 
that evening, talked with a vivacity, and danced polkas with 
an energy, that made her the talk of the evening. And 
meanwhile Mrs. Tulip's dismissal of Mr. Rodney Upjohn, 
and that young gentleman's sudden disappearance, made 
fresh ailment for female voices, and stirred up the wordy 
war. And revolving all these things in my mind, I betook 
myself to a cobler, and studious meditation. 
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But when, a week afterwards, Siiagsby d'Or, Esq., danced 
six polkas with Misa Brunetta Tulip in one evening, and 
the fair Hary hy bcr inotlier's consent walked in tha 
grotmds with Mr. Kodney Upjohn, during the same entire 
evening ; then all Wampanoag exclaimed, " I told jou so I" 
Never was tliei-e a more discerning body of individuals, tbaa 
that aE8eni.bIed at Wampanoag House ; for somehow each one 
had seen through the whole aft'air from the beginning, and 
had written home exactly how it would result, and nearly all 
agreed that never did a couple promise to live ao happily 
and genteely aa Snagsby d'Or and Mis9.Brunnetta Tulip ; ana 
that liodney Upjohn, although by no means so desirable a 
person, would make a good match for Miee Marv. In refer- 
■ence to the matter, I heard Mrs. Tulip make this profound 
observation, that where a great good can be secured, at the 
expense of a small evil, it was best to make the sacrifice. 
" I judged it best," said she, " to make sure of my dear 
Snagsby, even thougli I was forced, by so doing, to put up 
with Rodney Upjohn." 

Beader — this is not a very exciting story, but it is well, 
occasionally, to fall in with a tame elephant. Another time 
X will roar you more loudly, if you wish. 



A KEMINISCENCE OF THE RHINE. 

WRTTTES OS TnE OHIO. 

I mEOOLLtcr — 'til long ago, the Aaj woi calni itnd fine, 
As now I Bt«ftm down Ohio, I steamed it up Uic Rhine, 
Invited to a hoiue, below the DrachenfeU, to dine. 

Ten jean are put; thofierj blaat of fierce ambition, einee 

Hat Aaj, hu giren ue-a patt ; but then I felt a prince 

Of ali7 empire^ doomed to laat, till Time himself should wince I 

And 0* I (teamed it np the Khine. two figures met my gai^ 
Two forms aod fitcas superfine, of bcauty'a sun, twin raj), 
To bom all hearta; thej Sashed on mine, and straight "twaa in a bl 

The " ca«tled crag of Drochenfels," wc long had left behind ; 
1 knew it not, for something cite prc-occupied my mind, 
All thought^ to my sweet pair of belle*, religiously confined. 
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Thtij had tha Boftest, ulkieat hair, jet imoothed by lover's hand. 
And skiiu iDore daziliog pure and fair there were not io the land, 
Or on the river — no, nor where the oce&ni' bresets expuid. 

Alike were tbey ot noble height, in unre muBlins clad. 

Alike their eyes were blue and bright, tvia roscbad-lipi they h»d; 

They were so equal to the eight, it made me Benu-mad I 

I fell in love I Oil wai tken a poot-student wild ; 

Tha sombre viae of bearded men my aonl had ne'er defiled : 

At seventeen, mj heart and pen were worthy of a child. 

I had not moralized in France, in England learned to sneer. 
Or strove my fortunes to advance by apeeulating here; 
I jet was fall of live romance— not "printed" to "appear." 

Bat, la I my mind was in a fix! the sister-maids were like 

As half-a-dozen is to lix, or as two coins, which strike 

^e aelf-some dies, or aa two brieka, dose neighbors in a dyke \ 

rd fallen in love, nor was I loth to cherish Cnpid's flame ; 

But wkertXt plight my secret troth I uhich choose between the samel 

Of course I could not marry both, nor beo my heart oonld claim. 

O, had there only been but otu, Fra verj, very sore 
Some daring deed I should have done, an echo to insure; 
Bat, as it was, my fnture sun shone doubled and obscure. 

On sped the steamer up the Shine ; and aUll I vainly atfove 
To separata the fonn divine from qnasi-Uormon lovei 
Til), emptying my flask of wine, I ceased to think or move. 

I slept — Ihal bottle of champagne, and divers other " drinks". 
Had triumphed o'er my youthful bruin. I just took forty winkii 
And, starting strove to join again thought's disconncctod links. 

Where were my twin-bom beautiesT — Oone! — What mogie cbangt wa 

thisf 
A tingle maiden sat alone ; and when I asked, " Where is 
Hie olhar lady t" at mj tone the waiter's stare was bliss! 

There wm bat one 1 that utend sight, of Bacchus was the deed ; 
And now, once more, I felt " all right," my heart could A^ely bleed. 
And freely Love conld I invite npon my life to feed I 

Bat where was II — Upon the Kbine. And whither led my fatet 
I knew not, cared not ; my design was simply to migrate 
Wherever that pole star might ahine, my torch to heaven's gat*. 
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Hot torch ia qaeoehed, that star is Mtl Tve pttohed toj wandersr't 

tent 
In many a olime Binoe there we met, and tdbh/ a fortnne spent 
Jd seeking for the mogEo net, whose meshes hold — content. 

And ever where great rivers flow — (he mighty Teios of eutli — 
1 float oloDg, and seek to know the riddle of our birlh; 
E'en now, of yellow Ohio, I ask — what life is worth t 

V.J love is oold, my youth is pale, my hopes are weak and dim ; 
I look on life aa through ft veil, 'mid dreams of Seraphim, 
And 7%at, before which mortals quail, appears in gala trim I 

And yet I laagb, and yet I quaff the wiae-eup, whilst I glide. 
As in a dresm, adoWQ the stream that ever grows more wide, 
Tin to the sea it beareth me, upon its sleepless tide. 



AUn-SLAVERY MAY-MEETINGS IN NEW YORK 
AND LONDON. 

No. 3. 

Ih right of Beniority, chronology haa precedence of cour- 
tesy ; and rightfully does charity begia at home, or this 
Becoad number of notes should commence 'with the Exeter 
Hall gathering ; though for tact, taleot, and truthfulnesB, less 
noticeable than ours of the Tabernacle. Begin we then here^ 
and end there ; in the reaeonable and real hope that no more 
such sayings and doings will ever again offend onr taste, try 
onr charity, or tax our pen. Yes, a real hope have we, that ' 
there will be do more snch fanatical meetings iii either the 
Tabernacle or Exeter Hall. It seems to us well, therefore, 
and right, that these be duly and truly noticed, so as to pr&- 
Berve some of their most prominent characteristics, tbeir 
Tanishing features, and visionary forms. 

If not vanishing and visionary, then, indeed, frightfnl is 
onr prospect I If we are in a real [)rogress towards a con- 
dition of safety from calamitous vicissitudee, then soon most 
Uie genial sun of ancient truth so rarify our moral atmos- 
phere, that it will become no medium of sound for even their 
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chief oratore, — rivals before the public, — Mr. Frederick 
Douglass, and the Earl of Shaftesbury: — both, in their way, 
great; tboneh in the late demonstrations, our own Fred, 
stands a full liead and shoulders above his worthy competitor 
for anti-slaveiy fame, and oratorical preiirainence. 

Instructive and valuable are memorials of the peculiar 
phases of the philanthropy and witch-prayer piety of our fast 
age ; and they mnst not be lost or forgotten, if a cine we 
would ever find out of the dark labyrinth iu which they have 
involved onr once clear-sighted common-sense. 

When our Jngeemaut car of modem reform shall have 
reached its goal, it must be of vast benefit to a succeedine 
^e to be in possession of some of the edifying leaves m 
its journal. Let them be conned carefully, and there will 
be left no room to wonder how it has come about that all 
prayers are said backwards ; that no logic is tolerated that 
does not establish the identity of abolitionism with Christianity, 
that no system of morals is taught, or allowed to be, which 
conflicts with the reformed theory, that crimes are but acted 
poetry in the drama of life; that perjary is oflen but another 
name for piety ; that the higher law of philanthropy may 
sanction mnrder, and that whoever denies any of these con- 
clusioDB, except foola and madmen, deserves to be shot 

THE TABBRHAOLE. 

The " Abstract of the Annual Report," and the " resolo- 
tions," as made plainer, were it needed, by the officers and 
oratore, show conclusively that a bloody crusade against the 
South would meet with more than their mere approval, though 
every institution of the country should be trampled under 
foot by the motley hosts qf abolitionism. And, if so they 
impress the cool and reluctant reader, how must they affect and 
infuriate the excited and approving hearer, surrounded by 
a sympathising multitude of passion-moved dupes and myiv 
midoms. 

Appeals are solemnly made to the deity, and with almost 
the zeal of the priests of Baal to their gods, to sanction their 
denunciations and anathemas. Steeped in blasphemy, they hiss 
" I fanaticiBi 



jaoBt serpent-like, with the furiousnees of a fanaticism which 
knows no piety, and has neither rath nor conscience, save 
Bach conscience only as by their higher law is enjoined. 

These malign agitators say they are not fanatics. Who 
has ever con^ssed himself a &natic} Who even has ever 
imagined himself to be a fanatic } Fools and lunatics may 
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be even wise in theirown conceits; the bigot claims exclusive 
pietv ; and the true fanatic abjures, as accursed, all wlio do 
not neartily sympathize with him. 

Itead, ]f yon can, the reports, resolutions, and speeches of 
these meetings ; and then cool off gradually and tlioughtfully, 
until you sbaTl be able to jndge soberly, and to decide honeetly 
and discreetly ; — and then, it' you can, clear them of the deep 
stain of fanaticism, without convicting them of the deeper 
criminality of hypocrisy, you will deserve a medal of merit 
from the Archbishop of Uublin, and a professorship in a col- 
lege of traucendentalism. 

w^itb a single eye to the immolation of negro-slavery, heed- 
less of conBequences, they can see uothing evil in the whole 
world besides; and all who are not equally blind tliey abjnre 
as traitors and apostates. Bat we liave before given proofe 
with illuatratiouB, in their own avowed words, of tlieir pro- 
claimed principles and peculiar positions. Tbeir doings and 
designs nave no need of further exjiosure. Their own lianda 
have well helped to let the light in upon their dark doings ; 
and there is left to us now the less irksome task, to consiaer 
briefly how their orators discuss the interesting topics of anti- 
slavery. 

The annual report enumerates many green spots in their 
last years' passages; recommends strongly more energetic 
action ; and sixteen resolutions are adopted fanatically expres- 
sive of their confidence in God's blessing npon their impious 
measures, and seditiously vilifying the institutions an<^ laws 
of the land ; and then, an ode or hymn, introduces Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, the oi'ator uf the occasion, 

Fredkkice DoncLAfs offers a " few remarks on the present 
condition and future prospects of the colored population of 
the United States ;" and he makes it to be clearly enough dis- 
cerned through the glitter of hTs rhetoric, that whatever he 
may say, hejeeh that the abolition movements of the age are 
of the very first class of its numerous hiimbDgs, Fred, is 
an orator worthy of his name. lie conciliates Lis audience 
by a seemingly genuine expression of diffidence and humility. 
In a TDOrtified tone and manner, retained long enough to de- 
fine his peculiar position in relation to the audience, he speaks 
thus, and well, on his unfortunate somersault, by his own 
showing, from the frying-pan into the fire:-— 

" I am a colored man, and this is a white audience. No 
coloi-ed man with any nervous sensibility, can stand before an 
American audience, without feeling the immense disadvan- 
tages imder which he stands." 
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They do theee things better in England. So Fred, means, 
and 80 we shall see. Bnt let the orator proceed ; 

" The ground which a colored rana occupies in the street 
or on the platform, is disputed inch by inch, by a cold, flinty- 
hearted, and unceasing prejudice, against his color," 

Poor Fred., though a Hon, he wishes he was & white man — 
anything but a halt black — then he woold " find a home ; and 
willing ears would be lent him, and open hands proffered him ; 
and the greeting of warm hearts. For others of all nations — 
Hungarian, Irish, French, Italian ; the Jew and the G-entile — 
Americans have principles of justice, maxims of mercy; sen- 
timents of religion ; and the feelings of brotherhood in abun- 
dance ; but for my poor ruined race, they have neither feel- 
ings of justice, of mercy, or of religion." 

So, not excluding even his associate Abolitionists, he speaks 
of the flinty-heartednees of the North as not found in the 
slave' states. Eloquently and too truly does he say, there are 
" no scales here in which to weigh the free negroes' wrongs, 
no standard by which to measure their rights. They are 
scourged," he says, " beyond the range of authorities human 
and divine. In running hither for protection, I supposed I 
had left a cold and corrupt world : but it was to take refuge 
in a hollow and corrupt church. I fled from the hnngry blood- 
hounds to 'the angry wolf; from the agonies of earth to the 
flaniea of hell." 

Poor Fred. ; he said well and truly, that he spoke for no 
anti-slavery society ; nor wilt any of them thank him for his 
speech ; but we do, and heartily. Go on, Fred., and show " 
them up, as agents of unmingled mischief. Out loose from 
them, and make the best of he " anomalous position," of which 
so teelingiy you complain ; and act your part as well as voa 
cau in it ; and though you may not be as happy as you uad 
once hoped to be, yet if you will cease to condemn the Con- 
stitation and laws, they will protect you in any honest voca- 
tion. You had a home once, Fred., and willing ears were 
doubtless open to all your real needs and just complaints ; and 
more than reason enough have yon to feel that the abolition 
agent who beguiled you to leave behind your birth-right and 
blessings, had indeed a " flinty heart." Ah, Fred,, yon did 
not know it, but you had no right to expect to find any other 
sort of heart among fanatics. Had yon acted well your part 
as a son of Ham, and remained (juietly, and worked faithfully 
in your allotted condition, less, far, of the evils of life would 
have beset you, than falls to tlie lot of many of the children 
of Japhetb, with all their boasted immonittes, so nnwiael/' 
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envied by yoa ; and in that, yonr former position, too would 
have found less far of the " laeh and sting of public neglect 
and scorn, your complaininga of whicli are so feelingly elo- 
qnent. 

"Twenty years of my life," said Fred., " were passed in 
slavery — ^fteen years have been passed in nominal freedom; 
and were my words never so bitter, they would be less bitter 
than the bitterness of my experience." 

Foot fullow ! our heart bleeds for him 1 May he find other 
refiige than the common one for such sufferers of his race in 
nominal freed&m — insanity ! 

Has any one ever kindly told Fred, wherein lies his 
great difficulty ?— -the stumbline-block in his way to content- 
ment with his condition ? Fred, ie a genius ; a proud, ambi- 
tious, and fiery genhis, of that peculiar and aoomed class 
whidi can never be happy but in a lowly and obedient sub- 
mission to truth and Frovidence, And most unhappily for 
Fred., he is sometimes so greatly wanting in respect lor truth, 
aa not to be able to resist a strong temptation to turn his back 
npon it. This proclivity to romance is a great misfortune in 
Fred.'s case, ilis romancing propensities and practices may 
have something to do with the public neglect and scorn of hia 
bitter lamentations ; and if he happen to know that it lias 
quite as much to do with it as has the color of hia skin, it is 
no wonder that Fred, is not very happy. 

Once on a time Fred, was in England ; and his romancing 
abilities made a great personage of him there, for awhile — as 
since snch abilities have for awhile of another romancer. Fred, 
was on the full tide of successful experiment on the elements 
of British credulity, when the felicitous thought was somehow 
suggested, tliat, to his high character, so easily obtained, aa a 
theologian and political economist, he might as well put in a 
bold claim to legal knowledge and accomplishment; and so 
Fred, astonished and delighted the natives with a lecture on 
the laws of Maiyland. 

Fred, is sometimes very happy in his episodes ; and specially 
so was he in this law lecture. He introduced an intereeting 
tale of his successful evasion of a barbarous law of Maryland, 
which made it a criminal ofTence to teach a slave to read and 
write. It was a bold stroke ; but English credulity was so 
fully equal to its weight, as not even to be at all staggered by 
it. Tbe little romance was well got up, and well delivered ; 
for Fred, is a rare genius, and he threw his English audience 
into a perfect delirium of delight. Now, this ingenious aS*air 
of Fred, was an entire invention. As they say, in the country, 
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it wae a lie made out of whole cloth. There le do Bach Uwia 
Maryland, nor was there ever ; and well enough did Fred, 
know, that in Baltimore, where he lays the scene, there are 

treat numbers of slaves who hoth read and write wel!, and 
ave other useful accoinpliBhments, which they learned in 
schools of long standing, and taught by coloreu instructors. 
In one of these schools, whicli are not kept in a corner, Fred, 
may have learned the rndimeuta of his own poetic eloquence. 
To this successful experiment of Fred, it is suggested, that 
the world may be so largely indebted for its two volume de- 
velopments ; as by it, the authoress was taught, that dratls on 
English credulity to any amount would be promptly met, 
and therefore there could be no danger in drawing largely. 
As Fred, had made a code of laws lor Maryland out of his 
own fertile braiu, so Harriet made laws out of shadows for the 
whole south ; and Koglish credulity takes them all for gospel. 
But, though relnetantly, we must part with Fred, for the pre- 
sent : antlyet, a word more of friendly counsel we would give 
him. Don't, Fred., abuse the President of the United States 
again ; it don't look well. Better let the Colonization Society 
alone. If you do not choose to go to Liberia, and be made 
attorney -general, some of your friends may like the office. 
The democracy, which you so unsparingly abuse, wishes yoa 
well, Fred,; if not as a runaway- negro, nor as an abolition 
orator; yet, as a human being, the democracy wonlJ do yon 
good. One thing more in your speech, Fred., and we mast 
leave yon. Be consistent, Fred., and never again bring into 
the same short speech such humiliating and bitter complaints 
with the BO ill-fitting declaration that you ai-e not ashamed of 
being a negro. You should not be. If red. ; but as all know 
now you are — as much ashamed as Lord Byron was of his 
club toot. Finally, O Fred., throw off your bad habits, and 
your talents may help you to an honest living. 

Doctors SMrrH and Pehnihotoh, colored professional gen* 
tlemen — neither of them an orator as Fred, is — the Tabernacle 
leoture room, at a business meeting of the Society, was made 
resonant with repeated complaints of unreasonable and un- 
kind prejudices against the colored races, which they exem- 
plified quite satisfactorily by hnmiliatincr facts in needless 
abundance. Every body knew before that prejudices, not 
more unreaBOnable and unkind than strong and sEubborn, arci 
entertained by our race against theirs. 

For anything yet discovered to the contraiy, even in oar 
palmy days of anti-slavery, such prejudices seem likely to 
remain so, as long as the distinction of colors remains. Com- 
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plainte, hovever jnet, will not alter thecase ; nor will denuncia* 
tjone of vengeance, however loud and threatening. It is both 
jamontable and ehameful, for prejudice against the black man 
to take the form and character of injustice, or of unkindneea, 
as often it does with both the great and Bmall vulgar ; and by 
the wicked, whose chief pleasure is in doing wickedlj : yet 
endured it must be, for cored it can never be. It is a perma- 
nently fixed fact, and the sensible portion of the colored races 
will make the best of it ; and sensible and considerate white 

Jeople will be watchful of it, to prevent its working ill to the 
lack man. 

Indeed, pity is it, that this prejudice of color (if prejudice it 
muBt be called) were not even stronger than it is sometimes 
found to be ; that such unhappy mixtures of the African and 
Anglo-Saxon blood might not produce such unhappy geniuses 
as poor Fred. The fai'-seeing and wise old puritans of New 
England had so strong a prejudice against the mingling of 
their pure blood with any darker shade of color, that uiey 
passed an early law, in anticipation of the apprehended evil, 
to pnt any man or woman to death that should marry an 
ludian. 

In speaking of this law, Theodore Parker says the pilgrim 
puritans "exterminated all the red men they could find. 
The Spaniards, on the contrary, ireely intermarried with the 
Indians; but the Anglo-Saxons would not stoop to this." 
What a pity, as a first step to the full development of amal- 
gamation. Strange, is it not, the pilgrim fathers of New 
England made it a capital offence for a white man to marry 
an Indian ? and yet so many of their descendants of this gen- 
eration are ashamed of, and condemn the prejudice which in- 
tervenes between their principles and instincts to prevent 
their marrying negroes ! Perhaps, (let them be hopeful) per- 
haps their powerliil and revolutionary ianaticism may do for 
them what centuries of time have not yet been able tiilly to 
accomplish. 

In Ttieodore's lecture on the Anglo-Saxons iie says, *'they 
are famoos for exterminating their enemies." And is it for 
this that his party are so zealously employed in their work to 
make them the enemies of the negroes t Did the northern 
States and the British nation emancipate their nc^;ro slaves 
because enemies of the race, and deeirons to exterminate them 
in a way less revolting, if not less cruel (certainly not less 
Tiltimately successful), then that adopted by the forefathers, 
for the extermination of the Indians i Acting on their pro- 
fessed knowledge of the Anglo-SazoD character, are the abo- 
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lition leaders secretly kindling and pnbliclj blowing the 
flames of fanaticism, ia ordei' to the final extermination of the 
negi-o race in this country ? For this do they prevent their 
emigration to Liberia? 

Ac tliis biisine^ meeting in the lecture room several ver^ 
characteristic incidents transpired, which it would require 
more space than we can spare to do but common justice to; 
and as they were marked by no new feature in abolitionism, 
we ahali pass them without mdividual special attention. 

Mr, Aethdb Tappak, President, — the long known and 
widely celebrated financier for all the modern reform socie- 
ties — opens the proceedings with the death-liat in hand for the 
past year. One name he finds among the de})arted, worthy 
of notice; and ho is a foreigner, a suggestive circumstance. 
He regrets the nnavoidable absence of the Hon. Wm. Jay, 
who is occupied with another of the decoys of fanaticism. 
Our reformers have a great deal to do. Tlie President has 
received "encourt^ing letterafromvariousparta of the world; 
from ev»ry district of the United States ;"— this is not the 
first allusion at the'e meetings of S^ot^^rar jiuxiliaries to abo- 
litionism ;— "and from the Sandwich Islands." Four Hun- 
dred dollars have been remitted thence, to be given for an 
Essay on American Slavery ; and aTnousuiD more will soon 
come to help on the abolition cause. It would ho interesting to 
know how much of these sums was contributed by the native 
teams, employed by the anti-elavery missions. 

The foreign fqend wliose death was announced by the Pre- 
sident was a great modern reformer. Dr. Pennington met 
him many yeara ago, at the Great Peace Congress m Paris, 
and again in London, at the Peace Convention. What won- 
der that Europe lias since enjoyed such undisturbed tranquil- 
ity at home, and done so much for the peace and quiet of 
iuia and Africa. 

Mr. Tappan explains to the meeting how these modem re- 
forms are financially good for their fi-iends. He knows by 
experience ; but lest some <»f the members may not, ho tells 
them of a clergyman, who, at least, lost nothing by refusing 
to cease from anti-slavery agitation in tlie pulpit 

Something might properly be said, perhaps, of the society's 
law-suits on hand, criminal and civil ; existent and expect- 
ant ; one of whiclj is to send Eoee Porter to the State's pris- 
on ; and others to compel the State, and the city, especially, 
to open all their " Palace Schools and Colleges," tn all the 
blacks ; and every other place and privilege which tiiey may 
choose to enter and enjoy : but well may we leave theee mat- 
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ters in other liands. May ample justice be geDerously ex- 
tended to tbe colored races, without forgettiug what ia also 
dne to white folks. 

But what has this to do with anti-slavery ! Why talk of the 
evils incident to the free negroes' condition, at a meeting of 
abolitionista, whose watch-word and motto— ^^ Anything but 
Slavery" — would seem to preclude all such foreign matter! 
Orator Fred, has thrown light ou this subject ; and Dr. Smith 
declared at this meeting, that, " in what are termed the ' free 
States,' the men of color are yet partial sla/ves. Sixteen 
years ago," eays Dr. Smith, " I said in this building, that one 
of tbe etfects of our freedom should be to,beconie really free, 
which we are not yet." TVue enough. And yet, as demoD- 
Btrated in "The Planter, or Thirteen Years in the South," be- 
fore aotici:d in this Review, many tens of thousands of South- 
ern slaves, are really Jree — " fbbb indebd;" as defined in 
God'a own word- 
Abolitionism, then, is not the good and blessed thing which 
its friends would have ns believe it: — not "the one thing ■ 
needful " to negro happiness. 

As we have to takes look across the water, thoagh some 
things worthy of note may remain unhonuiud as they merit 
to be, we must leave the Tabernacle in the discueeion of the 
financial scheme to raiee the last half of forty thousand dol- 
lars, to establish and prosecute a new system of agitation. By 
this now system, pens, presses, and preachers, are to be se- 
cretly subsidized ; colporteurs and lecturers employed, and 
ftnti-slavery literature, permanent and periodical, liberally 
paid for and extensively circulated, in all the languages of 
our country and of Europe, 

A word to the wise. To what purpose is all this expen- 
diture of wisdom and wealth to be applied i It is to give 
complete efficiency to an already numerous and powerfol 
combination, domestic and foreign, of the deadliest enemies 
of our country's institutions and laws, t 

ANNUAL MKETIMQ AT 

EXETER HALL— LONDON, 



B. and F. A. S. SOOIETT;, 
Mat 16, 1853. 
l^e Earl of Shaftsbnry in the chair. Present and asust- 
ing. Prof. Stowe, C. Beecher, and many others, like-minded, 
of various colors and nations. 
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Tremendoas ezciteiaent od the appearance of Mrs. Stowe. 
The same when she retired. Whj? She had abased the gor- 
eminent and institutions of this country, as not even one among 
the most abusive of British travellers had ever done. Such is 
reason enough for their glorification of her, and for the sus- 
pension of their own comtnoa sense. 

The stultiloquy of the Lord Chairman, on this occasion, is 
remarkable, even in the annals of abolitionism. If we had 
not known something of his antecedent intellectual exploits, 
and had not the London Times indoraed its genniDeness, we 
should have no doubt of some mistake in imputing to the no- 
ble Earl, of boasted enlightenment, the faiTago of arrogance, 
ignorance, and fanaticism, which make up the speech stand- 
ing to his credit ia the proceedings of the British and For- 
eign Anti-slavery Society. But the man who could say, in 
the British Parliament, that the admission of s Jew would 
destroy the Christian character of a body, already leprons 
with all sorts of infidelities and debaucheries, may well be al- 
lowed the paternity of this speech, a few passagae of which 
we will give as specimens of the whole. 

The Earl of Snaftesbury, who was received with applanse 
by the great assembly, thus opened the proceedings of the 
meeting ; 

"We are assembled to protest with the utmost intensity of 
principle, and with all the force that language can command, 
against the grossest nron^ which the wicltedness of man ever 
perpetrated ag^nst his fellow men [cheers] — a wrong which, 
great in all ages — great in heathen times, and in heathen 
conntries — great even under heathen sentiment — is indescrib- 
ably monstrous in Christian days, and not unfreqnently is ex- 
ercised over Christian people." [Cheers.] 

And this wretched tirade is cheered by Englishmen, per- 
haps not one of whom has not his ivon heel on more tiiaa 
one of bis own country and color ! Yet perhaps few of their 
oppressed starvelings are Christian people ; for so thoroughly 
ie tbeir humanity pressed out of them, that by thousands have 
they lost the capability of becoming Christians, were the 
means allowed them ; instead of being, as notoriously they 
are, withheld from those thousands, until, as even British 
writers confess, they are degenerated by oppression below the 
common level of the savage state, to almost the condition of 
brutality 1 Did it enter the bead or heart of any one of that 
frenzied multitude, to ask himself the question, worthy of a 
thonghtfal answer, 'How came slaves to be Christians?' 
Had all our Southern negroes been treated with the n«^lect 

VOL. n. — ^NO. n. 13 
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and cmelty which are exercised over many millions of British 
subjects, Lord Sbafteabnry had been cut off from the precious 

grivilege of taunting our country with the poeaession of 
hristian slaves. 

One thought more is suggested by this passage, which must 
not he suppressed. It alludes to the subject of our Southern ' 
BTstem ot servitude, not only as if it were as oppressive as 
tne cruel system of British servitude, which starves and mad- 
dens the poor, but its language is all unsuited to the sub- 
ject, and applicable only to the worst abuses of the African 
slave-trade, which is so cunningly and cruelly protected by 
British connivance, or to the heartless despotism of an Eng- 
lish press-gang. 

Again hear the noble speaker : — ■ 

" It is anrely remarkable, and disgraceful to this century 
and generation, so boastful as it is oi its progress, that after 
the institution of so many Bible societies, after so many pro- 
fessions and preachmente of ChrtstiaDity, and after so many 
declarations before their fellow men, that they should be as- 
sembled at this time to protest against the conduct of a mighty 
Protestant people [cheers], who, in the spirit of the Eomish 
Babylon, had resorted to her most abominable practices — 
namely, making merchandise of the temple of God (this from 
an English peer in a frail house of glass ?) — trafBcking in the 
eouls and bodies of her people." [(Sieers.] 

Cheered, of course, would be such an indictment against 
cm* country by a British audience, so strangely ignorant as 
the people of England usually are of our institutions and char- 
acter ; but how difficult to imagine even, such unreasoning and 
rabid rant proceeding from the lips of an educated nobleman 
— a British senator I 

Leaving the residue of this specimen of ridiculous rhapsody, 
the whole of which might be, and justly too, scorchingly retort- 
ed, we will give a single passing word to one of its phrases, 
— " trctfflcleiTig in jteople's souls .'" If this has any meaning 
not positively blasphemous, or at least mystically endiusi- 
astic,— if we are not mistaken in what his lordship would 
be at — we may be allowed to say in reply, that the souls of 
onr Southern slaves have been trafficked in to veiy great 
advantage to themselves, when compared with like traffic in 
other countries, of whicn his lordship wotteth well. Again: 

" We are not assembled to proclaim onr own purity, nor to 
stand forward and say, 'We are holier than others.* We 
confess the heavy share we had in by-gone days in this vilett 
^ viickednets /" 
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Tfans the purblind fanatic everywhere confounds the vile 
wickedness of the African slave-trade, out of which England 
has made many a lordly fortane, and many a lordly Dame, 
with the Christian benevolence of our Sonthern States, which 
retains the poor negro in his comfortable condition, instead of 
taming him off to perish, or to fall back into the, at least, 
semi-savage state of the free necrro, as dailv found in our own 
North, and also in the Britsh West India Islands. 

" We declare it again and again," continues the eloquent 
earl, "and add our deep remorse for what has passed: but 
we now sympathize with the pr^xmderaiing bulk of the 
American people." 

Pretty heavy fellows, certainly, must be the aboUtioQists 
of our country, if they outweigh all the rest of the people. Let 
it pass. We have become so accustomed to outbursts of Eng- 
lish ignorance of our country, that nothing should sur- 
prise UB. But for what, in this matter, does the English 
nation claim the credit of feeling deep remorie f Is it for 
having stolen African savages that it induced or forced its 
depenaencies to purchase f or is it for having turned loose 
hordes of half civilized negroes in the islands, and still keep- 
ing them at bay by the point of the bayonet, a^iu to fall 
intosavageism, orto be hanged for crimed Aside from these 
national sins, a de^ remorse mar well become the rich men 
of England, whose gaudy palace-nomefi are founded in blood I 
— the olood of the captured and the abandoned n^o; and^ 
tax more, the blood and brains of their own miserable labors 
ing poor I 

A morsel more, and we shall have given our readers qwie-. 
enough for once, of the Earl of Shaftesbury : 

The piona earl has " no patience with the misleaders of tbe^ 
people who blasphemously rest slavery on Holy Bcriptnre, andj 
who in this way desecrate their pulpits with doctrines better- 
suited to the synagogue of Satan." [Cheers I] 

That such a man as this earl should use snch horrifiiir 
words, — an innocent, as he plainly is, with regard to their 
trne meaning and import in this connection, — is nothing, 
perhaps, to be wondered at ; bnt that he should be cheered for 
nsing them, bv an assemlsly composed in part of learned 
ministers of the gospel, and of many others who could 
hardly be ignorant that his language was that of the profane 
rant of an ignorant enthusiast, or a furious fanatic, might 
well surprise us, were not the explanation at hand in bis 
nobility; and also in their considering him as "a licenged 
libertine " in a mental paroxysm. 
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That none of our readers may be led by this cheering of 
Bach stnfF, into the error to Buppoee the whole English nation 
mn mad absolutely with anti-Blavery, it seems needfnl, that, 
in preference to aught that we might say, we quote here what 
the London Times — an important English print, which ia 
Bometiniea right in some things — says of this rude rhapsody. 

" Lord ShaJftesbury spoke, as he is too apt to speak, when he 
has discovered what he thinks a religioue principle. He 
spoke as if he had never read of slaves in the Bible — as if 
slaves had not therein been told to remain content with their 
lot — as if compulsory service was incompatible with social laws 
or moral obligations ; and as if three millions of slaves could 
be safely emancipated by a single vote of the American Con- 
^«se, or any State Legislature, any more than all the 
infanta in the Union could be summarily invested with the 
rights of full age. Indeed, he did not altogether blink the 
adverse testimony of the Bible, bnt he disposed of that tes- 
timony by the snmmary expedient of declaring all who rested 
on it were of the synagogue of Satan. Numerous texts of 
Scripture with a dennite meaning he resigns to the synagogue 
of Satan." 

Very well this for the London Times, which in this very 
article lauds Mrs. Stowe to above the skies, and profeesea re- 
spect for her husband, who, in a short speech, called on God 
to witneas to a false fancy of his own, besides committing 
himself to an absurdity in morals, of a very imbecoming 
character for one of the peculiar friends of the whole human 
race. 

Having thus incidentally alluded to Professor Stowe, we 
will leave the earl to settle the question with himself and 
the "Times," whether the professor's distinguished wife 
sboold be more properly likened to Deborah the prophet- 
ess, or to Jael the murderess ; while we devote a passing 
thought or two upon the professor himself. 

Fbofessos Stowe'b short speech from the platform of 
Exeter Hall is replete with that exact information, and with 
that far-aeeing and philanthropic wisdom, which so emi- 
nently distinguish the pious sages of the High School of 
Abolitionism. 

He tells his British audience, that, "in the early part of the 
Bepublic, it was vniversaUy acknowledged that slavery was 
a sm, and ought to be abolished, lliat black children were 
freely admitted into the same schools as white, up to about 
thirty years ago, and that the reason that it bad changed, 
was owing to the profitableneee of the cotton trade, ^at 
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made the cUange, and ?ie took Ood to toitness, tmd nothing 

At the early time indicated by the professor, the blacks 
were slaves ia the Kortb as well as ia the Soath. Black 
children are Qot now admitted into all the schools, if any, 
though no longer slaves. Their freedonnhas therefore proved 
a curse to them in this too, as well as in many other ways. 
How the profitablenesB of the cotton trade has excluded uie 
free negro children of the iforth from the schools, the pro- 
fessor does not expiaia, nor can we at all understand; bnt 
with transceudentalistic solemnity he calls Ckid to witness, that 
BO it is ; and there's no more to be said. 

Poor Professor Stowe 1 the popularity of his wife — Debo- 
rah or Jael, as the decision may be — baa tamed his head ; 
and he uncoosoiously takes (i^od's name in vain in a very 
profane style. 

He did not " nodertake to dictate to England, bnt merely 
brought before them the aolema truth, that she sustained four 
fifths of the American slaves by her cotton trade." 

l^e professor had somehow learned that she could not bus- 
tun herself without it ; and so he snggests a magnificent 
plan to preserve her cotton trade, and still abolish the slave 
system ; which, with true Yankee boldness, he tells them they 
cannot do, either by Act« of Parliament, or by speeches in 
Exeter Hall. This ie the meet humane and very practicable 
plan of the professor. England must employ her marine in 
flooding the cotton-growing regions of our country rfith China- 
men, who will work for sixpence a day ; and they must pur- 
chase no cotton that is grown by slave labor. Ingenious, exceed- 
ingly! is it not? and so plainly and perfectly feasible! And, 
besides, the English folk know all about cooleyism. They 
have tried it in their own islands, to supply the place of the 
negroes driven from happy labor to the wretehedness of 
vagabondism and crime ; and, together with the tender mer- 
cies of emanoipadoism, they have introduced it into Ouba. 

In this way, the professor would make slave labor worth- 
less, and so free the negroes from slaving, by introducing s 
million or so of Ohineee to slave in their stead for sixpence 
a day. 

What a needless labor of love Mr. Yerplanck took upon 
himself some years since, to vindicate the character of Las 
Oasas from the charge of introducing negro slavery, for the 
humane purpose of sparing his favorite Indians ! Professor 
Stowe makes it a mere matter oF taste in philanthropy, to pre- 
fer one race to another. At the behest of nis wife, he loves the 
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negroes mora, and wishes to take the bnrthen from them, sod 
bind it on the coolies, for whom he has no pity. Unless Mr. 
Terplanck be right, and history wrong, Las Casas had no 
sympathy for the negroes, but loved tJae Indians. That was 
the t-aate of an abolitionist, — this of a Jesuit. As to their plii- 
lanthropy, it is manifestly of the same family of virtues with 
that steady and steadfast charity T.'hich never roams hnt 
through the faery lands of the world of fancy. It may he, 
or not, of a better kind of philanthropy than that of the noble 
order of the Sutherlands and Irish landlords, who love cattle 
and sheep better than men, women, and children ; and than 
that of the Jewish aristocrat, who fed his dogs on the fat of 
the land and the larder, and denied the crumbs of his table to 
afellow man. And yet, if it be resolvable into a question of 
taste, as it wonid plainly seem, then, to be enre, the odds only 
is the difference,— -six of one and half a dozen of another ; and 
Dives, — the Duke, the most heartless of Irish landlords, — and 
Professor Stowe, all belong to the same class of philantbro- 
piste ; and together we leave tbem. 

The resolutions made and passed at this Exeter Hall Con- 
vention are not, byanymannerof means, unworthy of notice, 
any more than are the eloquent speeches which it delights as 
to honor. They show an equally nice and discrimmating 
knowledge of our institutions ; — of the condition of the slaves 
of the South, which they resolve to be the most miserable of 
any of God's creatures ; — of the awfully despotic and cruel 
tempers and habits of the Southern masters, whom they evi- 
dently suppose to he considerably in advance of Nero's style 
ofbai-harity; — and indeed, of everything connected with as 
and our affairs, black and white. But as they introduce no 
new phase of the subject, and are of the like spirit and intel- 
ligence with the speeches, and stereotyped besides, we will 
leave them alone in their glory. We haa intended to make 
a little panoramic recapitulation of some of the scenes and 
sayings in the great drama, but neither time nor space may 
be allowed sufficiently so to extend this article as to carry 
this intention into effect. "We must therefore content our- 
selves with the duty and privilege of calling the heedful at- 
tention of onr readers to some of the salient angles of the 
enemy's fortifications. 

That the abolition party, properly so-called, is the declared 
anddetermined enemy of peace and truth,^of the institutions, 
religious and political, of our country, — and of the Palladi- 
um of both, the Bible and the Constitution, — it may be quite 
BUpererogant to go into a formal proof of -, hut as it is onr high 
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dnty to know, and, 80 far as we may be allowed, to make the 
tme friends of the trnth and of the country to know, where 
their danger liea, and who are their foes, that they may op- 
pose their machinations and assaults, aud be heedful of all 
finch as countenance and succor them, we deem it right and 
proper to recall special attention to some things, to which lit- 
tle if anything more than passing allusions have been made, 
and to some persons, who are to he reckoned as the men of 
mark in the army of sedition and anti-repuhlicanism. 

To the yet uncommitted to the party, and to the young 
men especially, on whom depends the perpetuation of oar in- 
fititutions, we would address a few conclnding remai'ks for 
their earnest and honest reflection. 

For the benefit of all such as will look it fearlessly in the 
face, and by the stoady light of truth, with unshaken soul, ex- 
amine its features and character, abolitiouism presents a 
very instructive instance of the development of error in its 
fearfulest form and color ; — the enemy of peace and truth, 
bathed in the blood of the innocent an^ the unoffending. la 
the mature partizan of this frightful faction may be seen 
what the scarcely discernible error of a too bold and irrever- 
ent look into God's word and Providence may lead to, reli- 
giously, socially, and politically. Eadical error in religion is 
Uie cause, social and political error the consequences, and ruin 
the result. Such religions error always, in uie end, — if pnr- 
Bued to the end, as in this case, — is sure to And itfi full devel- 
opment in the rupture and confusion of all social and political 
order. 

The French philosophy of the last century, starting from 
such error, which at home so rapidly and so long since ar- 
rived at its full and fearful development, is but now with us, 
in a large way, showing the metal of its make. Our ultra 
reformers, of all sorts, are bat the grown-up children of that 
French philosophy which early ignored the Bible, and began 
the successful demolition of all order and authority, by the de- 
nial of thateven of parents over their own children. Their right 
to train them in the ways of truth and virtue, above all, they 
condemned with scorn and scoffing. In the early days of onr 
national existence, that monstrous progeny of all .evil was 
found skulking about in onr land and sowing seeds of mis- 
chief, not without success. 

In the scoffing ultraism of anti-slavery, as shown in its bold- 
est and honestest champions, who would strike down the Bible, 
the Constitution, and the Union, at one blow of its baton, 
that destructive philosophy has here fonnd its development; 
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and, fearless of Grod, and regardleBS of men, thouBands are 
flocking to their standard who entered upon the couree of this 
minous error by toying with the monster for his smiles, in- 
stead of turning away from him with indignant hatred and 
abhorrence. Many are the men in our country now steeped 
in political abolitionism, that, not many years ago, would have 
replied to any such apprehension of their downfall, in the 
Bcornfid language of one of old, — " Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing?" Despising the prophet's warning, 
the dog did it. Let our young men take our warniug ; and 
let their elder friends be as watchful to keep them from the 
eTil, as the infidel and seditious disorganizera are to decoy 
them into it; for tendencies towards the full developmeat of. 
that atheistic philosophy are rife all over our land; and if 
allowed to rise into enect, it may do for as worse far than it 
did for its native France, 

Every government on earth is at this moment reeling and 
staggering under this load of sin and folly — ours not less 
than others. And should the disorganizing elements prepon- 
derate, our incomparable Constitution will be broken down, 
never to be repaired, and our glorious Union will be sun- 
dered into fragments, never again to come together; and 
then, oa the nuns of every thing neld sacred by the yet uncor- 
rupted, a revolutionary anarchy will he found in rampant 
power, the evil works of which will put to shame, as a puny 
affair, the most sanguinary revolution of Europe for the last 
hundred years and more I And so may be lost in despair 
the last liope on earth of a government of laws. 

Thus believing, we speak ; and another word we have to 
say, which gladly would we leave unsaid, if at liberty to do 
BO, without a compromise of a solemn sense of duty. It is 
well known to many, and to all it should be known well, 
that there is a large and multiform, and, in many points, 
discordant party, who make professions of strong dislike of 
the really consistent abolitionists, and yet afford them coun- 
tenance and comfoi-t, and supply them liberally with arms 
and implements of offence ; that, in the possession and con- 
trol of these anxiliaries of the thus armed faction, are manv 
■widely circulated newspapers and other periodicals, whica 
are far more efficiently subserving their cause, than is their 
own avowed literature directly serving it. 

What, then, other is it, or can it be, than the plain and 
bounden duty of all the true friends of the conntry and its 
Constitution, to be as heedful of these, and to withold from 
them countenance and support, as if they were in full frater- 
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nal fellowship with the Bwom enemies of the country and 
Gonatitiition f The time ia surely and fully come, when 
there iB, in effect, a line drawn — however yet invisible to the 
general eye — between the true friends of the Coustitntion, aa 
it is, illuminated with the blood of the fathers, and all 
others, of whatever name or mark, who are not Buch true 
friends. And if the Union is ever to be taken out of the 
market, as not to be sold at any price, then this line must be 
made eo broad and bright, that he who rune may read its mean- 
ing. On its one side are all the nnqualified friends of the 
Constitution in all its provisions ; on its other, are all the re- 
mainder of the nation, from the inveterate abolitionist who 
lauds the British Government and decries our own, down 
through all the grades of political dissent, to the tamest 
neutral on the lookont to see which is to be the stronger party ; 
together with the great and dangerous mass who care for 
none of these things, and are fully satisfied with the only 
ethics of ignorance — indifference to consequences. 

We are not alarmists ; for we are not ourselves alarmed. 
We have entire faith in the justice of our cause, and firmly 
believe that the yet sleeping friends of the country, boto 
^orth and South, will awaken in time to save it ; or we should 
have spared ourselves the labor of this article under the 
blaze o* an August sun. But full of faith, as we are, in the 
ultimate conquest of truth over error, of a true humanity 
over a false philanthropy, and of patriotism over treaaony 
yet we feel it to be our duty to warn our countrymen, that 
the Anti-slavery faction, with its foreign allies, is not a mere 
thiiM to make fun of, as the boys say. 

Had we the power to put in abeyance all sense of horror 
and indignation, it might he pleasant enough to recall some 
of the risible scenes and persons of the late meetings. 

But when we think of the great financiers, the Tappans, 
raising 40,000 dollars, to begm a new and elaborately con- 
trived campaign against the peace and safety of our country, 
and of the boundleBe wealth of the aristocracy of England, 
who are the sworn enemies of our Constitution and laws, * 
which on many accounts they hate with a mortal hatred, 
— ^when we think seriously of these and like circumstances, 
our sober thoughts very materially contravene auy disposi- 
tion we may have for indulgence in the ludicrous, and we 
cannot laugh. 

Some years ago, when we were younger than now, and 
yrheu abolitionism was looked upon as an absurd and evan- 
escent monomania, we could have enjoyed exceedingly the 
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ridicoloua figure of Garrison, — Lncy Stone in ban<3, — and 
luBtilj kicking away at three dead lions in turn. And the 
mad pranks of Phillips, Parker, Quinc/ & Co., would once 



have forced us to laugh most healthily ; but when we think 
of their moat extravagant things as being so powerfully 
sanctioned, of their flagitious, treaBonable, and infidel 
doctrines, as being so widely received as the true creed, 
and of the means so amply supplied them to make proselytes 
to their false faith, desire iteelf fails, and we cannot langh. 

We came near the enjoyment of a good laugh at Mr. 
Edward Qnincy'a so completely ont-Herodinc Sir John Fal- 
Btaff on his own ground, in that unparalleled burst of grat- 
nlation, — " We have unchurched tne Church I We have 
excommunicated the State! We have stood up before the 
American people and defied them ! We have trampled their 
laws under our feet 1" But we thought — besides that his 
name is Quinct — how greater and sadder are the mins of 
the hnman mind, and of human virtue, than all ruins else 
besides ; and we could not lauc^. 

The broad ferce of Wendell Phillips' seditions and infidel 
extravaganzas might have forced at least a smile from any 
bat the soberest or saints ; but we were too deeply delighted 
even to smile, that the man who had in Boston denounced 
the Constitution, the Union, and the Bible, shonld say also, 
on the New York platform, that he did not thank God for 
giving us a Washihotoh. 

Shocking would it be for that illustrious name, to be 
praised by such lips I 

In the London Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbnry stands ont 
conspicuously, and ridiculously enough, but that he is — 
strange to say — an influential member of the British senate. 
He is one of the modern reform fuss-raakera of the age. He is 
principally employed in the agitation of fancied evils abroad 
— things at a great distance— as if in the delusive hope that 
it somehow may do something in the way of removing or 
smoothing down bad and rough things at home. Poor man ! in 
his nightmare life, be seems to be constantly on the rack of a 
torturing apprehension that the political and social institutions 
of his country are about to be disrupted and dissolved before 
his eyes 1 It is impossible not to imagine him awaking from a 
troubled dream of oeing in a poor-house, sipping aonp- meagre, 
and longing for roast beef and plum pnddirig. To banish from 
his scared little mind and heart the frightful remembrance 
of the horrid dream — ^worse than any that haunted a former 
Earl of Shafteflbory in the Tower — he hies away to Exeter 
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Hall, to proDonnce a panegyric on Mra. Stowe — a dignified 
task for a British lord, and to fanaticize her husband, and 
all others of the few present who yet required to be fanati- 
cized. With the professor, as seen above, he succeeded ex- 
cellently, almost to the point of dementation. 

But all these men, how ridiculous soever they may make 
themselves to sober and truthful eyes, still, with unconnted as- 
sociates, and nameless means in possession and at hand, are 
men of power in their way : and disastrous may it be to us 
and our country, when we lose aigbt of the fact, that the 
great army of Xerxes was not more numerous, nor half so 
well drilled or organized. 



FANKY FERN. 

We have the greatest respect for a &ct. 

It is a fact that the lady who calls herself Fanny, and scat- 
ters leaves from her "Portfolio," is a popular writer, and 
a quoted. 

Let us examine the causes of this popularity impartially. 

We have Fanny's book before us. The title-page tells us 
hat our copy is one of the " twentieth thousand.'" We be- 
lieve it. There will be a fortieth thousand in due time. 



that our copy is one o 

lieve it. There will 

There is great talent in the book. TTiere always is in books 

that become popular. Vox populi, vox Dei. No cause, no 

effect ; without_/£>rc« somewhere, no motion anywhere. 

Now, what is Fanny ) 

Reader, she is — and we intend this as a compliment— -she is 
s charming little humbug. She ought to have married Bar- 
num. A more suitable queen for that emperor of gammon- 
and-spinach, and great magnetizer of humanity at large, could 
never have been toand in this most republican Atlantis. 

Bamum is a tme poet, and Fanny is very near being a 
poetess. Bamum is a creative genius. The arch-conjuror 
waves his wand ; he says impressively, " Let there be a woolly 
horse !" and there is a woolly horse. He is capable of calling 
into being a feathered croccKlilo, abearded lady, a living mas- 
todon. It' he took it into his head to turn spirit-rapper, he 
would raise moreghosts for twenty-five cents than you would 
care to coont. The other day he declBimed a spell, uttered 
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alond a few cabalistic phrases — " Bamum's Dlustrated, forty 
thousand dollars, price sixpence"— pz-eaio — a paper was eeti- 
blished, that sells from one end of America to another. 

Let US give the devil bis due I 

If Barnnm he a humbng, he gives the people their money's- 
worth in amuBement. If it were only m laughing at him, 
they are well paid for their contributions to his fortune. Let 
those laueh who win. 

Now, Fanny is a literary Bamnmina. 

She is an ideal Fhineas. 

The feni leaves of Fanny are, of course, not leaves of laurel, 
□either are they leaves from the tree of knowledge. They 
are, as it were, the scatterlinge from the tree of life, which she 
has picked up and flattened between the BheetB of her portfolio 
aforesaid. Some are in good preservation, others are torn 
and dirty, and scarcely seem to belong to the tree of life 
at all. 

All have been slightly painted with colors, not quite tme 
to nature, from a want of transparency and reflex. However, 
why criticize too closely ) Even the daguerreotype more or 
lees distorts every countenance it copies. WTiy ask Fanny 
to be more correct than the camera? The ann is true, and 
the camera but a medium. Glenius is the sun of intellect, 
and Fanny makes no pretensions to genius. 

She does not set up as rival of iJickens and Hawthorne ; 
ebe wonders how she came to write a book at all. Like Mrs. 
Stowe's Topsy, " she 'spects it growed." 

So it did. It grew by a natural process. The printers 
wanted copy, Fanny wanted money ; and bit by bit the con- 
tents of her kaleideecope were collected. 

Fanny is not an inspired Pythoness. She wonld laugh at 
Buch an accusation. iVo-thirds of her passion and pathos is 
mere gas. Nine-^oths of her humor is sheer nonsense. But 
there 18 feeling in Fanny. She haa a heart, though she is 
said to be N. P. Willis's sister. 

Keed we remind our readers that that great writer and 
iUustrioos man is the author of snndry tem-leaf books — 
" Fencillings by the Way," " People he has met," and other 
twgoBt 

But Fannr whips her brother on his own ground. He is 
nowhere in Uie race. Agreeable as he may be in private life, 
in print he is a conventional bore ; a fifteenth-rate Washing- 
ton Irving, vamisbed over with vulgarity and dandyism, and 
Badly minus that natural nobility which breathes beneath the 
vest of the great biographer of Columbus. 
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We, who have stadied Balzac, Dickens, THiackeray, smile 
inevitably at Fanny's crude attempts at a?'/. Ambitioua to 
be popular, she is always comiuon-place; when she would be 
easy and reckless, she is too often outrageously vuleai' ; and 
where a bold defiance of conventional absurdity is intended, 
a jarrii^ coarseness is too often the apparent result. 

But Fanny writes for newspapers, 

O Malebolge of that many-circled Inferno called American 
literature I 

Header, do yon know what writing for newspapers means ? 

It means writing in haste, against the inclination, without 
opportunity for reflection, correction, or chance to get in- 
formation. It means dressing for a ball in the dark ; paints 
ing a picture, with a single brush for all colors ; answering 
questions in science from meraoiy, and questions of fact from 
imagination. It means attempting the impossible, and 
making fools believe you have done it. "Worse than — worst of 
all, it means writing quantity in place of quality ; diluting 
flasks of fragrant wine with pails of tasteless water ; passing 
off hollow tubes for bars of solid metal ; selling your soul to 
the devil — the printer's — for a mess of pottage ; sacrificing 
future fame to present necessities. 

Alas 1 how many millions of hollow columns support that 
Crystal Palace of mediocrity, in which so many fettered 
genii are hopelessly imprisoned ! 

"We have said that Fanny had a heart. We repeat it 
She means well. If she occasionally cants, it must be for 
want of ideas, in despair of finding matter for the copy so in- 
evitably demanded. But religious cant is always painful to 
read. We advise Fanny to drop it for the future. Flippant 
pietf is as offensive as rude profanity. 

The book is, as may be expected, of the slightest materials ; 
a totally dis con nee ted string of sketches, scenes, and reflec- 
tions. They owe their popularity to a certain dramatic smart- 
ness of form. Borne may almost be called tales; and to write 
a good tale is the acknowledged acme of art in prose litera- 
ture. But Fanny cannot, apparently, write a tale, in the 
proper sense of the word ; she seems to want sustaining power 
or concentrativeness. Her tales are mere anecdotes, or frag- 
mentary incidents. 

On the whole, Fanny is amusing and readable, if not alto- 
gether a writer for philosophers to pore over. 

Tet, whilst wishing success to Fanny, we regret to see 
her easy popularity. We can say this to our readers with- 
out beeitatioii, since it is precisely to the thinking and the 
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educated that the circnlatiou of tbie Beview is natandlj 
limited. 

"Why do we regret Fanny's popularity \ 

BecaDee we naturally a^, when we see such a book the 
book of the day, where is American genius ? Where are the 
origiDal, the brilliant, the noble works, in whose publication 
we might take a lasting and national pride, from whose pero- 
sal we might derive delight, lastraction, and elevation ! 

Where are the men to write them t 

We will toll you. 

They are in the law courts, in their counting-houses, or in the 
editorial rooms of daily papers, or, in fact, anywhere but in 
the student's sanctum, composing works for their own and 
their country's glory. 

It is easy to write a book. But who is to publish it ? ,wbo la 
to pay the anthor for bis time, and defray the charges of 
printer and paper-maker! 

We boast of oar Declaration of Independence, and En^nd 
yet triumphs in its sovereignty over our intelligence. When 
^111 that greater declaration of independence arrive, and 
American men demand American tbonshts, in harmony with 
the present greatness and future glory of this, of all republics, 
the most glorious ? 

Are a few paltry and unscrupulous reprinters of pirated 
English copyrights to fetter the American mind forever! 
Most assiiredly not ! American authors, be men and heroes I 
Make sacrifices, deny yourselves a thousand luxuries and 
many comforts, but jniUwA books; publish them at your own 
hazard, for the hope of the future and the honor of America. 
Do not leave its literature in the bands of a few industrious 
females. Print, publish, aspire ; and the Press, the great 
Frometheps of the age, tbe Titan power, before whi(£ all 
others are fading into shadows, will stretch forth its strong 
right arm, and lift yon upwards, though Harper should rival 
you with English novels at a cent a dozen, and English 
nunkey-magazines at less than the cost of their postage. 
Arise, ye mute, inglorious Miltons I Awake 1 arise I or oe 
forever fiillen 1 
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AN ANTI-MAINE LAW RHYUB. 

Ofkn the UTf Bticil bottle, 
ntere'a ■ umoon ia my throttle ; 
Could 1 to gold bat convert all 
Pepper I took in that "Turtle" 
I ahoald be richer than Ckmiu, 
Or than the eantera who fleece na; 
ProTing all Dooienie ao clearly, 
B7 aelling philanthropy dearly. 
Let the champagne flf or bant, I 
Am BO tremendoDsly thinty, 
I ooald drink up the Euphrates. 
But the iront thing that I bate ia — 
Watery irorahip of Croton, 
Which Qreeley pretenda ao to doat on. 
Ood gave us wine to be joyoot, 
Sorely, and not to deatroy ub. 
Prapa a tee-total adviser 
Had inadi 



NEQEOMANIA. 

A ODtAin man «f lettera arrived in the Empire City with a lettar of intro- 
doetion in hia poeket It waa addrewed to one of the editon of the "Duly 
Boaialiat,* and recommended the atranger to his attention in the strongeat 
terms. Ilia stranger, who waa one of the most active and ardent of the re- 
pablican philoaophers of Europe, having, by many writings, and in many 
lands, labored to spread the faith of liberty, long awaited some acknowledg- 
ment of the books and letter which he forwarded to the editor aforeaaid. Bat 
no answer oame. He met with absolute and utter neglect from the Daily 80- 
ualiata, who were to have welcomed him with open arm*; whiiat ha fonod 
bimaelf honored and befriended on every side by those to whom he brought 
no recommendation but hia reputation, and hii deaire to labor on in the canaa 
(tf hmnan intelligence. 

Thia conduct, 00 the part of profeaaed philanthropists, somewhat pniiled tho 
Mnigrant philosopher. For a long time he oould not arrive at any oonalauon 
upon the antfjeoL Was it beeanae he had eihauated hia foitnne in Eorop^ 
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and, beiEg profenedlj poor. Bought to work for hU liviogf Was it beMuae 
hb [^kilosophf Boared abore the petty crotchets and narrow ajBtems of the 
suppoaed philanthropiatal Was it beoauae he wai a maa of itudj and acienoe, 
And therefore terrible to half-educated aud fanatic teachcrel Was it b«eauM 
be was evldentlj in earnest, that he aeemed auapeet to meit whoee unceri^ 
was at least qaestionablef 

No I all theBe cansoa might have had their weighty but tho real fnndamental 
reason of the contempt with which he was treated WM — atrange as it maj 
appear — becatue ht inu a vkili man I 

That wai the "bead and front of his offending." 

Had he only been a negro, how thej wonld bsTe ba^ed him, these lite- 
rary Desderaonag, to eternally fascinated by their Unole Tom Othellol 

But he was only a white philosopher. 

The Daily Socialist disdained to notice him. 

Strange to say, ha ontliTed their disdain, and Oie nuefortone of his color 



EPIGRAMS. 



FEta not the man who talks of fighting; 
Bead not the book that tells of writing. 
Good authors sink the author when thej write ; 
The brave, in silence, wait tiie hour to fight. 

n. 



Let not the care of health your 
Who apprehends diaease is ever 



Whate'er betide, b« np and doing; 
Here thonght's ■ eat ita tail pnrtning. 



When all is done, we now coneeirg^ 
Infinity with thooght will bears. 
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S EPTEMBER, 185 3. 

PAMPHLETS FOE THE PEOPLE. 
Ha I. 

'*'ni«re M Do&tng mora inpaitAat to tlit wtU-being of ■ nitioo, tlun that 
ths laboriiv man thoqld MoeiTo wafea sufficient to BnpporthMiMulyiDeomfort'* 

H. D. B. 

"WauM jm oiooeed I Aecompllrii good ends by good pumih 

"Think of joor brethren. Let their enow be yoan. 

"nere eta be Do life without Urar; and labor is ovaj where the deftinf of 
tfce people." — F. Da La Ueotak 

"What will the poor ckl Why tkey wUl willy haw to do aa tlie poor do in 
Eaglaad and otlier ooHBtrie^ — leani £a Uve witbaot eatiag mtttr — "Bmwt 

" We want pabUe Kinle. We woBt tkom.'— Di. Soutk 

"See yonder poor, o'erlabor'd wighlt 

So atjfeet, mean, and vile. 

Who begs a brother of the eaitb 

To give him leaye to toil ; 
And >ee bit lordly f«Uow-worm 

Tlie poor petitiaa ipnnt, 
ODmindfal, thourii a weeping wille 
And lielpleaB i^bpr|ng nonrn.' 
Buaaa. 

Sats tlte author of oae of our pregQ&nt mottoes, "CoQ- 
nder, people, whether it be not time to justify the Author 
of beings, bj attaining for th^lf a condition more oonsonant 
to HiBiu8tice,'to Kis goodaess," 

" Thoa sajeat, I am cold; and, to warm thy attenuated 
members, thy masters bind them with triple chains of iron." 

" Thou sayest, I am hungry ; and they reply to thee, Eat 
the crumbB swept from our festal halls." 

" Thou sayest, I am gthirst ; and they answer, Drink thy 
tears." 

"Thoa fiunteat under the burthen of thy toils, and thy 

TM. 0^-40. IT. II 
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maaters rejoice ; — they call thy iatigoes and thy ezhftOBtions 
the neceBsary curb of labor." 

All thifl, nowever, is from a little book written for a Euro- 
pean peasantry; and we have no peasantry. Bat has it no 
meaning — no application under the genial sun of our glorious 
Eepublic ? Though we have no peasantry gronnd down by 
hereditary grandeur and lordly pride of birth and station, 
yet have we multitudes of eat«rs of the bitter bread of pover- 
ty, who even now and then starve for the want of even bitter 
bread, when they can no longer work because no man will 
hire them, or becanse no longer able to work if some ciaa 
would hire them. 

We will however leave for the present this question of 
meaning and application, to add, in the spirit of the author, 
what belongs to our own countiy and times, indisputably ; 
and which goes fearfully far to show that our state of servi- 
tude is also established by Jaw; as not less clearly defined on a 
late occasion, than is the law which binds down the peasantry 
of other countries with " triple chains of iron." 

Our operatives and laborers say, " we will make a united 
Stand and struggle to free ourselves from our comfortless 
thraldom, and to save our children Irom the bad condition of 
their parents, and from the still worse condition which so 
fiercely threatens them;" and they are told by a council of 
great men teamed in the law, that such a struggle is " illegal 
and indictable as a crime." You must not therefore run the 
risk of the stand and the struggle, in order to stave off the 
starvation that may threaten you. 

Then what will you do, people ? Will yon still bear the 
iron yoke of such a legal bondage, nor call such law in ques- 
tion ? Will you, sovereigns as you are for one day in every 
year, succumo under the dominion of such a despotism ? You 
may succeed in clipping the claws of the law by a judicious 
nae of your day of sovereignty; but you have no solvent for 
stony hearts. The millionnairea of mammon, who spurn the 
laws of love, know well bow to evade and trample on all 
human enactments. What then? Will you cast on the 
dark prospect before you a defiant look, and doom your off- 
spring to penury and uncompensated servitude? 

UncompenBated 7 Aye, uncompensated. For when aa 
industrious and honest man of good habits fails to procure by 
his labor the needful comforts of life for himself and family, 
he is essentially in the same miserable condition of uncom- 
pensated servitude which has reduced and ground down the 
poor of the old world, mare than half the population of the 
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whole world, into an inferior caste — a degraded race 1 Should 
not such a deluge of evil — the extremity of evil — fill all hearte 
with consternation ? 

But until all the laboring men and women of our countrj 
" receive wages sufficient to support themselves and families 
in comfort," and to keep their little children from the hands 
of taskmasters, nothing else will be found to impede their 
downward proclivity into the wretchedly worse tnan deatili 
condition of the miliione of the eastern continent. And, 

Xjet us think for a iittle as patriots — as American republi- 
cans — how long can our beloved and lauded institutions of 
liberty bear up in their fair forms and unbending integrity ; 
Day, even exist at all under such a load of evil as the spirit 
and the institutions of Mammon are laying on them? ^ng 
ere that time shall come when ours shall be as the peoples cm 
Europe and Asia, — though rapidly that period may seem to 
approach, — we shall have no political institutions to lose which 
shall be worth an effort to save ! 

Until as much heed and skill shall be given to the distri- 
bution, as to the production of wealth, — until what now are 
called high wages for labor, is the established and common rule, 
and not as now the exception,— there can be reasonably en- 
tertained no hope of permanence for our free institutions ; no 
prospect of the continuance of the peace and happiness, and 
prosperity of our nation. 

Starving, or even uncomfortable millions, can never allow 
a nation to oe happy, and ought not. Institutions which con- 
duce and contribute to such a state of things, and to [>erpeta- 
ate them as though framed for that very purpose, ought not 
to be permanent. They will not ; for they cannot be. May 
they be allowed peacefully to pass away, or be quietly divested 
of their oppressive character ; that they may be found only 
in that character on the blotted pages of their history, before 
the people shall he aroused in their wrath to assert the inalien- 
able right of revolution and violently sweep them &om the 
&ce of the offended earth I 

Should that day come to ouroonntry, — which Heaven for- 
bid ! — ^then will some remember, too late for any good to them, — 
some who now fiout the doctrine of our first motto, the senti- 
ment of a great and good political economist, and no ultra 
modem reformer, — that "there is tWeed nothing more impor- 
tant to the well-being of a nation, than that the laboring man 
should receive wages sufGcient to support his &miiy in 
comfort." 

Our young men travel in Europe, and knowing little <^ 
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borne, come bock iritli sad aad aokeiuDg tales of the distr^aea 
of the petnile abroad — the very peo[)le by vhose labor, the 
men who bind the " triple chains of iron upon them," live in 
pomp and loxniy. The; &tten beef and mutton for their 
lordB^ aod are denied even the beads and feet The; are 
wanted for the doga. They grow wheat U> make bread for 
their masters, and they are thankful to be allowed to share 
with the catUe in the oat and barley crop, or eren for the 
bran of the wheat to make bread for their children. They 
raise grapes; but they must not eat them. They make wine; 
but they most drink no wine. Their peasant lips would pol- 
lute the whole vint^. For the washings of the wine-Tat, 
they are expected to oe gratefnL 

A terrible condition for human beings, certainly. And 
well may our young women weep over the young traveller^ 
books ; and well may our philanthropists declaim against auoh 
eraeltiea and oppressiona; and well may we all laud and 
magnify our oonntry's better condition at all timed, and on all 
occasions; and, especially on the fourth of July. Andyet,— 
and yet — would it not be better and wiser, to learn from it 
some other lessons than of home laudaUon? Should it not 
rather admonish us to circumspection ? To our old simplicity, 
it seems to say lo us all, "Be discreet." "Jridge not lest ye be 
iged," Look at home. Peer about carefully in all by -comers, 
* " ^ , .n . . ^ ^^ .. 



and see if you can find nothing like this eastern despotism, 
under the protection of our republican institutions. It may 
be that some even of our hard workers would not reject the 
barley bread or the oaten cake, nor their poor wives and chil- 
dren even the wheat-bran porridge I 

Look about among the nigh places of money, and the low 
ones of miaeiy ; and you may see what it may be good to see. 
and you may learn what it may be good to learn. Should 
yon disoem behind some glittering pile, the " Monster Ingrati- 
tude," deoorated with gems and gmd,'' think of it only as a 
modem ptundoz ; and pass on. 



"iNaBATITDDB"? 

A — "One of the most reTolUng phases of the oppression 
of labor by the rich, is that which presents it in the character 
of ingratitude." 

R — " Ingratitude of the rich ? Why, that is a quite new 
combination of words I We hear enough, and true enough, 
of &e ingratitude of the poor ; but what is to be understood 
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by the ingratitade of the rich ? Soms new&ngled notioD of 
Bome theory of modern reform, I suppofle." 

A. — "You may hare heard, perhaps, or read in books, ex* 
preBsions implying the gratitude of the rich for the poor? 
From Abraham's day, to oar own, an oocaaional glimpse haa 
been discerned of this virtue ; but mostly where the relation* 
ship of the rich to the poor, was that of Abraham's to his de- 
pendants. A conspicuous modem instance may better explain 
the subject The wife of one of our 'early independent gov- 
emOTS, expluned to her astonished city visitorB the strange 

thenomenon of giving to her husband's work-people the first 
inner, and the best ; by telling them, of course to their great 
amuaement, that " the Governor says it would be vngrai^itl 
not to give of the first and the best, to the providers of &U — 
the men that supply the food," 

B. — "O, that IS finel delightfiill primitiTel and ruatie 
enough, surely." 

A — " It is adduced, not to excite your admiration, or your 
wit ; but to instruct your understanding. It is an example of 
gratitude of the rich to the poor ; and well adapted, at the 
same time, to contrast and illustrate the subject of the ingrat- 
itude of the rich towards the laborer." 

R — " I think it is not very difficult to nndeiBtand the no- 
tion of the Governor, that to feed his farm laborers with the 
bones, and crusts, and fragments of his family meal, would be 
ungrateful towards them; but I cannot readily understand 
how it makes plain the general subject of the mgratitude of 
the rich. In what is it to be seen ? " 

A. — "In the practical and absurd disclaimer of all obliga- 
tion to the laborer, beyond his penny a day, or whatever other 
little amount of wages ia agresa for. They absolutely ignore 
Buch obligation, and allow the laborer and his wife and chil- 
dren, to suffer through want of what they toe, in all justice, 
bound to supply them sufficiently for their comfort. The 
rich man's horses and dogs are pampered and petted, because 
they contribute to his pleasure ; while the working-man, with- 
out whom he could have neither horse, nor dog, nor pleaaoi^ 
ia not supplied with the ordinary comforts of me." 

R.— "Well?" 

A, — " No, It is not well," 

R — " I do not mean that it is toeli that the laboring maa 
and his family should not have the comforts of life; but hor 
is it owing to the ingratitude of the rich?" 

A. — "I have already said that the rich man oould have 
neither horse, dog, nor pleasure, but for the working-mao. 
And what oould he have f " 
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B. — " All of them, notwithstanding your denial ; and what- 
ever elae his money might buy besides. A pretty large and 
oomprehensive whatever ; think you not so?' 

A. — "Certainly. Too large. Too comprehensiva But 
how came he by his money 1 " 

R.— "He may have procnred it without much aid from the 
working-man?" 

A.— "How?" 

E. — " By inheritance ; — speonlation ; — fraud ; — usury ; — ■ 
swindling ; — extortion ; or by any of the usual forms of legal, 
or illegal wimbling." 

A. — "You are quite aside from the subject, and speaking 
of a mere change of hands : — an aftair of very little impor- 
tance in our dav, in which the duty of distribution is all 
but universally denied to be a duty at all. I am speaking of 
the origin — ^the creation of wealth ; of which without the la- 
l»rer there could be none. Labor alone is the means of 
riches." 

K.—" Alone?" 

A. — "Certainly. How else? Is there any other known 
way of producing wealth? Can there be?" 

B.—" "Why not?" 

A. — "Well, let us see. Is gold said to be procured from 
the mines without labor?" 

R — " It is said not to be but by the hardest sort of labor. 
But without gold there might sUlloe riches." 

A. — " You are quite right in that ; but can any other metal 
be otherwise obtained?" 

R — "Certainly not, of coarse." 

A. — " Nor can any other thing, or element, which helps 
to make up wealth, or riches." 

R — " True. True enough, to be sure. And now, I thiak 
I understand your drift," 

A. — " It snould BO be hoped, by this time." 

R — " Pray, do not think me dull peculiarly," 

A. — "By no means. So long has the credit accrued to the 
rich, of being the creators of their own wealth, that it gener- 
ally seems not paradoxical, merely, but even a ' damnable here- 
sy' in political economy, to allow it to be questioned. And so, 
at length it has come to be generally considered a good enough 
specimen of the absurd, to speak of what the rich owe to the 
poor; — wealth to labor," 

B. — " But I still feel a sort of mist hanging about the mar- 
gin of my mind. Pray help me to disperse it I would see 
the whole matter more clearly." 
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A. — " You have already well said, there may be riches 
without gold. But without all other metals, could there be?" 

K. — " Without iroD, it has been said, there could be oo 
wealth ; and that even civil society depended on it." 

A. — " No physical fouadatioD can be firmer ; and yet, on 
this indispensable to all that makes up the substance and 
the science of wealth ; and which distinguishee the civilized 
from the savage ; — on this true king of metals, irom the mine 
to the magnet — millions of men — nay, of women and chil- 
dren, too, are employed ; — ^for the most part, very toilsomely 
employed — and within arm's length of starvation I " 

R — " A shocking thought" 

A. — "Nor less shameful than shockingl These millions 
of human beings, in all parts of the regions of civilization, 
are engaged in a perpetual and lifelong struggle, to sustain 
and advance the very civilization, which to them is a heavier 
cnrae than was ever the old, preceding barbarism, to their 
fore&thersl " 

R. — " But is there any thing peculiar in the hardship of 
their sad lot?" 

A. — "Not really. No. Other millions suffer not lesi. 
But there seems something especially revolting in the thought 
of the requital of these poor creatures, at the bands of civili- 
za^on, which owes its existence to their labor, and must pei^ 
ish without it." 

B. — " There is, indeed." 

A — " The miner, the woodcutter, the hemp-grower, the 
tar-maker, and great numbers of hard-working men in other 
departments of labor, employ their hard hands, and hardened 
muscles, to build the ships which make our merchant princes: 
and the toilsome sailors take them to where wealth, beyond 
the dangerous deep, may be found for their lordly owners; 
and, as the general- rule, with sadly few exceptions, the com- 
fort of the laborer, the artisan, and the sailor, is not mors 
thought of by those lordly owners, than is the comfort of the 
wooden figure-head at the ship's bow. And the uncompen- 
sated hard labor of the poor mariner it is, which gives more 
than princely wealth to the soulless and heartless insurance 
companies." 

It. — " How? Please explain." 

A. — " Another time, pernaps. Let it now suffice that labor 
is the only producer of wealth. Nor are these instances at 
all peculiar. The manufacturer, the master-builder, the con- 
tractor, in all branches of business, think themselves anforta- 
nate^ or very ill used gentlemen, if unable to retire afier a 
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few years of this kind of robbery of the poor according to 
' law, and pass the remainder of their lives in the samptoooa- 
ness, and Imnrj, and pomp, of aristocratic splendor." 

It. — "KOBBBBY?" 

A. — "Yes. Kotl^;al, bnt moral robbery, of the cruellest 



B. — "I reokon yoo'U make few coaveits to that sort of 
doctrine." 

A. — "Not verymany, I suppose. And yet, it is a demon- 
stiraWy troe doctrine." 

B.~" Demonstrably true? And how would you show 
it?" 

A. — " Easily enough. The w^^ of the laboring man, of 
strict joBtioe, should besnfficientto support himself and ^milj 
in comfort and in the free enjoyment of the rational immnm- 
ties of life. This, nobody can deny." 

E. — "I wottld-hope not" 

A. — "It would hardly be unreasonable, in addition to 
snch allowance, that he should be also able to be laying a«de 
lomething for a time of need— rsickness — decrepitude — age." 

R — " No, indeed ; and particularly, perhaps, in cases o£ 
dangerons and unhealthy work." 

A. — " As workers in paint ; very unwholesome business. 
And yet, the house painty a great many of whom are poi' 
Boued and crippled by their business in mid-life, or earlier, are 
grudged two dollars a day ; which surely can yield but a small 
levCTiue over keeping a family in ordinary comfort under the 
pressure of city rents. This in passing. Well, what the em- 
ployees are allowed, kss than what nas been shown they 
are jufitly entitled to, is robbery. They are robbed. Their 
viTes and children are robbed, and left to suffer and die in 
want of what they have been robbed, and •which goes into 
the accomulatiag treasury of their oppressors. The proprietor 
and the employer divide the spoils of the poor between them, 
and both hew up pyramids of ill-gotten wealth. One thou- 
sand workers thus robbed, each of but fifty cents aday — a mod- 
erate calculation — evenr night profitably invested, will soon 
make a pair of lordly Kirtunes. So they are made — made by 
daily robbing the poor—made by a system of oppression that 
ia filling our land with crime and wretchedness, with a 
-rapidi^ even frightful to despotic Europe I " 

B. — " Is it indeed eo ? " 
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A, — " So ia it, indeed ; or statistios are not to be relied on. 
Neither France, England, nor Q«nnany, can compare vrith ns 
in criminal Btatisticfl." 

R — " And because their people are leaa oppressed than 
withuB?" 

A. — " No ; bat becaase more able to submit to oppressitHi, 
They have been longer accustomed to it; and always taught 
that it was the natural and inevitable destiny of the people— 
a great advantage over our oppressed population, who ar« 
taught that they are not specially created to constitnte an in- 
ferior and serrue caste to minister to the luxuries of their bet* 
ters. And when they find themselves in such position, and 
denied the ordinary comforts of life, it maddens and malras 
them desperate ; and many of them bring up their children to 
be desperadoes. Neglected, oppressed, spurned by the better 
off and the rich, the wicked portion of them declare war in 
their hearts against the institutions and the community, tor 
which they feel no sympathy, because they have received 
none ; and they become the enemies of such as should have 
made them friends. Such are dangerous effects of the suffer- 
ing poverty of the laborer, produced by the oppression, and 
ingratitude, and hearties? scorn of the men he aas labored to 
enrich. Is further light demanded?" 

R. — " But it still sounds so strange and novel — the ingra- 
titude of the rich towards the poor 1 " 

A. — " The more is the pity, that the right words to expreea 
any tantb should sound strange and novel. To my mind, the 
rignt words to express the ingratitude of the rich towards the 
laboring poor, are the very same which would best apply to 
the ungrateful serpent which bit the hand that had warmed 
it into life," 

B. — " And yet, on your theory, what is less unootnmon 
than such ingratitude? 

A. — "There seems, indeed, nothing more common, unless 
it be the suffering poverty, which results from it, and the 
crimes it creates." 

R, — " And very shocking and alarming is the apparent 
&ct, that as the power thus to oppress increases with the 
increase of accumulation, so also does the disposition seem to 
increase in like proportion." 

A. — "But the apparent may not be the real fact. As 
elsewhere, appearances here, too, may deceive. 

" We trust that so it is ; and that our rich men are not 
really in bondage to the fell spirit of evil, and so under the 
Divine malediction. The greater the possession, so, the &nher 
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is the pOBaessor removed from the labor that proeared it for 
him; and he becomes, of course, more and more insensible 
to the claims of gratitude, bo largely due to the GreaTOB and 
the creators of his wealth. 

"By a thick curtain of gold, the retired rich are separated 
from the people ; and that the curtain may not be approached 
by the importunities of banger, they subscribe largely to the 
charitable joint-stock companies, which bare been organized 
principally for the express object of saving the rich from being 
annoyed by the poor. In want of better, their retirement is 
employed in the work of making stony hearts for themselves 
and families ; and in teaching the art and the use to such as 
are allowed access to them. And hence wealthy men with 
Bouls, of which they seem so generally unconscious ; and great 
and rich bodies without souls, of which they are quite certain, 
forgetful of the origin of their power, the makers of their 
wealth, and that but for them, it would cease to be wealth, 
and bebome worthless ; grind down their laborers and all their 
employees to the very lowest point for which their services 
can be obtained, in utter carelessness of what amount may be 
required to keep their families supplied with the poorest fare, 
to 8^ nothing of the comforts of life. Is it not so ? " 

R. — " Sorry am I to be obliged to confess that such seems 
to be the general truth?" 

A. — " And is such cruel injustice for ever to he endured? 
Should such ingratitude evermore escape the abhorrence of 
mankind, and no voice be raised against it? " 

B. — "It would seem pretty clear that one voice, at least, is 
bent on being heard." 

A. — " You are quite right And may its sound go out into 
all lands ; and especially may its warning be given heed to ia 
our own." 

R — " So may it be. Adieu ! " 

A. — -"AdietL But come again some day for another 
talk." 



CONSERVATISM. 

God save the Rkpubuc. — But if He does, we mu3t fol- 
low His directions in the renovating work of making it worth 
saving. It cannot be, that in the present condition of our 
things and men, there is mingled tbe essential property of 
endurance. Heaven forbid that so it should ever be; or that 
(he mere changing of hands should change the character or 
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color of the biq. As the world's wise odbs seem to supposej is 
the conservation of such crinuDal abuaea entitled to be consid- 
ered wise and virtuons ? 

Be Car from ua and oars all such wisdom, all such virtue ; 
all such miscalled and destructive conservatism, which is lay- 
ing up wrath for a day of wrath ! 

From a national point of view, the people are bound as 

fatriots, to look at this matter of justice to labor. It is daily 
ecoming more and more important as a great political inter- 
est In the old countries, now our steam-neignbors, absolute 
despotisms of the most flagrant and heartless character, are 
rapidly multiplying and falling into the ranks of a confed- 
eracy, sworn to support despotic thrones against every effort 
of the people for tne recovery of any portion of their former 
rights and privileges. And when the unholy confederaor 
snail have become strong enough, — soon it maybe, — then will 
there be no avoidable delay in allying themselves in one 
banded power of war to the knife, against all free govern- 
ments, all constitutional governments whatsoever, under 
which it may yet be possible for labor to obtain justice, or for 
the people even to make an effort in that direction. 

In such conflict against humanity, for the establishment of 
jewelled thrones in eorgeous palaces for the few,, guarded by 
venal arms against tne down-trodden many, in which scale, 
then, will the gold be found which ia even now employed in 
oppressing the poor and binding down the artisan and the 
laborer, with their families, to their hard ^ks of uncompen- 
sated servitude, uncheered by any of the comforts of life ? 

But of this enough for the present. Let it not be forgot- 
en, and let the prudent man foresee the evil and hide himself 
by fleeing from it to where he may oppose its progress, hon- 
estly, rightfully, safely, and effectually. 

People, — on whom, under God, the future of our country 
Bolely dependB, and not at all on an aristocracy of gold, — will 
you thimc of these suggestive things, soberly and wisely? 
Do so ; and then, to say nothing of your having the spirit of 
a real manhood, if you have hearts of flesh and not of stone, 
you will look wisely and wistfully on the prospect before you, 
for youraelvea, for your offspring, and for your country. Do 
so; and you will not be able to make up your minds to defy 
the consequences of wearing away your lives in toil to build 
pyramids of wealth for your oppressors, and to procure mere 
sustenance and shelter (such as they are) for your families, 
until you shall be sheltered in the grave, and leave your pos- 
terity in destitution and hopeless poverty, to sink deeper and 
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deeper into min. No, it ia o&ly the ignorant and tbe profli- 
gate who are thus reckless of consequences. It is their only 
system of ethics. Yoa cannot be of either of these miserable 
classes, or yoa would make no honest struggle to better your 
oonditioD* and to light up a better future for posterity. 

You are we^ aware of the iiightfal increase of crime, 
insanity, idiocy, imbecUity and prostitution, especially in all 
OUT great marts of business ; and that a very large proportion 
of these terrific evils, is the natural product of the distracting, 
maddening wants of poverty I To such as can look quietly 
and contentedly on such prospects, we have not a word to sar. 
We are not writing for such. They are not of the people. To 
an apathetic recklessness of that sort and degree, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that a comparatively few thousands of 
such as were once among the people of oar country are yet 
reduced. Hay not that few thousands become many millioaa, 
as in Europe and Asia, by legalized oppression. 

Bat unless your labor or business is compensated by the 
needful comforts of life, and means of improvement for your- 
selves and families, then is your tendency downwards, neces- 
aarily, into that miserable state of degraoation where hope is 
lost in despair, or brutality 1 

Arouse yoarselvee, then, for an upward struggle. To be 
saved from sach miserable state, it is not required that 
yoa become opulent, but necessary is it, that yoa possess the 
means of comfort and improrement. Let these be honestly 
procured, and you shall find them of more real value than 
princely wealth, "by guilt and baseness earned;" for, sooner 
or later, such wealth is sure to bring down a curse on its pos- 
sessor. Wherever time has been allowed, it has ever done sol 
ahd by the highest law it is bound to do so evermore and 
every where. 

Though to the reckless and foolhardy, these pages are not 
expected to be of any benefit or value, it should not be passed 
by in silence, as of no account to be noticed or remembered, 
that into that wretched class, adversity, destitution and oppres- 
sion, are daily forcing the unhappy viotims of want, who were 
once as hopeful as any of as. This dreadful consideration 
sboald neither be trified with nor lost sight of. No man can 
tell, or perhaps imagine, to what extremity of viciousness the 
extremity of want may urge and impel him. 

Through even death by starvation, some men and women 
of great strength of soul may have passed with pure hands 
and stainless hearts, and unsullied names, to an honored grave. 
But alas 1 few, it may well be feared, of the great army of the 
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wretched, which omr mock and maddening civilizatioti is so 
effectually and surely recruiting by hundreos daily, very few, 
80 pass into 

" 'niat imd»MTer«cl Mrmby from whota bonroa 



We would not wound the sensihilitiea of one of you by ex- 
citing the fearful apprehension of the possibility of having 
your own body corrupted by a loathsome Ticionaness of life, 
and emaciated by slow starvation ; and at length covered up 
out of eight by diegusted Burrivors; nor with the even more 
dismal apprehension, if such there may be, &s we think, of 
leaving behind yon a poeterity of successful candidates for 
the gallows, the state's prison, the penitentiary, the lunatic 
asylum, — the idiot's refuge. And yet we are sometimea alarmed 
and terrified to think that if the character of our present ciyi- 
lization is to be indefinite! v perpetuated, very few of tiie 
fathers of this generation will escape the terrible destiny of 
having been progenitors of many such suocessful candidates 
for iniamy and wretehedness ! For under the supposed con- 
dition, the richest fathers have no more right to hope to 
be of the few exempts, than even the poorest The difference 
may be resolvable into a mere question of time. For even 
though riches had the power of exemption, what reasonable 
dependence may be placed on them, while daily and nightly 
they are t^ing to thenaselves wings of fire and every other 
sort, to fly away ? 

Very much is heard in our time of the property men — the 
millionnaires that be, and that are to be. Indeed few else are 
thought worth hearing of af all. Property men I Who are 
they ? The very notion of property necessarily includes that 
also of protection. And certainly, out little more oi progren 
in our onward and downward march of civihzation, will leave 
behind it all effectual protection for either life or liberty, 
property or purity. Then let the rich become prudent, and 
give freely of their riches to promote and facilitate the good 
canse of jostice to labor, and comfort and safety to all. 

Is not such the fearful state of modern civilization 1 It is 
shocking to the soul to think it so, indeed ; and yet, but a 
glance at our own vaunted civilization forbids a negative an- 
swer to the question. Well and truly is it said anonymously, 
by one of the best writers and thinkers of our age, " If civut- 
tatioh is to make any sufficient answer for itself and for the maw 
serious ei/ils it j^omotes, ii ought to be that it renders the vicisst- 
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tudet of life less extreme, ffiat it p^wifcs a resource Jbr aUtf ui 



But it would be the merest mockery to ask, if oura does 
an^ thing of this sort; or if it really makes any attempt to 
do it, while tbousanda upon thousands of ua are groatting 
under the extremest of the vicissitudeB of life, in daily want of 
daily bread, and withoutaasurance of shelter for the nightl And 
aside from this inevitably successful school of vice and crime 
—branches of which and normal institutions are found through- 
out the land — in rural villages as iu metropolitan cities — what 
ia our so-called civilization doing in other ways for our 
morals? 

You can scarcely take up a daily newspaper of even the 
smallest dimensions and of fairest character, that ia not defiled 
by accounts of brutalities of all imaginable names ; and two 
recent instances of criminality have been detected, of a charac- 
ter so horribly loathsome, that the disgusting particulars have 
been mercifully and wisely withheld from the public, and no 
name riven them ! Open and murderous assaults in respect- 
able places of business — in legislative and judicial halls — ^in 
colleges — in thoroughfares — in resorts of amusements, and even 
sometimes in temples of God's worship ! and secret crimes of 
atrocious bloodineas and beastliness are of frequent occurrence 
all over the country ; in our great cities more than diuly — 
hourly it may well oe feared. 



Are you emulous of the honor, or desirous of the benefits 
and privileges that may accrue to yourself or family, of living 
in any of the great cities or towns, from the capital of the 
Union to the capital of New England, both inclusive ? As for 
omselves and our youthful posterity, give ua rather a tent on a 
battle-field. For what are those cities and towns most remark- 
able ? Is it for their rapid increase of population and prospe- 
rity? or for their rapid increase of crime and corruption? 
For their riches, often ill-gotten, and " sometimes sent to shield 
a Incky knave, or throw a cruel sunshine on a pool :" or for 
their immeasurable masses of misery in rags, filth, and 
&mine? For arrogant opulence, and for lawless license ; or 
for modest competence and loyalty to justiceand mercy? In 
short, for good or for evil, are they most remarkable ? 

* Cotupuiioiu of my lolitQda, 
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The evil is certainly not leas conapicaoos thau the good. 
And what is specially frightful in all this, is the surprising 
Buddenness with which this alarming atateof things has sprung 
up and matured ! But a few years ago there could not have 
been found in all the land a shadow of fear, that any such state 
of things would ever reach our northern cities. We used to 
stand aghast at the news of an occasional outburat of brutal 
violence in New Orleana, or elsewhere aouth ; little dreaming 
that in so short a time it would be seen at home, that in real 
outrageous ruffianism and beastly corruption, that aouthern 
city had not then been even initiated. Shortly since, European 
oppression, misery, and vice and crime were thought iuipos- 
Bible here. But they are not so thought now. We can al- 
ready compete with the old world in these, as well as in better 
things. Cases of detected and punished crimes are appallingly 
numerous; but when we take into the account the many 
proofs that some of the official functionaries of our cities are 
themselves corrupt and vicious, and at the same time under 
the baleful inSuence of the fear of the mob of rowdies, whose 
congenial patronage elevated them to their posts of profit; 
and knowing too of numerous instances in Wnich they have 
arrested the course of justice, by rescuing their partners in 
crime on their way to legal and deserved punishment; taking 
all these things into the account, we may, and rightly, suppose 
that the published reports of punished crime but too distantly 
approximate the real amount 

Now, PEOPLE of these cities — not the rich, the rogues, nor 
the rowdies — to the people, we say, take a look at this, so to 
speak, distant apprdximation of the true amount of crime in 
one of them. 

SiiTEEN thousand! — 88 officially reported — 16,000 crim- 
inals were committed to prison in one city, in one year I Nor 
is this terrific view the worst, as itstands related to our subject 
in hand : one-fourth of this great army of guilt, consisted of 
children under age; and 800 of them from 16 downwards to , 
nine years old I This is almost unimaginably horrible ; and it 
should be contemplated — it should be thougnt on, and turned 
over in the mind, and viewed from different points, until it 
shall have well fulfilled its mission, and worked its proper 
effect upon ua. 

It is a great and appalling fact, which the mind is not able 
at once, nor by an ordinary effort, to measure. Like the 
world of a city which it disgraces and makes frightful, it is 
too laive to be considered out in sectiona. The rude and 
heavy shock apon the heart so affects the brain, that we put 
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oar hand to onr forehead in a var to cover the closed eyea, 
as if to shut out more effectaallv tae terriSc vision of as many 
people — men, women and children — Buffering punishment for 
orime in a single oitj, as within the memory of some of its 
citizeDS comprised its entire population I 

A look from another point of view — suppose a small town 
of 6000, instead of a great city of 600,000. In such small 
towns, you may suppose a general acquaintance — in some caaes 
an almost general relationship— among the whole population. 
Now, suppose of this whole population of our little town of 
6000, the nundredth part of 16,000, or 160, men, women and 
children detected in crimes of aJl varieties of shade I and sup- 
pose youiself one of the unprotected of that population, then 
surely, unless bound by a high sense of duty, or by a dire neces- 
sity, you would not willingTy remain, with a young, and yet 
innocent, family, in such a place of profligacy and crime? 

You know, of course, but we wish you to tnink of it a little 
closely, that the detected crimes of a great city are the mere 
indices, which point to the corrupted Bouroes from which 
those crimes have proceeded. We are not to suppose 
that the 16,000 monopolized the criminality of the city ; or 
that even the probably 20,000, who should, and might have 
been brought to justice but for the criminal interference of 
corruption m power and place, or from other causes ; — we may 
not imagine, even, that the supposed 20,000 are more than 
specimens of the criminality which abounds in such a popa- 
latioQ. 

It is an extravaguit supposition, that one-half of those 
culprits were lonely beings, unconnected by family or relation- 
ship in the city ; and that none others than themselves had 
any part or lot in their wickedness. But, though extrava- 

fant, let it be granted ; and then think on what we cannot en- 
ure to dwell — the great number oi, perhi4>B whole and 
^tire, and ntuneroua umilies in the city— enough to make a 
la^;e town — equal to the city of New-York itself^ at the b^;in- 
ningof this century — living on the wages of guilt I 

By this moderate and safe calculation, at tne very lowest, 
one-tenth of the population of the city lire on the wages of 
guilt ; and, by well authenticated statements, the proportion 
. of the guiltv IS daily increasing. We will reject, as too dread- 
fid not to De Teject«d, the confident assertions of some who 
have better means of knowledge, that more than one-fifth of 
the whole population — some even say one-third — subsist on 
the gains of guiltiness] — ^penal and loathsome guiltiness 1 
But let ua bring our lowest calculation, « tontb, down to the 
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imaginary pollatioa of our little town of 6,000; and aay 600 
of its population are subsisting on the avails of vice, black- 
ened into crime; and eating their dailj bread ipth hands 
stained with blood, or filthy with beastly debaucheries 1 
Would you require an aogel's aid and urging, to induce you 
tofiee from such a Sodom? Were you travelling, would you 
not choose to give it a broad berth, or to pass it with railroad 
^>eed 7 And would you not unite with all virtuous people 
in denouncing it as a den of pollution — a disgraceful puWio 
nuisance ? Would you not warn peo^e to avoid it, as they 
should avoid a putrid pestilences But why should you, 
while you think it so high and great a jjrivilege — so desirable 
a boon — to remain in such a den of wickedness, as is every 
one of our great cities, with the heel of a cruel oppression 
npon your necks, and the adder's fang of blood-guiltineSB 
threatening your lives ? The heel and the fang, you may 
bear and despise in your own person, if you will, but if you 
have a family, or intend to have, how d^re you despise the 
danger to them of growing up together and mingling neces- 
sarily with such a mass of corruption 7 You surely cannot 
have the presumption to hope that your posterity will be spe- 
cially shielded, and so escape the usual consequences of the 
constant breatning of an atmosphere so tainted and saturated 
with infection. 

The fairest and finest dream which yon can have, must be, 
that your denizenship is of the nature of a ticket in a lottery, 
in which one in a thousand draws a prize. You may be that 
one, and with your prize, you may elevate your fomily above 
their present associates ; and so, perhaps, to some extent ex- 
empt them, for one or more generations, from contact with 
the corrupt and infected. But are the families of all who 
have drawn the golden prize of Mammon secured from such 
contact 7 Are there no rich rowdies, nor rou6s, nor cyprians, 
in our great cities? Nay, are they not found in godless mul- 
titudes? If it were not so, what then 7 Wise and refiecting 
men of heart do not so peril their o&pring, as to suspend the 
question <^ their viitue and happiness on such a caJculation 
of chances as one in a thousand. The thoughtlras and reck- 
less, the unfeeling and unprincipled, may be not unwilling to 
run such hazards ; but, surely, to the thoughtful, the prudent, 
the humane, for them it must be simply impossible willingly 
to peril their posterity's virtue and happiness on such a game 
of chances. 

There is yet another and very revolting consideration not 
to be lost sight of. Where are the daughters and sisters of 
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the 16,000 culpritft^ and of many other thoiisands of the poor 
and the profligate 7 That there are many ten thousand^ of 
the daughters of our great cities — moetly fixDm want, abeo- 
lute want — driven into even worse places than thieves' and 
robbers' dens, or city prisons and penitentiaries, there can be 
no need to say; foritisa mere truism — a thousand times toM 
tale I But this is what no virtuous &ther or mother can endure 
to think of, as implying danger to their own female offspring. 
And yet, thousands upon thousands of virtuous parenta have 
been doomed to mourn, with breaking hearts and broken- 
down spirits, over the lost innocence and utter degradation of 
theironce lovely, pure, and beautiful daughters t Tnerefore, no 
&tber nor mother, in danger of falling into city-poverty — as 
who there is not? — is wise in too strongly presuming on 
exemption from^ such killing calamity. Let no one hope to 
break the link which connects causes and consequences. Let 
no one think of being able to construct for himself a little 
island of peace and purity, in the midat of such a sea of ever 
warring corruption. 

Juvenile delinquency, — male and female, — as an over- 
whelming flood, is deluging all our great cities and towns; 
and the pomp and pride of monopolized wealth, are adding 
strength and fury to the devastating storm. The oppreasioQ 
that maketh even wise men mad, is actually driving the labor- 
ing classes, and the poor generally, of our cities, to despcra* 
tion ; and there is undoubtedly great danger ; and by many 
thoughtful and sensitive people, it is felt severely, that a con- 
flict may not be far distant between the oppressors and the 
oppressed ! The greater, is the danger, that the oppressor 
seem utterly and strangely unconscious of there being any 
such danger. Nay, with scorn and indignation, they flout the 
offensive charge of being oppressors. 

But what is oppression? Is it some thing quite impossible 
under republican institutions, by which life and property are 
profesaedly protected by law? Such seems to be the notion; 
but it is certainly a grossly erroneous one ; for that by the 
powerful, the people may "be opprrased without violation of 
the law of the land, instances in proof are familiar to all who 
have eyes to see, ears to hear, or hearts to feel. The ever 
aocumulaling powers, lodged by laws in our innumerable 
lodia without souk, are becoming more and more extensively 
oppressive than are the powers of any living despot on earth. 
But this now in passing. On another occasion we may take a 
more deliberate look at these soulless bodies. 

That the spirit of the most unfeeling and cruel oppressioo 
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may be found among ns, in its not least revolting phase, may 
be easily discovered any where in the broad waja of Mam- 
mon ; but rarely is it developed in a more hideous form and 
aspect, than as authentically and graphically described in a 
plain spoken and truthful artide— -affording one of our 
mottoes — which appeared a few weeks since in a religious 
paper of NewlYork, of the true democratic type — containing 
the following passage : — 

"And what are the poor to do?" said a friend of ours the 
other day, to an extensive city proprietor, with whom he was 
remonstrating at the sudden ana enormous rise of house 
rents: — " Wnat will the poor dof" rejoined he; " Why, tfi^ 
mil only have to do as the poor <&> in England arid other countriea 
— learn to live tmihout eating meat." 

Such, people of America — sovereigns once a year for five 
minutes — such in our great cities is the feeling, towards you 
and yours, of the successful devotees of Mammon, whose 
hearts are hardened by covetousness, and whose consciences 
are seared bv success, and pocketed among the small change 
— the new taree cent pieces — ^wbicb they cany to cbnrch of a 
Sunday, to put into the offerings for the poor. Your op- 
pressors are often great church goers. yes ; they are too 
sagadous not to see that religion is naturally conducive to hu- 
mility and contentment ; and they wi^ every body to be 
humble, ezoept themselves, and especially that the poor be 
contented in their condition, with the foot of their oppressive 
masters on their neck and hearts. With what religion has 
to say about the sins of having no pity on the poor, and of 
oppressing the hireling in his wages, they feel no sort of con- 
cern, 80 long as they pay the penny agreed for, however little 
it may do towards keeping hunger and frost &om the poor 
man's empty stomach and habitation. Yes, people, such are 
your oppressora If they can live in luxury, and s^l go on 
uncheclied in their hot "haste to be richer and richer, they 
care not a pin about the sufferings, trials, and exposures of 
you, and your wives and children. Unhappily for you, there 
IS an overstock of labor in the market, as there ever wiU be 
where there is an overstock of money ; and nothing can now 
restrain the creation of any amount of the power of oppres- 
sion, in the form of bank-bills : since t^e oppressors themselves 
are legally licensed to multiply them to any extent Some 
of the people — ^we believe a large proportion of them — think it 
good tor them when money is plenty ; and best when it is 
plenliest. It is a great mistake; but let it pass for the pre*- 
ent. Dear rraitfl, and dear food, and the lintier pride of the 
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opalest lords of monopoly, may better than we can bring the 
matter borne to their Duainesa and bosoms. May Qodlielp 
them. The powerful employera of the laboring claaseB know 
well, that they must work for what they can get; and that if 
ft few tbousanda of them die off for want of rood and comfort, 
the TacftDt places will soon be Bupplied by others. Of this 
their experience has made them coimdent ; and this confidenoe 
acting upon their mammon-hearts, has hardened them into 
stone, untn they have lost all feeling for their poor fellow- 
oreatnrea, by whom their adored wealth is all obtained at a 
cost BO great 

Such, PEOPLE of the city, is your condition. Dare tolook 
it in the face ; and a good and wise look will convince joa 
that a spasmodic strike now and then is not ^oing to make it 
essentially better. Were there room in the jails, and a sofG- 
ciency of power in your oppressors, to arrest and incarcerate 
you who are making an almost death-stmg^e for relief yon 
would occupy that room. 

Is it hard and harsh to say this of the golden and amiable 
aristocracy of our republic ? Of some — of many — we trust it 
may be unjust to say it; but as a general rule, with too few 
exceptions to affect it, we sadly fear it is very far from being 
unjust. Most certainly, of such as would employ your labor 
at a rate of wages which is less than sufficient for your com- 
fortable support, it is not unjust Of such as would grind oat 
of yon an amount of rent that would banish coffee ana tea and 
sugar from your poor wife's little closet, and take the beef and 
mutton &om your table, and reduce your poor enough &re, at 
best, to that of a British Hindoo slave's allowance of rice, or 
its equivalent, it is not unjust. Of the employer, who would 
allow you when crippled, or broken down m his employment, 
to starve with your ttmily, if not rescued by private or public 
oharity, it is not unjust Of all these, it is scarcely enough to 
say, they are of the very class of tyrant oppressors, whose are 
the maledictions of God, and the just abhorrence of all men 
whose hearts are of flesh, and not of stone. Can you hope 
for even common justice, of the most rigid character, &om 
mdh men ? 

No: not even for such common justice are yon permitted 
to look or hope. And were it in the power and for the inter- 
est of any of these large classes of employers, they would 
coerce you with pains and penalties to slave for them without 
adequate remuneration, though it should drive your wife and 
children to compete with the rag-gatherers, bone-pickers and 
be^jars, which oppression has already multiplied by hun- 
dr^ 
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But though you find these Mammoii lords, and money 
kiDga, and their steward agents, thus hardened ^inst you; 
yet are yotr bctund in all charity to remember, and with pi^, 
if you can, that originallr, as individuals, they may have Deen 
just and kmd and merciful men. Hardening circumstances, 
Deyond their control perhaps, may have made them what they 
are — covetous and heartless tyrants — slaves to Mammon. 

In each of onr great cities there may be more than the 
. iimnber of exceptions that would have saved Sodom. But what 
are they among so many ? Indeed, in themselves what are 
they ? Not heartless tyrants certainly, but good and excellent 
men as the world goes. Yet who of the excepted from the 
general rule of the stony heart, and bow many of them, are 
solicitously careful that their employees are Bupplied even 
moderately with comforts for themselves and families? Who 
of us ever knew ten such men ? But all should be such ; and 
in a right state of society and civilization, the rich man who 
should be found indifferent to the condition of the poor, would 
be abhorred as an unnatural monster. What a contrast to 
this is our most imperfect and cruel civilization which has no 
pilyl 

Do you say, "What shall we do, then, to improve our con- 
dition, and to ward <^ from ourselves and &milie8 and off- 
spring, the threatened evils of destitution, with its terrific 
consequences ?|" Free from the sad necessity of their unfortu- 
nate case, to leave your country and kin behind an ocean, do 
what the oppressed of Europe are daily doing, who are not 
willing to (mnk their tears when they thirst, and when hun- 
gry, to eat the sweepings of festal halls. 

Rejoice and be glad that there is yet no law of the land to 
prevent your combining for other and more important purpo- 
ses than that of a struggle with your oppressors, to add a few 
mites to your wages, — your miserable apology for wages, 
which will not allow you to provide adequately for even a 
short season of sickness, not to say, for leaving widows and 
orphans to battle with poverty and wrong among the pitiless 
and the proud ! 

What shall you do? Bo this simple and easy thing to be 
done — 



Gather up your little means, and arouse your great latent 
energies, and unmanacle yourselves from oppression, by the 
plain and practicable method of turning your backs upon 
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employers vlio ref^ to compensate your hard semcefl 
■with BufBcient for ihe comfort and improvementi of yonr fam- 
ilies. Form yooTselves, bb do many of the wiser portion of 
European emigrants, into well arranged colonizing companies. 
Let each consist of different trades and occupations; such as 
may find or make employment any and every where ; Buoh as 
may take their work witt them, and especially such as may 
be both able and willing to engage in the delightful exercise 
of rural lile, and 

"Bdn tba plough, and greatly independent lire.' 

The companies should be sufficiently strong and numerous 
to take vith them, should they determine to make a detached 
settlement, teachen, for the instruction and improvement of 
themselves aad families. Thus and otherwise prepared and 
provided as you may be able, go forth to where you may be 
independent of the men who would keep you in 1>ondage and 
destitution, and allow yoa to leave to your of&pring no better 
inheritance. 

Unite in sufficient force, as you may easily do by a judi- 
cious effort, and you may soon, and certainly, have more than 
every comfort, convenience, and privilege, that the most favor* 
ed 01 you now can enjoy in the receipt of your best wages. 
Many of vou may say, perhaps, " I know nothing about 
country life." But some of you do know something of the 
oountry and its emplovments ; and all of you who have wise 
beads and uncorruptea hearts and tastes, will soon learn to 
enjoy the country to a degree beyond your hopes. You will 
find it in itself pleasant and delightful exceedingly, as a bless- 
ed refuge from the horrors and dancers of city life. 

Does it perplex you to consider now you will proceed to 
make the great change? In the first place, to soothe your 
perplexity, reflect very seriously and coolly on the dark pros- 
pect now before you in vour present evil condition of iacreas- 
mg evil. See how others have fallen under its power to 
destroy beyond the reach of remedy. View it in all its pha- 
ses, until you shall attain to the good will to flee from it, and 
then the good way wUl be found with little difficulty. 

If a new and independent settlement be decided on by an 
enterprising company, on some of the navigable rivers of the 
vest or the south, where land may yet be found and had for 
the taking, or at primitive prices, aud, if desired, on a long 
credit, select a site for your settlement with reference to a 
future ci^ exempted from the corse of a Five Pointa and pau- 
perism. Ifatill clothed with the virgin forest, so much the better. 
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With the ^ber voa may erect your bnildingB of every kind ; 
and, with the avails of the work to which you are accuatomed, 
yoa may soon level enough of the forest, and cover the ground 
with waving grain, and fine oroharda and vineyards, and " trim 
gardens," for such sustenance and for such pleasures as no 
present oity-life is ever blessed with. 

Thoughtless of your hre^ren, and of making their cause 
your cause, do some of you say, " I am doing well enough, and 
nave no notion of any such quixotic experiment? " 

Friends, it is not a quixotic experiment. That you well 
enough know it is not, nor any thing new under the sun, need 
not be said. We have to say to you what is of quite a different 
nature ; we are to ask you, if you have a heart — if you have 
any feeling of sympatny for your fellow-creatures — for your 
fellow^people — for the community to which you belong ? Have 
yon? 

Well, then, though you may be so remarkably favored as 
to succeed to a degree that shall secure to yourself and to your 
posterity, for one or more generations, powiS^y not only pnyai- 
cal comfort, but apparently probable exemption from felling 
into the ranks of the morally degraded and wretched, atUl yoa 
must well know that such comfort and exemption cannot be 
reasonably hoped for as the favored lot of but a portion — very 
small perhaps — of your acquaintances among the working 
classes — your present respectable associates. Feel for them as 
you ought to feel. Let their cause be yours, Eind you will find 
happiness and a rich reward in assisting to lead them away 
from danger, and from temptation, and from nameless evils. 

When we have seen or heard accounta of the multitudes of 
youths and children of both sexes falling into crime, debauch- 
ery, and infamy, it has always struck us with wonder and 
amazement that sensible parents, whose employments or cir- 
cumstances are of a nature to make it impossible for them to 
keep their children out of danger from such ruin, should will- 
ingn' remain in the very midst of such danger. 

The poor unfortunate child that was recently violated and 
murdered, was supposed to be no more exposed to such a 
calamity than are thousands of such every night of the year. 
And the thousands of youths and children who have been im- 
mured in prison for cnmea within the last year in only one of 
our cities, were no more exposed to the temptation of the evil- 
doing whiob brought the punishment, than are many more 
thousands that have thus far escaped. 

You would save your own children from the sternly threat- 
ened ruin, and yoa would condemn yourself if in any corner 
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of your heart Toa could discern a single indication of indifiei- 
ence to the children of your neighbors. We are sure you would. 
You will then put forth the helping hand, will you not? to 
rescue them from the certain ruin that awaits them by thoo- 
Banda in their present evil condition. 

Not only for these good reasons, but for the sake of such 
aa you may leave behind, or that may come in to fill the poets 
you shall wisely vacate by your flight from present oppression 
and approaching ruin, you are in duty bound with a will to 
nerve yourselves for the enterprise. Let some thousands of 
the most respectable artisans and laborers, and of others who 
depend on their daily exertions for their daily bread — let tea 
thousand Biich men from each of the great cities, with their 
families, leave their work to be done by others, and those 
others may be less unkindly treated and better cared for by 
the men wno carry their consciences ia their pocket 



coNCLUBma beiuses. 

There is no doubt a vast deal of vice and ignorance — of 
stupid vice and vicious ignorance — in our land, and especially 
in our cities; but we are encouraged in this task by many years 
of acquaintance with the people, by which we are persuaded 
that there is much of virtue and intelligence among them. 
Confidently may it be laid down as a true proposition, that yei 
they may be relied on as law-loving enemies to the reckless- 
ness of the rowdy and the licentiousness of the leveller. And 
while thus virtuously conservative in the true sense of social 
and political conservatism, before the cruel injustice of their 
oppressors shall have goaded them into the madness of vio- 
lence, we would urge and persuade them to flee from the danger 
of being thus maddened and ruined by oppression ; and we 
would uree upon the conscientious rich to lend them all need- 
ful aid. 

No doubt, among the people of this country, who are suf- 
fering from the evils, and injustice, and cruelties of our jumble 
of a civilization, which is principally employed in conferring 
power and place on the unprincipled and tne unpitying, and 
in cramming the coffers of the unworthy and the vicious with 
gold, there are dreamers of violent and absurd remedies for 
the social maladies of their condition ; but in general the heart 
of the people is sound at the core — ytt. 

Though long have they seen clearly and felt sorely, that 
the sweat and toil, and hunger, and other sufferings, of the la- 
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boring poor, have been endured to pamper profligacy ; to nou- 
riah covetousneaa ; to minister to the luxuries of sensuality ; 
and to pat power into the palm of pride ; yet among those 
who most have suffered, and least deservedly, there has been 
preserved a very exemplary forbearance from violent mea- 
Burea to redress their wrongs. And yet when a portion of 
them attempt what they suppose a legal and proper measure 
of amelioration, they are warned that it is ill^al, and threat- 
ened with pains and penalties. They ask what they shall do : 
and they are told to do as do the downtrodden poor of the old 
countries, whose lives are toiled away in the service of royal 
and aristocratic masters — " learn to live without eating moat. 

Can the spirit of oppression go beyond this? In a land 
of religion, and of constitutioQal Taw, was any thing ever be- 
fore heard of to equal it Yet, no devastating storm of vio- 
lence has yet been produced by its outrageous and monstrous 
enunciation of a fiendish principle. 

Let all the people who are thus threatened with pains and 
penalties — with poorer than pauper and penitentiary tables, 
still forbear. For the sake of the few righteous, and to give 
more time to the action of reason and reli^on upon the atony 
heart of the ungodly oppressor, — still forbear. " Vengeance 
is mine." So one declarea who knows how and when to 
Ining it down on the heads and houses of the wicked. The 
wrath of man, He forbiddeth. Violence on the part of the op- 
pressed, can only make bad worse. You have long borne the 
serpent s bite ; let not the lizard's now — the lawyers and the 
renters — scare you out of your long maintained propriety. 
Let the lawyers have your thanks, for warning you against 
incurring pains and penalties, by any united endeavors of 
yours to better your condition, in your legalized servitude ; 
and thank " old Bent KoU," too, for his forewarning of what 
you may expect to come to, if you make up your mind to con- 
tinue in such legalized servitude. 

If you choose to remain under the foot of pride and pow- 
er, in the grinding bondage of your present fMDsition, remain 
then quietly ; and do not forget that it is by your free choice, 
and by no inevitable compulsion that you so remain. You are 
yet in no pent up prison bounds, from which you may not 
escape if you will 

You are not in a country, every inch of which is monopo- , 
lized by the rich ; as it seems likely to be unless the prevailing 
spirit of mammon-monopoly be efficiently resisted. They 
have not yet the uncontrolled power over you to prevent 
your becoming happier and more really independent than 
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they are, if you w.'ll enter boldly and wisely upon yotir birth- 
right of a home for yourself and posterity. 

There is yet plenty of room for you. And again we say — 
that you may not seem to forget it — if it be really your wiU, 
as most certainly it should be, you may find a way to it, and 
be happy. 

We are writing thia for you on the bank of a noble river, 
and within a few hours of many ten thousands of you. Is 
sight of our window, on either shore, are fertile plains and 
hOlsides, waiting and inviting additional honest ana industri- 
ous occupants ; and schools and churches wanting more pupils 
and worshippers. In the immediate neighborhood of these 
plains and hills, all beautiful and fertile ; and where the peo- 
ple are so highly favored, various and compensating employ- 
ments may be found or made to any desirable extent. 

We need not go into particulars at this time. We need not 
tell you of artisans and laborers, not long since penniless, now 
undeT roofe of their own, in thrifty comfort, with their happy 
households. 

Should the PEOPLE, for whom this essay is written to do 
them good, show a wholesome appreciation of it, it may be 
followed by others in a pleasanter mood, and with more deS- 
nite instructions and explanations — ^telling them of interesting 
focta to encourage the proposed enterprise— revealing what is 
and has been, and may continue to be of rich rewaras to vir- 
tuous industry and temperate enterprise. 

It is a favorite saying in some (quarters, — "the people are 
their own worst enemies." Let it never be truly B&\a:—aar 
that you know not who your frienda are. 



DAWN IN THE HIGHLANDS OF THE HUDSON. 

Tbe openiag eyelids at the waking mom 
Sow o'er thr drowsj world begin to winl^ 

While the bright lustres that the skies adorn. 
Before the coining monarch, pale and shriek. 

High in the east yon shadowy fleece of cJoads, 

Edg'd with a rosy tint, begins to glow, 
While dark'ning mist tlie glorious lanJacapeshroud^ 

Toiling the beauties of the world below, 
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8ftT« where jon wood-eroira'd p««k !■ *eea to riac, 
Like giant btireriog in nu^Je*ti« b«igh^ 

lifiisg its p]d*d h«*d anud tbe aki<4 
Beyond the nJliitg nuBt'a bntutio flij^t 

No eosgiter c*i^ from his looel; bower ; 

No iDMCt ohirpi along the meadowi green ; 
No eoiuid of life diitnrba Qie quiat honr. 

And MleoM retgns o'er all the Sabbath loene; 

Save ever and anoo, Kiine waktfiil bird 
Twitters a welcome to the Une-ejed dawn ; 

Or •ome fiiU-adder'd oow abr is beard 
Calling the lading milkmaid to the laws. 

But Ke 1 tbe nm tbrongh jon deep deft appeal^ 
Carearing stowl j np tbe mddj tkj t 

BJa preeeace all the world of nataie obeer^ 
And wakes tbe woodland's mingled melody. 

At once tbe air is vocal with tbe etrain 
Ibat qnavert tbroi^ tbe TalJeys far and wida^ 

Along tbe bubbling brook^ the jewei'd plain. 
Deep in the glen, aad up the momitaiii'* ude. 

A swarm of bnstling ineeota speed away 
On pleasant tonr of merry morning fligb^ 

And sport and glitter in tbe sonny ray. 
Or revel mid tbe flovon in fbll deUgbt 

He ever biuf bee b on the wing, 

Eager to quaff his cap of honeyed dew. 

Where rosea wild in red luxnriance spring, 
And oft bis lusciaus morning draught renew. 

The envious mists (bat erat a shadowy veil. 
Threw o'er tbe face of nature, upward fly. 

Athwart the mountain's brow like spectres quail. 
And give the laughing landscape U> tiie eye. 

Blowly its beauties open to my view; 

One at a time its bliubing charms unfold. 
And natnre, to her lex's mMdm tm«^ 

With sweet delay permita me to behold. 

tike some oapridoos bean^, she awhils 
Hidea tbe full magio of her winning facf^ 

The pouting ruby lip, tbe dimpled smils. 
And all ber yonlhtnl, soft bewitching graas^ 
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lUl, H by ebanee^ Qm veil us blown adfe. 
And lo I the glowing ab«eki the aperkliiig »j% 

ni« iaow; neck, b; hftppf diuiw m« Bfocd, 
Blend«d in on* ddidotu lunaoDf. 

Iliiii Baton eoqnetUs witli the lord of Any ; 

Now ahroudt her fiufl in miita, and now apptan 
Wrapt m pft]« gloom, or pnuik*!] in colon gay. 

Now glowing JojonmeB^ and now all lean, 

T«t itin how lovely tbe dear goddeea ahow^ 

At Dieiry mom, at noon, at parting day, 
Or tnid bright twbikliiig etan and noiBeloffi dew^ 

When nigbt'i pale r^entho1d«her lonely iway. 

Whether in balmy Spring bedecf d with flowery 
And bright with imilei she shows her niddy HuM^ 

Or panting in her siiliryBummer bowers. 
Or oloth'd in Autumn'a many oolor'd grac^ 

Or eren when item Winter rides the ur, 
Hii snowy beard wild streaming ta the wind, 

Soyi wrapt in clouds, and now with angry glar<^ 
Chiding the storm for lingering thus behind; 

8U11 there is somstliiog in her glorioui plan 

That wakes our noblest thoogbta, and lifts the loa] 

To Hui who gave tha woadraui work to man. 
And with it feeling to enjoy the whole. 

b there a herd wbo to high lame aspires. 

Above light fiishion's whim, or critic's rod, 
Here let him light his ever-during fires, 

And draw bis inspiration from his God. 

F^om aensoal lures i« pnrer sonrees rie«^ 

To themes that nobler impulses impart; 
Bpring from the earth to commune with the skiti^ 

And be a poet "after Qod'* own heart,° 
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In ^ite of .his name, Mr. OolrocoresBes ia a sailor. 

But why, "in spite of his name? " 

Because, in cases of emergency, it might be necessary for 
the obtain or commander to give such orders as, 

" Mri. Colvocoresaes, unfun the cat-head 1 " 

Or, 

" Mr. Colvocoresses, cast loose the main truck I " 

Or, 

" Mr. ColvoGoresBes, splice the main brace I " 

Or even, 

"Mr. GolTOCoreeses, mind yonr eye, sir I" 

Kow, when such commands have to be issaed in a great 
hurry, and out of a long speaking trumpet, it must be a mat- 
ter of no small difficulty, and the order would probably make 
its appearance pretty much mystified with double-tongn- 
ing — as the flautisia term it — and twisted around and 
aroond, like a hawser, with a strong thread of Col — to — oo- 
— resa — es, running through it, in and out, and appearing at in- 
tervals. Here let us remark, that critics, although generally 
supposed to know almost every thing, and to be thoroughly up 
on all subjects, are not of neceesitj a&ilors ; and so, to make s 
clean breast of it, we confess our deficiency in Marine Phi* 
lology, and own our indebtedn^e to the popular sea novels and 
maon admired saline ditties of the day, for our somfiwhat 
limited ship-board vocabulary, f 
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t For thoM who waald aiiquire ao inught into the hiddan myiteriet of tlM 
ooema toagat, w» know of no «tadj more uufol than the tallowiiig:^ 

"THir ROVER'S BOHG. 

" Bheet home the foM-batch, tha muD track dOM haa), 
Let go tbe liara chsMra, the knight-headi let fill; 
Belaj the broad fbrenuati the dead ejei cut looe^ 
Take a pull at the kelwm, mifiirl the oahooae. 

"Hot maa at the bo'sprit I iteer port,h>rda]««^ 
Look oat at the tiller, glanee over the laa ; 
For, la I from the leeward more fierce blowi the gal^ 
Ibe diTOitooMiter'B riaiii^ the oat-hekd* tam pale." 
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Our author went to sea, and he saw a great deal. 

In a neat tome, of some 400 pages, he has given oa plea- 
santlj, but succinctly, many events attending the well-known 
" Exploring Expedition ;" and the public la, or shouM be, 
much obliged to nim — at least so should the many, who desir- 
ing the information, yet have not the time to wade 
through the procession of bulky volumea, that compose 
the (government edition, or do not boast of that distention 
of the pocket neceasary to compass them. 

On the 18th of Augustj 1830, at precisely 8 P.K,, the 
Exploring EquadroD, comprising the " Vincennes,* " Peacock," 
"Belief," "Sea Gull," and "Flying Fish," got under weigh, 
and on the 18th September, we find them at Madeira. 

Here, our author met with nothing more extraordinary 
than the fact, that at the balls which he attended bowls of 
chicken soup were distributed among the company, in lieu of 
some thing stronger. He doea not, nowever, pursue his dis- 
covery to the extent which we think is due to it A philol- 
ogist *ould have immediately traced from it the origin of 
the complimentary term "spooney," doubtless originally ap- 
plied to those who indulged to excess in this very ezhilaTating 
fluid. 

Here, also, Mr. Oolvocoresses forms acquaintance with the 
romantic story of Anna D'Arfet and Robert Machim, and 
introduces Bowles' touching version of the inscription on poor 
Anna's grave, — 

" O'er my poor Aiuu's lowly grftTe, 

No dirge duJl touud, no kmell shtll ring. 
Bat angel^ u the high plnei wkt^ 

Thdr lulf laid HiBerere aing. 
" No flowers of tavuaieiit bloom at evc^ 
The in*id«Di on tlie turf dull ilrew, 
Noi N^ u the Md Bpot they kavflk 
Sweete to (he awee^ a long adieu.' 

Leaving Madeira, the squadron "crossed tie line" ontheSth 
November, whereon our author very aptly quotes &om Hum- 

" Brail ap the kedge aaobor, take in the lee ihraiid, 

nie eoQgh of the tempest is fitful and lood ; 

Stand by with that gun, the deep sea lead to throw. 

To eaUc the main hawKr,' all hand* haste below. 
** ^ old father Ceptone 1 eook I tend to ytmr pnig, 

Tou have fraotnred my ahim, air, by heaTing the log; 
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boldt, "one experiences an mdeecribabkeenaation as we ap- 

S roach the equator." Of this we have not a shadow of 
oubt, if onS-half the tales that we have heard of Neptune's 
appearance in that distant region, of his peculiar razor and un- 
oommon soap, he true. 

Galling at Bio, thej shaped their course again south- 
ward, and ere long, not having the fear of the fate of Cole- 
ridge's ancient mariner before their eyes, we find them 
off Terra del Faego, killing the albatross by dozens. Among 
other discoveriea, they soon after discovered a very fine gale, 
and nearly foand a shipwreck. 

"Never had we seen it blow so hard before, nor beheld 
auch billows. A little after eight o'clock the ship commenced 
dragging, and a tremendous wave came over the bows, which 
dashed a number of the crew against the masts and guna, and 
completely inundated the berth-deck." With the aid of Pro- 
vidence and stout hawsers, however, they escaped, and in a 
day or two after, werehard at it again, kifling the unfortunate 
albatross. Which particular vessel this storm befell we can- 
not make out, for our author's account of it is rather inde- 
finite. 

Having stopped at Callao and Lima, we soon find them 
at Tahiti, where the governor of the district called upon them 
in a whale boat — to solicit their washing. Soon after, Pomare 
Taire, the King consort, dropped in. From the style of his 
dress, his situation would not seem to be quite as profitable aa 
,that of hia royal cousin, Prince Albert. Perhaps, however, 
they may be paid in proportion to services rendered. 

As forj.he colored Prince, "he wore no atockings, and his 
shoes were old and patched, which induced our good purser to 
make him a present of a pair." 

What fu came after besides hia shoes and hia breakfast, 
does not appear. 

We cannot follow the Beet in all their wanderings — ^the 
Society and Navigator's Islands being visited, Sidney 
peeped in upon, a sonthem continent — an icy one—discov- 
ered but two days in advance of the Frenchmen, we at 

Hbts done with your fanning, yon begravr BflMt, 
Quit your monkej niiltiig-~fluit that jollj boat; 
ItoUl cUp OD a >j»nker, risht hanl at the stern, 
Tanr vile [upe, sir bo'sun, bow dare you to bora I 
The gruapne her brood wings flapa over tb« «e% 
AboTB the wild wBvei, the mod porpoise flits free, 
liie dog watch's nndiained, to a mjoate he's righi 
ril turn in on the mainIo[^ good night, lad^ good uighti 
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length find them at the Tonga Islands, celebrated in song, and 
Boon aft«r at the Fejee group, where they c^tured Veadovi, 
the <jiief who caused the murder of ptat of the crew of the 
"Charles Daggett" 

Here, also, our author records a very striking, if not agree- 
able incident — highly illuBtrative of the manners and cuatoms 
of the group. 

Tui Matawata, a King of the Cannibal Islands, had in his 
very miscellaoeoua - collection of wives, one of some pre- 
tensions to beauty, and this was the way of his wooing W. 
Baving visited the Island in company with her husband, she 
attracted the attention of his Majesty, who made a dinner of 
the gentleman and a queen of the lady on one and the same day. 
In other words, he took the husband to his stomach, and the 
wife to his bosom — thus incorporating an entire family, and 
furnishing a forcible illustration of genuine savage hos- 
pitality. 

Here, also, a sad afiair occurred — ^the murder of Lieutenant 
Underwood and Midshipman Henry, by the natives. Their 
deaths were amply avenged, and a very severe lesson in the 
" Lex Talionis" imparted, althoogh we are rather inclined to 
think, under one of the rules, that would not work equally 
well "both ways." 

Suppose that a huge war canoe, filled with savage gentle- 
men, dressed in tomahawks, yellow ochre, knotty cluba, and 
nothing else, were to anchor off the Battery, and that after 
having seized our mayor for an hostage — they might have the 
aldermen and welcome — and conveyed him on board ; sup- 
pose then, we say, a party should land for the purpose of 
making purchases in Broadway, and payments in their own 
coin, and, while on shore, what, if our civic chief should leap 
overboard, and make his escape, after having been the target 
for a whole broadside of bows and arrows ; what, then, if wq 
should run restive, and give the &ee and easy strangers an 
idea of the way that we did business in that line. This, of 
course, would call for corresponding action on the enemy'a 
part — and landing a strong force at the Battery, and another 
near the CrystEd Palace, they would probably commence 
beating the streets and making a regular battue of it, huddle ns 
all up in the Park, and make mince meat of the entire cor- 
poration. We should be sadly humbled without doubt, but 
whether we should regard our strange visitors or their nation 
with (he most kindly feelings afterwards, ia rather apoo- 
lyphaL 

Bequeathing this abstruse question (as full of knotty points 
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as one of the idenlical sarage's dabs) for a puzzle to ilie brains 
of the immortal philosopher of the Tribuue, let os haatea to 
complete onr voyage. 

By the Tay of the Sandfrich Islands, where oar author is 
regaled with a roasted dog, we are led to Oregon, thence over- 
land to California; then, after a long digression upon the 
Bubsequent incidents of the war, we are off for the East Indies, 
St Helena, and New-York. 

And now, having accompanied onr sailor aroand the world, 
and at last arrived safely in port, we disembark, and after many 
thanks for his pleasant company and instructive conversation, 
we bid him adieu. 



SONG. 

SwiET is tbe breath of mom thftt blows 

From ponting lips of bailiiij Bprin^ 
When nahire with foil joj o'erfiowi, 

And merry minetrela sport and ting; 
But aweet«r (kr (he balmj ur 
That fans thy niddj lips, my fair. 

Sweet IB the bad of opening roM, 

Embalm'd in glittwing nroraiiig dew. 

That with sweet ieoense ove^flow^ 
Aa if apon thtwe lipe it grew; 

Bnt sweeter far the buds that blow 

On those while wafing hilla of snov. 

Who car«e for flowery dales or hills, 
For bliuhing rose, or bolmy air^ 

Blitho twittering bird% or crystal rillst 
And mviahed smile that morning weai* 

All these nnit^ sweet mtud, in thee, 

And tboQ hast ^vao them all to me t 
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Fashionable Promenades. [^P^t 



FASHIONABLE PROMENADES. 

We like the electric vitality of a crowded atreet. Broad 
IB the war that leads to destmotioti. Nevertheless, Broadwaj 
and broad wa;ys in general are popular with the beBt class of 
the commuDity in sH lands. 

Spread the wizard's mantle — ^take your place — far© gratis — 
oceanpasaage included. Presto I hiK»ooloruin I Abracadabra I 

We are in London. 

Above ns ia a sky, smoky somewhat, as if the shadow of 
' the sins of the great Babjlon below were somehow reflected 
upon its dusky azure. 

We turn up Regent-street from Fall-Mall, where solemnly 
aristocratic individuals read solemnly dismal newspapers iu 
grisly splendor. 

The poor devils outside — clerks, workmen, penny-a-liners, 
beggars, cabmen, and unfortunate women, glance timidly at 
the solid, cold-looking palaces, whose very exterior seems to 
repel poverty, and set liberty, equality, and fraternity at de- 
fiance. 

Should you enter yon corner temple of self-worship and 
first-rate cookery to inquire for some lucky iriend qualified to 
enter that social paradise of fools, you will be amazed at the 
imposing behavior of the footman and the richness of hia liv- 
ery. He will act and look as much like Prince Mettemich in 
court costume as possible, and, sb Carlyle would say, the ma- 
jesty of Qunkydom will irresistibly force itself upon your 
attention. 

We will suppose your friend oiit ; otherwise you would, 
of Coarse, be pompously paraded into an immense drawing- 
room, gilt to death and blazing with crimson velvet You 
would be stared at over the tops of three newspapers and a 
quarterly review, by two bald-headed and two red whiskered 
gentlemen ; for it has been observed by a great philosopher 
of modem times — that is ourselves — that gentlemen answer- 
ing to the above zoological description are the most common 
inhabitants of the London club-houses. It might further in- 
terest you to know, that in this case the two bald heads and 
the |wo red whiakerandoes would have all four been in the 
habit, for weeks and months past, of sitting in that same draw- 
ing-room together, and reading those same papers and review 
in company, daily ; and yet, that they would have remained. 
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and ever would remain, perfect straogera to one another till 
the day of judgment, when, poBsibly (as adversity levels 
ceremony), being d — d in company might have led them to 
a more social understanding. 

But this is a mere supposition, founded on prophetic intui- 
tion, the result of grievous experience. You do no( enter the 
club-house ; so, of course, you do not see any bald-headed or 
red whiskered savages of the fashionable genre. 

On the contrary, you turn up Waterloo-place, which 
is virtually the commencement of fiegent-street, and yon 
meet any number of young ladies, of French extraction, stroll- 
ing along in the most' innocent manner possible, with the 
gayest toilettes, the most open bonnets, and the prettiest lit- 
tle dogs. Passing these amiable-looking Frenchwomen and 
their domain, you approach the Quadrant sacred to tailors. 
. Of old, there was a magnificent cast-iron colonnade set up by 
the Prince Regent, otherwise George IV., of ridiculous 
memory. The same man built a Chinese pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, and wore tight coats and a mop wig. God made him a 
king, but nothing could make him a gentleman. He had not 
the brains to be even a successful dandy. He could not even 
get the fashions. Beau Bruramel whipped him at that, and 
called him his fat friend into the bargain. 

The Quadrant is a fourth of a circle, as its name implies. 
It is broader than Broadway, and the houses are of uniform 
and handsome architecture. As we have said, it is sacred to 
tailors. In ten minutes you mav go into a store in rags, and 
turn out in the height of the ^hion. Beady-made clothes 
fbr ready money are here abundant But the great staple is 
paleiota — a useful garment ; for a good paletot covers a multi- 
tude of sins, including a dirty shirt front, a white-edged waist- 
coat, stained pantaloons, and the want of a watch-chain. Fear- 
fully and wonderfully are these paletots made. Their mate- 
rials, as vast placards announce, are the hair of strange and 
remote animals — camelopards, lamas, polar bears, and the 
like — any thing, in short, but the honest old sheep, the true 
iriend of man, whose mutton sustains the inward, while his 
wool so warmly covers the external man of civilization. 

It is said that NichoU, the advertiser of the lama paletot, 
is worth a million sterling. The tailor makes the man, and 
certainly NichoU is a made man, and a self-made man to 
boot. 

Besides tailors, there are several lat^ dealers in tomb- 
stones in the Quadrant, which, like the skeleton at Egyptian 
banquets, serve to remind the gayer neighbors, keepers of 
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bOliard rooms, aaloons of dance and mjsteiT, and their fre* 

Suentere, of the vanity of anoh pastimes. Also, for lovers of 
le arts, there is Pizzak's alabaster store, where may be seen 
innumerable vases of many colored marbles, and those exc^oi- 
site reduced copies of the masterpieces of sculptoie, which 
Italy alone can find the workmen to execnte. 

We now leave the Quadrant, despoiled as it is of its mas- 
nve pillars, and laid pitilessly bare to the glaring light of day 
— deprived as it is of its famous character as a resort in rainy 
weather for ladies of equivocal position. We enter Begeut- 
street proper, broad, brazen, brilliant Eegent-street. 

The roadway is crowded with splendid equipages. There 

goes the Dutchess of S d ; and there goes Miss C ts, 

in that plain, but costly carriage, with her untold millions 

and her hopeless old maidenhood. There dashes Lord C 

in his cab, with a tiger in such tight buckskins, that they 
seem to have grown with him. There is Sir E. B. Lytton, 
and there in that one-horse Brougham goes Wm. HarrisoD 
Ainsworth. a man who, like most authors, could spend money 
if he had it. There is Laura B—, the most beautiful speci- 
men of the haut ton du diable, and Madame P , the actress ; 

there, in fact, is all London that can raise a carriage and horses, 
and get credit of a shopkeeper. 

We are now in the region of drygoods. Superb cash- 
meres, radiant silks and satins hang in rich festoons in the 
vast plate-glass windows. The sidewalks, broad as they are, are 
obstructed bv footmen in livery assisting their mistresses in 
and out of their carriages, or else lounging luxuriously at the 
dtors of the shops, on benches appropriated to their conve- 
nience. 

And what footmen 1 

Did you ever see a cage of humming birds? These 
crowds of London footmen always reminded us of a gigantic 
collection of some mammoth species of that genus in orni- 
thology. 

The rainbow seems to have been woven into cloth and vel- 
vet for their especial accommodation. One has a white coat, 
crimson breeches, pink silk stockings, a blue waistcoat, and a 
gold band to bis hat. Another is green and gold, with orange 
plush continuations. Next, we have blue and silver, with 
violet le^ ; and so on through ^1 the keys in endless vari- 
ations. Bat all have one pnde, and that is calixa — one par- 
donable vanity, and that is whiskers. 

Amongst themselves they seem to be very good fellows, 
though rather ihst and affected ; very much, in short, like 
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gentlemen in the niards, and other crack' English r^ments. 
What matter whetner after all a man wears the- livery of a 
queen or a countess, or of the lady of a money-lord ? LitUe 
to ua, in &ith. But we spare the field of a rival genius. 
Poor Thackeray is G;rowin^ old. He has identified himself 
with the Boob-oum-Dunky mtereat. Let as leave him alone 
in his glory. 

O, the delight of feeling one's self a republican, in a republi- 
can land, where no servile-^allo I here is Mrs. Bumper's 
nan in an amber coat, a crimson waistcoat, emerald green 
Ac's., with an invitation to dine with her, and meet — who? — 
Count Geremididleri, the last new arrived patriot 1 Well 
leave that sentence unfinished, and go back to Eegentrstreet. 

Let QS enter that shop, in the wake of that pretty woman 
with the dark brown ringlets, who has just descended &om the 
degant barouche, with the cream-colored ponies. 

She is not satisfied with the shopman who advances so 
gracefully to serve her. The young man's exquisite neck tie 
IS quite tnrown away on her. She does not even observe hia 
finely embroidered shirt front. She sends for one of the part- 
ners, Mr. Tompkins Fudge — nothing less will do. Mr. Fudge 
comes. He bows respectfully. He smiles amiable encourage- 
ment. He leans easily across the counter, so that she may at- 
tain his ear with the lowest whisper. 

She speaks, the adorable creature, with a blush thatshowB 
her not yet quite hardened in fiishionable iniquity. Mr. 
Fudge is all ear. 

" Mr. Fudge, I want fifty pounds," she says timidly. 

" Most happy to accommodate you," says the obsequious 
Fudge. 

" What can I show you, madam?" he continues aloud. 

"That cashmere in the window," says the fair hard up 
one. 

"One exactly like it," says Mr. Fudge, producing an in^ 
lior homemade imitation. 

" The price, Mr. Fudge ? " 

"Is eighty goineas," says Mr. Fudge, with a peculiar em- 
phaffls. 

The lady knows the trashy article is not worth five ; but 
neeessitif — her necessity knows no law (and less justice). The 
shawl is sent to her carriage ; a check for fifty pounds is 
passed into the lady's bands, and a charge of eighty set against 
tier husband's name on Mr. Fudge's book. Her husband is 
not very rich, but he is safe, and that day mont^ Mr. Fudge 
means to bapaid-Kix know the teason why. But there u 
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Kttle fear. The husband is a man who cannot risk his credit, 
and besides, adorea his wife, who is twent; jears his junior. 
He will pay without a murmur. It is part of the purchase 
money for the female slave, whose love not all his extrava- 
gance can purchase. 

That young man who saunters carelessly through the store, 
with the fine ngure and bronze-colored hair and moustache, 
looks carelessly at the lady as be passes on to the door which 
leads into the street at tbe back. 

Presently the lady rises to go, but, strange to say, she does 
not return to her carriage, which will wait at least a couple of 
hours longer on ^ts well-dressed mistress — so difficult to please, 
as the footmen sarcastically remark. 

She, too, leajfes by the oOier entrance. There is a hack cab 
a few doors down; the young gentleman with the bronze 
moustache hands her in, jumps in himself, orders " cabby" to 
drive round the Regent's park, and back. " Cabby" winks — 
actually winks familiarly. He knows be can charge the iare 
according to his own scale, and amuses himself by speculating 
on the largest sum he can conscientiously demand, tOl he set- 
tles down into a fixed resolution to ask naif a sovereign, and 
to take seven and sispence sterlina, at the lowest. 

"My dearest Allied 1" cries the lady all in a tremble. 
" Here it is — your note made me almost mad ; but thank God, 
you are saved." 

Alfred, who, like Mantalini, has been " saved" from death, 
despair, dishonor, and duns, a great many times, swears that 
Harriet is " an angel," and not without a dash of genuine re- 
morse, acknowledges himself a " wretch." 

Poor fellow I We knew him well. He was educated to 
do nothing, and despise every body but those who trod within 
a certun mystic social circle. His small fortune was soon spent, 
and he was driven to take alms, even &om the woman he loved I 

Bat he may redeem his youth. He is now at the mines in 
Australia. Poor Harriet I 

But this is a mere episode. 

We return to Begent-street. 

The sidewalks are crowded with well clothed pedestrians. 
What an air of self-sufBcient arrogance all the men have I 
Every one by his precise dress, bis stiff shirt collar, his care- 
fully trimmed whiskers, his well brushed hat, seems to say, I 
am an Englishman, and therefore a superior being;' I am a 
gentleman, and therefore a sort of duodecimo edition of a demi- 
god ; for the loungers in Begent-street are men who fancy them- 
selves of no small importance in the universe. Goidd you 
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listen to their conreraation, yon woald find that they had a 
eereoe cODtempt for all below them in the scale of lortane's 
fevora ; that they believed themselves born to be waited on by 
all the rest of the world ; and that the rest of the world merely 
existed for their convenience. Even the seediest amongst 
them clings to the old tradition, and secretly scoma himself 
for not being able to act up to his ideal ; and the great ideal 
of an EngliMman who lounges in Regent street is, to do nothing 
that by payment, orpromise of payment, any infenor mortal can 
be made to da for him. 

Those loungers are a peculiar race, and amongst them are 
many whose means of existence are not easily discovered. 
The foreign exiles delight in Regenfrfltreet, and small Kossuths, 
and Ledra Rollins, may be seen there any day, by the hun- 
dred. The ladies who promenade Regent-street^ are by no 
means of a mysterious character; but the less we dwell upon 
them, the better, as we can say httle in their favor to severe 
moralists like our read era. 

We have now reached the circus where Regent-street and 
Oxford-street intersect. There we pause. Of Oxford-street, 
that " stony-hearted step-mother," as De Quincy calls it in his 
opium confessions, we must not pause to descant. Already, 
perhaps, we have harped too long upon a string whose vibrations 
nave become monotonous. Therefore adieu to Regent-street 
and al^ its tailors, its cashmeres and mercenary mercers, its 
arrogant dandies and adventurous lady promenaders. We are 
off by the submarine telegraph of fancy to New- York — ^the 
London of the West, where, as our old dancing-master used to 
suggest, the world is " doing it over f^ain for the sake of va- 
riety," 

A street is a street, and a dandy is a dandy, yet never were 
seen two beaver dams exactly simdar in construction, or two 
cockatoos adorned in precisely the same gaudy feathers. 

We are " persons of distinction" — that is, distinction is ihe 
faculty jrar exceUmce of us Cuviers of social zoology, whose 
dassiacations are hereafter to be quoted like the dicta of Para- 
celsus in medicine, or St .Thomas Aquinas in theology. There- 
fore, and on principle, we see no sameness in similarity. 

Let us start from Union Square and walk down Broadway. 
There is no Broadway beyond Union Square in our category. 
That noble thorough&re splits at the pomt we have indicated, 
and carrying out the saying, that in union there is strength, 
leaves tmion Square and ful its greatness behind it 

Well, we are about to go down town. At first we have 
private houses and a sparse population of people running here 
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and there on local business, and dandies in tight trovsers going 
down town in search of excitement or money, or " the office," 
for we suppose no man is so utterW benighted in New- York 
as not to oe connected with some office or other, were it only 
a briefless lawyer's or a non-paying newspaper's. 

If there fee anywhere in Manhattan an utterly idle man, one 
who positively never allades to "the store" or "the office" on 
any occasion ; we should like to know him, that is all. "We 
have lived nearly thirty years on this commercial planet, and 
we never yet encountered but one thoroughly and consden- 
tiously idle man — who was always game to do nothing for any 
naml>er of hours, days, weeks, and years consecutively. OS 
course we exclude professional bar-room loafers from our esti- 
mate. Th^ have reduced loafing to a profession, and we con- 
sider eveiy saloon they enter in we light of a place of business 
as Jai as they are concerned. It was a loafer who invented 
the " dodge" of calling a bar-room an "exchange." "Whatas- 
diange takes place in such establishments, except that of dimes 
for drinks and a very limited exchange of common civilities, 
and possibly now and then, ideas, we cannot perceive. But 
we repudiate the common loafers. They are tiresome, disre- 
putable, and always borrow money. We apeak of respectable 
jdlemen (and why not idlemen as well as gentlemen), and we 
assert that we nevermetbutoneraan whocameupto our ideal 
' To our surprise, this unique specimen took it into his head 
one d^ to do what in the parlance of the "upper ten" is called 
"kicking the bucket." We never were more astonished. But 
a few moments' reflection caused us to see that he had his rea- 
sons for the act. He found breathing difficult, and was too 
lazy to carTY it on. So he very sensibly expired, and saved 
himself all further trouble. 

This digression brings us to Bleecker — respectable, soHd old 
Bleecker, whose inhabitants pique themselves rather on respec- 
tability than &shion. It is full of boarding-houses, where weekly 
payments are considered the whole doty of man. We live in 
Bleecker ourselves. Our la&dlord is an Irish dentist. His re- 
ligion is even of a severer oaler than his neighbors. He oon- 
siders that payment in advance is the distinguishing character- 
istic of a good Christian. He apprised us of this article of belief 
in a literary communication, the second week of our dwelling 
beneath his roo£ But the house suits us well enough. There 
are no boarders. Half the rooms are unfurnished. The lodg- 
ers on the third floor seem to enjoy the desolate freedom of the 
wild ass, or of Paris or London " chambers." There is no bell 
in our room, we go out to break&al^ we occasionally meet cor 
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landlord, who grins amiably in order to shov his fine teeth — 
they are his own manufacture, and his mouth is an adrertise- 
ment. He grins harder than any man we ever saw. He would 
isve grinned Davy Crocket, his coon and his gum-tree alto- 
gether into a cocked hat. If he read this, he would grin as he 
never grinned before. But we htiaw that he does not subscribe 
tc this Review (or to any other), and we immortalize him with- 
oil apprehension of discovery. His desolate, comfordess house 
Buta oar misanthropic and gloomy mind. If ever we get to 
E^t, we intend to hire a pyramid to live in. 

The fact is, "somebody is out of town, and we arein tiie 
danps. To return to Broadway — 

Selow Bleecker begins the real active movement of that 
most remarkable of thoroughfares. 

F»m Bleecker to Fulton, the grand phenomenon of Broad- 
way Uooms, flourishes and dazzles. No I we affirm it boldly, 
neitha- oa the Cotso of Some or the Boulevards of Paris, nor 
underthe Linden of Berlin — and we have seen them all — can 
such an endless chain of Heaven's sweetest flowers — the feces 
of prehv women, be found even to dare a moment's compari- 
son wim Broadway I 

All styles of beauty are there. Leporello himself would 
find thar enumeration a hard task. There are black eyes, 
blue eyes, gray eves, brown eyes, green eyes and spectacled 
eyes, all kinds of eyes, flashing pride, scorn, vanity, specula- 
tion, and strong-minded womaDlmeBS. 

Then there are soft, gentle, heaven-reflecting eyes, full of 
meltiog tenderness and wild petitions for love and sympa- 
thy ; and queenlike, dazzling eyes that say, " bow down and 
worship ! I am ready to be aaored ; and my PopCf Pontiff, 
Hieropoant, Bonze, Magus, and Prophet, shall not go unre- 
warded inthis world, whatever mayb««ome of bimin the next." 

Where are the club-houses, and the solemn grandees read-- 
ing the solemn newspapers 7 

We seek them in vain. 

A nation of working kings can support no Aobilily of idle- 
nesa. 

Sere ralaces are for the people. Let us walk into the 
I'rescott House, and without offence to Greeley, Lncy Stdne 
& Co., do what our ancestors from time immemorial have 
been doing. Let us take a drink — a glass of Madeira, a cock- 
tail, a claret punch, no matter what We are not of the cold- ' 
blooded sect whowoold uproot the nascent Tineyards of the 
Ohio, and overthrow the altars of Bacchus, god of Alcohol 
Let us drink in Modi's name, or in the Bdvil's. ' Tbisisafioe 
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country aa yet, whatever it may come to. Let ub drink, since 
all great men of all agea have taken drinka. Let us drink 
confusion to fools and quacks, to importers of Europe's stale 
fallacies, and advocates of white versus negro slavery, in the 
new world. Let us drink confusion to them as the old Eng- 
lish gentlemen say, with three times three ; while we remember 
as American republicans, that a grain of education is worth t 
ton q^ coercion, now, henceforward, and for ever I 

Suppose Horace Greeley, and Charles Dana, and LuoreLa 
Mott, and Lucy Stone, and all the silly crew of old womamy 
men and masculine women who pester us with their tedious 
vanity and worn-out platitudes — suppose all these poor crea- 
tures had received some sort of education! We rather 
think that we should walk past Metropolitan Hall, with its 
eternal piles of brick and everlasting boarding^ without bsiog 
annoyed by such placards as too often adorn it — placanfs of 
meetmgs held for the purpose of gratifying the conceit of 
feeble orators, and of attackmg the first principles of republi- 
can liberty. For our part, much as we abhor intemperance, 
we would rather see the whole world drunk by choice, than 
one man sober on compulsion. Let us have lilierty, or death. 
If we die in the arms of the "mountain nymph" of orer en- 
joyment, let us die defiant of the fates. If liberty be not the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, then have 
all heroes and sages of all past times lived, fought a^id died 
for a chimera, and truth itself is a mockery. If reason will 
not convert men, force is impotent White men drink brandy, 
the Chinese eat opium, the vegetarian Hindoos chew betel nut 
It is their vnU to do so. Let the vjill be respected, whatever 
form it takes; for, without free will, man is a beast, a slave, a 
cipher, a nonentity. 

Blind leaders of the blind, we drink once more to your 
oonfiision I 

After lounging for a few minutes on the velvet ottomans 
of the Prescott, we again join the throng of Broadway. We 
pass the St Nicholas with its front of marble, and Florence's^ 
where ladies and gentlemen of retiring dispositions are apt to 
sup right joyously, and Canal-street, where the cars meet aata. 
all kinds of remote and far stretching avenues, and in due 
process of time we reach " Taylor's." Here we pause to take 
an ice, and lounge for a time, and fancy ourselves in Aladdin's 
palace, waited upon by ghouls, — raw foshmen, in fact, pressed 
into the service by tne necessities of a growing metropolis. 
Gilt columns, vast mirrors, crystal fountains, and beautiful 
women (Peris and Houriea no doubt) are around ixa, and the 
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murmur of Broadway mingles witb that of the fountains, and 
our eyea rest dreamuj on tbat exquisitely fair girl with one 
arm Hashing whitely through its lace and ribbons on which 
her angel bead is resting. W hy is she alone ? Why does she 
start and glance eagerly at each stranger as he enters? Who 
keeps 80 pretty a creature waiting ? Fie, fie, Mr. Dandy, with 
the tum-Qown collar and a roll of paper peeping out of your 
side pocket that almost convicts you of a turn lor poetiy, so 
you are come at last Well, better late than never, as the 
nurses aay. ' "Be good, and you will be happy." 

We are on our way to the Fabe. Poor Fake 1 what a 
feeble attempt at verdurel Keep off the grass? Of course 
there ia none to spare for sheep to graze on. With a glance 
at the City Hall and its ^ne marble &oht, we hurry across the 
road and find ourselves at Bamum's portal Musicians are 
overhead scraping and blowing for their very lives, and the 
people &om the country are pouring in. We know the Mu- 
seum by heart — in fact, the gentleman who painted the brown 
pony into a Terra del Fuego Zebra, and made the long boy's 
&lse legs, was our personal acquaintance. £htre noud he is 
now getting up a lady with elephant's tusks, and a rattlesnake 
that plays at dominoes; so you know what vou have to 
expect^ and can apply for a free ticket as the mend of the 
genUeman whose uncle is an editor, accordingly. 

We now come to the business end of Broadway, and the 
word dollars is sure to catch our ears whenevei two gentle- 
men pass us in conversation. The faces grow longer, the 
shirt collars grow stiffer, the stores grow dismal and whole- 
sale in aspect We have passed WaJl-atreet, awful dominion 
of the almighty dollar. We never pass Wall-street without 
a shudder. Who knows but what at the moment we pass it 
some infernally ingenious speculator is planning a financial 
juggle by which he is to make a fortune, and at least fifty of 
us to be ruined somehow or other right off ! Who can tell 
but what some terrific note-shaver may rush out upon us and 
by fbrce' or &aud, seduce us into having a bill discounted at 
ninety-nine per cent — a moderate figure for a bill shaver I 
We hasten past Wall-street, where all the people are, so rich 
and so cunning, and we stroll towards the Battery, meeting on 
our way sundiy droves of queer-looking people, who aeem to 
have dropped &om the clouds, but who are r«illy Oerman and 
Irish emigrants, wondering what the deuce is to become of 
them in this great country, which, like Bome of old, adopts all 
strangers and vagabonds with a love broad as its valleys, and 
deep as its mighty rivers — adopts, reforms, feeds, clothes, and 
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dignifies its children, making prinoes and rolers of the slavw 
of foreign despots, and giving them at onoe a coontiy, a eab- 
aistence, and a future. 

Woe to thoee -who bring hither their paltry hates and mis- 
erable local prejudiceti, and rant andTavein Baratj against foes, 
who scorn their menaces and know their impotence. Such 
labblers ought to be a laughing-stock to all sensible Amer- 
icans. 

AnH now the Battery is before us, with its cool sea-breeze 
and waring willows, and what is this we read, "Jnllien's 
Promenade Concerts?" Why, surely, we are dreaming. 
We are back in London ; our return to New- York is a 
dreant, an after-dinner fantasy. Ko. There is the bay ; there 
goes a feny-boat — yonder is Goyemor's Island. It ia bo, in- 
deed. The fiddles, and flutes, and tnunpeta, and trombones, 
and oboes, and contrabasses — the whole musical army has 
descended upon na — has come oyer en masse, London and 
New York naye their ferry-boat Ten days does it: five 
will do it ere long. As for a bridge or a tunnel, we still hold 
out. It is going too far. The submarine telegraph is all well 
enough. The world moves after all, as Q-alileo observed. 
Let us go up in the baths there, and smoke a cigar. Tobacco 
is not yet conspired against ! Horace Gh'eeley and his Bed- 
lamites have not yet dared to proscribe the fragrant weed, 
which Baleigh loved, and Byron sang of. 

" Tribune, sir, daily Tribune ? " 

No, boir, no : give me a satanic paper I Better devilry 
than cant, if we broil for it in purgatory. 

Enough said. Beader, do you smoke ? if oot^ adieu, my 
name is — Walker. 



TIMUB THE TARTAR 

Ortn I OD Death'* pals atead t 
Art tluNt of MrtUj teMd. 
nuni ipotlenidumbaQ white 

Aaron Out dcaert gliding t 
Wh«l) d>rk-l»«w«d king ia h^ 
VhoM awfol ih^w I m^ 
lika Batan's giialj too, 

Tb7 ipMtal fonn befbidingl 
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Hoi atSmia of Ou Eut, 
King Death ii oxiie to feut; 
Eu«j0i flaih lurid flam^ 

nie fltme of bniviDg dtieBl 
I h««r the elath of blades 
Tba BhriekB of lavialiad maid^ 
Bie thnndoF-Ungh of w«r, 

llat neither apsret nor pitietl 

Prepftre, prepare lot strifal 
Let the kit Bsnds of life 
Be sold, wiQi Jeviih grip^ 

Id fieroe and bloody barterl 
lia Tmut-'t boat that oomea; 
Boar trampata, thunder drains 
Tif TnniB—- aeoarga of Ood 1 

Empire-deroariDg Ttttail 

Aa o'er the arebuig elrf 
' Hie tempests* aqnadroue ij. 
Huge eloodj monatar ahapea, 

Blaek lightning-girded iepoD^ 
TobnratinonefeUitonu; 
So Taaa^t annia form 
Vast clouds af death to swoop 

On .Asia's blrest regions. 

Sweet maiden at the lomn, 
Btoat raBli<^ hear four doom, 
IinznrioDa Sultan, cheek 

Tolaptnooa diversion I 
He oomte, thy king and lord, 
Before wlioee sweeping eword 
Tbe eeattered Turkmen fly, 

Low benda the haogb^ PersanI 

like wOd beast in a eage, 
DsToar thy heart with rag^ 
Frond Buaer; no mora 

Of gloiys stairs the olimberl 
On that pale steed of death. 
With blood-red lanrel WTMth, 
like Sansar blast be OMne^ 

Thy jndgfr-bold mv^d Tnai^t 
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FUGITrVB THOUGHTS AND RANDOM ORTTIGISMS. 
NO. n. 

THB AUTHOB OF WATEELT. 

The Waverly novels may be ranked, without exag^- 
ration, among the moat remarkable creations of fictioa wEich 
modem times have produced. To say that their author was 
a gmiiis, gives a very inadequate idea of the depth and 
strength and richness of the mind that produced them. Scott 
was something more than a genius. There was a robust 
and rugged manhood, well-balanced vigor of' intellectuality 
about him, that will not often be found united with what the 
world calls geniua Perhaps Scott was not eudqwed with those 
dazzling qualities of mind, that lively sensibitity, and those 
intuitive conceptions of the grand and beautiful in nature, 
which mark the higher attributes of genius, in so eminent a 
degree as Shakspeare was, nor had he caught with such uner- 
ring truthfulness of instinct, so deep an msight into all the 
passions which agitate the human breast. But yet Scott had 
genius, ^nd genius too of a high orde^ — genius united with 
good Jddgment and sound sense, a quick insight into human 
nature, and a keen and almost infallible perception of the 
varied shades of character. 

One thing peculiarly distinguishes his writing. It is the 
spirit of broad philanthropy which breathes through them — the 
spirit which can only emanate &om a kindly and generous 
heart — a heart which gushes out with benevolence towards all 
mankind, and warms and kindles up at eveir tale of human 
sorrow, or suffering, no matter though it be iound in the rus- 
tic cottage, or by the hearth-stone of the hovel. The genial 
and kindly heart of Scott led him to look upon the bright 
aide of human nature. He was slow to believe in the utter 
baseness, and total depravity of mankind. In the whole of his 
diversLfled and comprehensive range of character, comprising 
every variety of the human species, from the highest to the 
low^ the most exalted to what he conceived the most debased 
— a range of fictitious character never surpassed, and never 
equalled, unless by Shakspeare, and him alone — there is not 
one lago, not one Timon, or Bichard the Third. Even in his 
Bashleign Osbaldistone, perhaps the most nnprincipled villain 
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he has attempted to draw, he does not nearly equal the dark 
and terrible ideal of hnman depravity, ■which sprang from 
Shakspeare'a fertile brain. The same may be said of the tew 
other impersonations of unmitigated Tillany he ushers upon 
the stage. Take, for example, Vamey in Kenilworth, The 
Knight Templar in Ivanhoe, Gaulesse m Feveril of the Peak. 
In these, and in others that will readily occur, and need not be 
mentioned, there is almost invariably to be found something 
to relieve the dark picture, which while it does not in the least 
tend to lessen the abhorrence with which we regard the char- 
acter, is yet sufficient to show that it is not one entirely dissev- 
ered from humanity, or shut out from the light of human sym- 
pathy. The author of Waverly, in the fulness of his warm 
and nearly sympathy for every living thing, coold not con- 
ceive, or, if he did, never attempted to lay open the secrets of 
a heart that loved nothing, sympathized with nothing, was 
true to nothing ; but hated, despiBed, mocked, and defied its 
race, and its kind. Even Gaulesse, or, more properly, Edward 
Christian, does not deliberately, like Shakspeare's Kichard, re- 
solve to be a villain ; and the fiery De Bois Gilbert, in the 
midst of his gross vices, and tempestuous passions, can, in a 
moment of something like generous impulse, offer to renounce 
the splendid dignities of his order exile himself from his 
country, and fiy with the despised Jewess to a foreign land. 
One of the most deliffhtful features in the Waverly novels, is 
the fidelity preserved in the historical details, and the truth- 
fulness and aocnracy of the historical characters presented to 
the reader. Not but that there are occasional misconceptions, 
and perhaps slight misrepresentations of both character and 
incident. But they are the misconceptions to which the care- 
ful historian is liable, and not those of the hasty and careless 
novelist No higher proof of the general merit and fidelity 
of these historictu representations can be adduced, than the 
fact that Guizot, in his learned and philosophical lectures 
on the history of civilization, undertakes to criticize one of the 
characters in Quentin Durward — that of a Burgher of Liege, 
during the reign of Louis XL, of France. But, though Scott 
may have failed in his delineation of the wealthy citizen of 
the middle ages, he has in the same novel presented a striking 
and truthful portraiture of the nobility, the courts, and the 
monarchs of that period. What a finished sketch, for exam- 
ple, in this book, is presented of the crafty, subtle, grasping, 
and superstitious Louis XI., and of the haughty, martial, and 
fiery Caarles the Bold, of Burgundy. In Anne of Geierstein, 
(he Duke of Burgundy again appears — a historical sketch 
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more complete, if possib1& than the other, where the fiery 
ardor, aad the ungovernable passions of the royal highway- 
man are desmbedj now flushed with imaginary triumph, and 
again covered with ignominious defeat, with masterly skill 
and power. If no other hietorical picture by the autnor of 
Waverly existed than this it would prove nim an attentive 
and accurate student of history. 

But it is not here that are to be found his flnest concqh 
tions of character. Neither in France, nor Burgundy, nor 
Switzerland ; neidier at Constantinople, nor yet on the plains 
of Palestine, or at the court of Saladin — from all of which he 
has drawn materials for that splendid gallery of historical por- 
traits, which his genius has painted — it ia not here that we 
are to meet the choicest specimens of his skill. We find them, 
when, like Rob Roy, he Has placed his foot upon " his native 
heath," in the island of Britain, among the highlands of Soot- 
land, at Lochleven Castle, at London, the Isle of Man. We 
speak now solely of those productions which can be strictlT 
called historicaL Sncli, for example, as that admirable sketca 
of James L, to which the reader is introduced in the novel, 
entitled the Fortunes of Nigel. We have read attentively 
Hume'a' minute description of the peraon and character of 
James. We have studied it perhaps elsewhere in other au- 
thors, and have acquired an idea of his learning, his pedantry, 
bis foolish affectation of a wisdom he did not possess — his un- 
couth appearance, his timidity, and his other marked and 
prominent characteristics, but nowhere in history or in fiction 
are we able to get so distinct and vivid an insight into the real 
King James — the gentle King James, in his blended character 
of monarch and man, of scholar and buffoon — of shallow craf- 
tiness and folly, and timidity — as in Scott's Fortunes of Nigel. 
He seems to live, to walk, to speak before us — his learned lalini- 
ty commingled with hia broad Scottish dialect — and hia thick 
quilted, dagger-proof doublet of green contrasting the splendor 
of hia royal ornaments. In the same work we are presented 
with abriefglimpseof thesedateand half melancholy features 
of Charles I. — such as the pencil of Velasquez traced them 
iipon the canvas, and a bolder and more distinct outline of 
the haughty favorite, Buckingham, and the courtiers of that pe- 
riod. Scott delighted in scenes like these. They were im- 
pressed upon his fency with the life and freshness of reality. 
He lived among the scenes of the past. The tournament and 
the battle-field, the court and the camp — the wild scenes of 
border warfare, and the half barbaric revelries of an age that 
had passed away, were not in hia fancy the misty and indis- 
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tinot creations that resemble the partial conceptionB of some 
half-remembered dream, but they were actual things, that were 
knowB and iamiliar to him, upon which one would almost 
think his natural eye had rest&j, and which he relates with 
the freshness and vigor that characterizes the narrative of the 
traveller, who describes the exact impression the object has left 
Qpon his mind. 

What a rich and picturesque description is that which the 
pages of Kenilworth contain, of the revels of the courtiers of 
Queen Elizabeth at the castle of the royal favorite— so glowing 
an'd life-like is the picture, that the fancy is cheated for the mo- 
ment into the belief that the brilliant panorama is actually re- 
enacted before the eye. And when the cbivalrie Ealeigh casta 
his gay cloak beneath the feet of the virgin Queen to protect 
them from contact with the soil, we can almost see the half- 
Buppreased but visible emotion of gratified vanity, which plays 
upon the proud brow of the princess. The character ofEliza- 
beth as drawn by Scott in this novel, has been universally 
admired for its truthfulness and fidelity. The other prominent 
figures in the group of coiu^iers who surround her, partica- 
larly that of Sir Walter Baleigh, are scarcely less perfect in 
their kind. 

Soott is said, and doubtless with some degree of truth, to 
have been inclined to sympathize with the Jacobites, and to 
have always entertained a feeling of partiality to the family of 
the Stuarts. Perhaps this, appears more plainly in his novel of 
Waverly, in which CharlesEdward the Pretender is introduced, 
than any other. Certainly we do not find any very marked 
partiality in those of his works which describe the reigning 
Stuart mnily. The foibles and weaknesses of James X, as 
already noticed, are unsparingly laid open. Charles II., in the 
two works in which he appears, is treated with at least as im- 
partial a hand as that of the historian Hume, although we are 
feee to confess, that neither Scott nor Hume seem to have been 
fully sensible of the enormous vices and utter worthlessn^s of 
character of this royal libertine. In Peveril of the Peak, Charles 
appears as the monarch in mature years dissolute, indolent, care- 
less, easy and good-natured, with now and then a flash of man- 
liness and generous feeling that scarcely relieves the entire self- 
ishness of nis character. On the whole we should think a good 
Eortrait of the second Charles Stuart — not more flattered per- 
aps, than a skilful painter would have drawn in tonchiug off 
his dark and harsh features — ^but with those strong and salieut 
individual trails that at once arrest attention, on account of 
their striking likeness to the original 
VOL. c — io. m. 16 
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In the novel of Woodstock, Charles appears again as a 

firominent actor — an adventurer and a fugitive in disguise 
rem tbe disastrous field of Worcester, whicn decided the &to 
of bis kingdom. The young king in this novel, appears to be 
a favorite with the author. His really good-natured disposi- 
tion, his quick and ready powers of mind, and what there was 
of generous and noble sentiment about him, not yet entirely 
■ obscured by the vices and frivolities of a long life, are set out 
to tbe very best advantage, and certainly as strong as the case 
would well bear. The character of Charles, was one that Scott 
had studied thoroughly, but even his strong monarchical sym- 
pathies could not entirely blind his eyes to the glaring faults 
of such a character, while his love of truth and fidelity to na- 
ture, would not suffer him to conceal its defects entirely. And 
yet though the picture is softened and mellowed down, it ia 
with no ialse coloring. The marked and prominent outlines 
are there, in all their strong individuality, and the hand of the 
great master is visible in every touch of the pencil. 

Without undertaking a compariBon of relative merits, we 
think Woodstock may be placed in the first class among the 
very choicest productions of the author's pen. We do not in- 
deed know, where in the pages of any mere fiction, or even 
descriptive essay, a reader ia to obtain a more vivid, as well as 
accurate and just conception of the manners, customs, political 
opinions, and social characteristics of the English people of 
that interesting period. The brave and honest old Sir Henry 
Lee, the type of that absurd and exaggerated loyalty which haid 
taken sucn deep root in the English nation, is a prominent 
figure, and is one of those delightfiil and inimitable characters 
in which the genius of Scott delighted, and which no other 
pen has equalled. This loyalty, it may be seen at a glanc^ 
IS not with Sir Henry affected or assumed, but a moral senti- 
ment, or rather a natural instinct. The old Knight reads Shak- 
speare, and has constantly a quotation on his hps, not from 
any real admiration of the poet, but because Shakspeare had 
been the favorite author of his royal master, Charles I., whose 
memory he revered. Even bis irritable temper and somewhat 
dull intellect^ add to the qnaintness of his character, and united 
with his fidelity under every reverse, and his blunt straight- 
forward honesiy of purposejContribute to increase our interest 
in him to the last, Koger Wildrake is tbe wild, reckless, dis- 
solute cavalier, broken down in fortune, morals and character 
by the civil wars, but withal a rake of a shrewd wit, and in the 
midst of his excesses, faithful, brave and true — the wreck of 
what disspation, misfortnne and defeat had left of a cultivated 
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tnind, and a brave and generous heart. The independent sol- 
dier, Trusty Tomkins, ia one of that class of CronQweU'B army, 
who affected outward sanctity, and joined the dominant party 
from mercenaryand selfish motiyes. Colonel Everard, the hero 
of the tale, ia tne representation of that large class of the Pres- 
byterian gentry, who, like Hampden and Pyin, sided with the 
Parliament in behalf of popular liberty, through enlightened 
and liberal views of public policy. In this character, at least, 
Scott has done ample justice to tne representatives of popular 
principles. General Harrison, the wild and visionary enthu- 
siast, the fifth monarchy man, whose name is known in histo- 
ry, is reprraented in a character perhaps too much exaggerated, 
and bordering too closely upon insanity. Scott does not ap- 
pear to have fully appreciated the power and intensity of the 
religious sentiment of the times, and was too ready to ascribe 
its manifestations to the workings of a crazed intellect, rather 
than to an exalted enthusiasm. But above all, and before all, 
in this remarkable fiction, amid the group there appears, dark, 
gloomy, wrapped in the incomprehensible mystery of his own 
unfathomed purposes, that problem for the historian yet to 
solve, Oliver CromweU, Scott had studied Cromwell as he 
had studied Charles II., thoroughly, and doubtless had brought 
to the study, the same mental bias. The wonder is, that with 
the monarchical prejudices which he was known to entertain, 
he should have drawn a sketch of Cromwell at all, that would 
have borne a likeness to the original. But whoever has read 
this work, will bear witness torfhe truthfulness and reality of 
the conception. The author does not attempt to analyze the 

Eurpose, or to lay bare the secrets of that incomprehensible 
oaom ; they Indeed seem to be concealed even from himself. 
But the acta, the deportment, the personal appearance, are all 
Cromwell. The very language and conversation of the Pro- 
tector, now purposely obscure, and involved in never-ending 
and ambiguous sentences, and now brief, pointed and full of 
■ meaning, are strikingly natural. Placed in the collection of 
his real letters and speeches by Mr. Carlyle, they wculdscarce- 
ly, by their style, be distinguished from the original. We may 
indeed say, that the author of Waverly has not only given us 
a more impressive and distinct idea of the real Cromwell of 
history, than Hume has done, and we may also say that Scott 
the novelist, has drawn a more faithful character of Cromwell, 
than Scott the historian has done of Napoleon. 

The author of Waverly baa been accused, and we think 
not wholly without reason of failing to do full justice to the 
Purituia. The cause of this has been already hinted. Scott 
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was monarchical in his ophiionB, and neither appreciated the 
religious zeal, nor sympathized with the political opiniona of 
the dissenters. Bis error, however, is much less than that of 
a class of Tory historians, well known in this country, such as 
Hume, Alison, et id omne genus. He has not intentionally 
done them injustice. Thus in Woodstock, the Presbyterian 
Mark Everard is one of the most elevated and feultleea cha- 
racters of the drama — and though the narrow sectarian zeal 
and the religious bigotry of the times, are drawn with a free 

gsncil, bordering, perhaps, on caricature, in the person of the 
resbyterian divine, the Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough— yet, 
the no less narrow and exclusive views of the Church of Eng- 
land are not spared in the person of the Bev. Dr. Rochecliff. 
In a deeply thrilling romance of Old Mortality, the author has 
wrought into fiction a tale of the Covenanters of Scotland. 
This work has not escaped the censure of treating with levity, 
or at least undue consideration, the strong and sincere reli- 
gious enthusiasm which drove the Covenanters into open resist- 
ance to the laws. Few of the Puritans hero described are 
such as to prepossess the mind in favor of the cause. Bal- 
four of Burley is the vindictive gloomy, savage fanatic, 
skulking at night in his hiding place, witli his open bible in 
one hand, and his drawn svord m the other. Mucklewrath 
is the raving maniac, driven insane by religious enthusiasm — 
while Gabnel Kettledrummel, and the noisy old woman 
Headrigg, with their endless quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment by chapter and verse, are drawn upon the very verge 
of the burlesque. But Scott, m the same work, has not failra 
to depict the oloody and cruel persecution and branny of the 
oppressors of the Puritans, in strong colors. The character 
of the Presbyterian, young Morton, like that of Everard in 
Woodstock, la an elevated and dignified character, and re- 
deems the author from the charge of wilfully designing to 
bring the dissenters into ridicule. So, too, the intense and' 
solemn and half-wild enthusiasm of the young preacher, 
Ephraim M'Briar, is not only elevated and startling, but al- 
most sublime in its description. Scott was far above trifiing 
with emotions and thoughts such as these. 

The wonderful versatility of the genius of Scott, like 
that of Shakspeare, is no leas remarkable than its indivi- 
duality. Hia fertile fancy ranged through every class and 
variety and description of men, and his teeming pen gave to 
his ideal conceptions, a " local habitation and a name ;" and 
what is most wonderful still about these endless developments 
of the human race, and varieties and forms of life, is the iaot 
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that each individual is stamped witli its own marked pe- 
cnliaritj— eacb has a character of his own, original and eelf- 
sustained — and no two are Bimilar. This is obeerred mora 

fiarticnlarly in those characters which are taken from humble 
ife. Indeed, Scott's highest skill and power lay here, rather 
than in his descriptions of monarchs, courtiers, and battle- 
fields, finished and admirable though they are. While he had 
an admiration for titles, ranks, and the trappings of power, 
and looked back with something like regret upon the times 
when lordly barons and knights crowded to the tournament 
et at the same time he did not scorn the humbler ranks of 
^e. He sympathized with the poor, and he felt that virtae 
and truth and loyalty could exist in the cottage of the peas- 
ant, as well as in the palace of the noble. Scott's characters 
from the humbler walks of life, are many of them the happiest 
ftnd most perfect conceptions of his genius. And they diride 
our interest and our admiration equally with the more illus- 
trious actors in the drama. Not only Friar Tuck, in Ivan- 
hoe, bnt even the swineherd Gurth, and Wamba the jester, 
speak to the sjmpatbiea of the reader, and wind themselves 
round his attention equally with Cedric the Saxon, or Prince 
John. We do not wish them to make their exit from the 
,stage, even to introduce Ivanhoe or Coeur de Lion himself. 
And Eebecca the Jewess — the beautiful but humble daughter 
of a despised and insulted race — embodying the author's 
brightest conception of female loveliness, carries the heart ec- 
tirely away from the splendid attractions of the high-bom and 
accomplished Bowena, the descendant of the ancient Saxon 
kings. 

The character of the antiquary in the novel of that name, 
in its qnaintness and originality, ts wholly inimitable. The 
author has given loose reins to bis fancy and droll humor, in 
the development of a character so congenial. And yet one 
can scarcely Bay whether the antiquary himself is more of a 
feature in fliis work than the old beggarEdie in his blue gown 
and bonnet. The like is true of Richie Moniplies in the For- 
tunes of Nigel, that most solemn, austere, and precise of serv- 
ing men. Richie's harsh and strongly marked Scottish dialect, 
is not more characteristic than every act he performs and sen- 
timent he utters, and it is doubtful whether Lord Glenvarlock 
himself, the hero of the tale, is honored with half the interest 
and cordial good feeling that greets the serving man, Hichie 
is a model of fidelity, and austere virtue. He abhors diceing 
aqd play, hunting and gaming, and dissipation of all kinds, 
but he never sticks at a Its in upholding his country's honor, 
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or bis master's interests. And when about to leave Glenvar- 
lock because he cou]d not find it in his conscience to approve 
that young nobleman's amusementa and pursuits on the score 
of their immorality, he reads him a lecture upon morals, with 
this commentary : — " And when, my lord, was Richie's tonene 
known to utter aught but truth, except your lordship's credit, 
my country's profit, or it may be, some small occasion of my 
ajn, made it neceaaary to promulgate the haile verily ? " 

But it is in the character of the humble and lowly Jeanie 
Deans, that Scott exhibila all the sincerity of his kindly heart. 
and the depth of his generous sympathy for the peasant and 
the cottaG^r. There is not, perhaps, in the whole range c^ 
fictitious literature, atale of equal simplicity, pathos, and touch- 
ing power. It was written from the heart, and it speaks to 
the heart. The author refuses the assistance of any adventi- 
tious circumstance. It is neither youth nor beauty, nor high 
birth, nor heroic bravery, nor generous conslancy that lends 
such thrilling interest to the story. It is built wholly npOQ 
the moral afiections and the kindly social feelings of the heart. 
Jeanie Deans, the daughter of the poor cow -feeder of St. Leon- 
ard's, without one attraction of person, without beauty, with- 
out youth, without wealth, with nothing but goodness of heart 
and a pious rectitude of conscience, is the heroine of a story 
of the most exquisite tenderness, and of the most delicate and 
elevated sentiment. The story is simple, touching, and natu- 
ral. The heart warms with the narrative as it pr<^;resses, aad 
at its close we feel our admiration of virtue increased, and our 
faith in human nature strengthened. 

It will be observed that there is nothing ill-tempered or 
bitter in Scott's humor. He does not trifle with or mock 
nature, or seek to degrade humanity. Hence, when we are 
introduced to some uncouth, cross-grained, or otherwise origi- 
nal specimen of mankind, he will generally be found endowed 
upon closer acquaintance, with some redeeming attribute which 
invariably awakens the sympathy and interest of the reader. 
Scott could sketch with irresistible zest and drollery, a quaini 
dialogue, a mannerism, or some eccentric and laughable pecu- 
liarity of person or action, and could hold up to ridicule the 
absurd pretensions and follies of men, but he never treated 
with liglitness or mockery, truth, fidelity, integrity and gene- 
rosity, no matter under what guise they were found. Thd 
happiest specimens of his comic skill, are those wherein the ludi- 
crous is found blended with some sterling quality of heart or 
mind. TheLaird of Dumbiedikes, that uncouth and grotesque 
specimen of humanity, whom the reader does not ec&rcelj hear 
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speak, and sees only to laugh at, is found at the very moment . 
Jeanie Deans refuses his hand, to have generosity of character, 
for thongh he loves his money-box above all earthly things, 
he opens it to assist her on her perilous journey to London. 

The silent and bashful student, Dominie Sampson, in Guy 
Mannering, too deeply immersed in his black-letter learning, 
ever to utter more than a word at a time, is, with all his 
strange and ridiculous peculiarities, possessed of a true and 
faithful nature. Eichie Moniplies, 'whose comio gravity, self- 
conceit, and groteecLue manners are the very essence of the 
ludicrous, is found to be true as steel and faithful to his master 
in adversity. 

" My Lord," he says, " adversity should never have parted 
US. Hethinks had we worst come to the worst, I could 
have starved as gallantly as your Lordship, or more so, being 
in some sort used to it ; for, thongh I was bred at a flesber^ 
stall, I have not through my life had a constant intimacy with 
coUops." 

Major Dalgetty, with his intolerable assurance, his obtru- 
sive learning, ana his never-ending stories of the immortfd 
Gustavua, is a brave and fearless soldier, and indifferently 
houest And even poor old Caleb Balderstone, with some new 
device always prepared to conceal the utter poverty of a 
down-fallen bouse, and some new lie always In his mouth for 
the credit of the family, loves his young master better than 
himself, and has all the attachment of an old and faithful ser- 
vant for the family in which he was bom and reared, and in 
which he desires to die. In short, the author of Waverly, as 
all his writings show, was a man of a large, and generous, and 
kindly heart — a heart that always gushed out in sympathy for 
his fellows — a heart full of benevolence, full of hope. And 
we cannot better arrest the course of these " fugitive though t^" 
than by quoting the words of the late Dr. Channing, than whom 
our day has not produced a nobler example of elevated, enlight- 
ened and Christian philanthropy. Speakingof Scott he says, 
" With a few exceptions, he was just to all his human breth- 
ren. A reconciling spirit breathes through his writings. He 
seizes on the interesting and beautiful features in all conditions 
of life; gives us bursts of tender and noble feeling from rude 
natures, and continually knits some new tie between the reader 
and the vast varieties of human nature, which start up under 
his teeming pen." 
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SIR BBASIL'S FALCON. 

BT FITZ-JAMES o'bRIKN. 

^1 bunt was o'w. Hie last thin bugle note 
Had itole awiLj among the frioniUy treei, 
DeetiaiDg gently on its wear; -way. 
And dymg in their ■rnui llie eihaiuted honndi 
Besmeared with wild boar's blood la; down, and licked 
Their aangnin* eoata ; or gnwling, atrore to uare 
With laiy paw the floatiiig globes of flie^ 
That boued arannd them Inrad with loenl <d gora 
. Tli« honea bridl«-tetb«T«d t« the trees 
Witb flank* thin down, where lay the hardened sweat 
In gliit«iung AuTOWi^ champed the «mel bit. 
Or nibbled al the leavts. Beneatli the shade 
Of a great chestnat that obsenred the ran, 
The hunten^ gathered in a little groap, 
Talked of Uie chose ; and pleasaat stories ran 
Of perils magnified with sportsman's boasts, 
And huge leaps taken in the heat of chase. 
Hen hcar^ laoghs at srane gr««n joath^ aidiap 
Went round the (urcle Kke a jocand ring 
Of sparkling merrimenL The jnen were gaj 
In joyanee of nide strength. Tleir eyes were bold ; 
Their whit* teeth glisleoed through their nut-brown beards 
Like foam-bead* in dlarkale. "Dieir skina were tanned 
By honest wind and son, and erery limb 
Waa Iai]geaDd fit for xmt. TbeM men were roog^ 
As prickly pear or pomegranate, but they 
Were ripe, and hDnest--fniited at the core. 
Then in each pause a uItct bowl went round 
Filled with red wine, and ereiy hnnter dmnk, 
"Health toSt. Hnbert, onr good Patron Saint T 
And passed the wine bowl on, until it came 
To where Sn Brabil sate. And he oiitspok% 
"Yon know, my friend^ I love not to drink wine^ 
Since that sad day when in the Holy land 
Tie Emir made me quaff my brother's blood 
Disguised as wine. I cannot join your rsTel. 
Pardon me, comrades, I will seek some stream. 
Bid in the twilight of this leaff glade. 
And drink yonr healths in a more homely draught.' 
Tbeo roM he 'mid good-natured jeera and amilea 
At aooh laint-b«*jiedn«as in betted kn^h^ 
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And jitldiog in return mock tonrtoria^ 

Hb leased hii Ikvoribg &1i>od to his wrii^ 

And prding on his iword, itraight took hi* ir*^. 

Along th« tilent gladea. 

There ttm no w»t«r 
In all ttie mmiQer woodn The iootUte <nm 
Had drunlc all up, and robbed each secret springs 
S&ve the ronnd beads of dew that neetlin^ dwelt 
Deep in the bottom of the foxglove's bella. 
Here was no water. B«d« of vaniahed atreaim 
Hacked bim with memorln of lucid wsve^ 
Tbat roee sod fell befor« hit Canej^s eje , 

In glaaay splendor. Ai the soothing wind 
Btole BofUy o'er the leavea, it gave low tone* 
dat Bonnded in Sib Busii.'a sharpened ear 
Ijke distant ripplings of a plesMnt etmm ; 
Bat there was none. Itie nmbered soil was dij. 
And the hare mstled throi^ parched, crisping grsw, 
8iB Busn. sighed : his brow was hot — his toi^iie 
B«at Atj sgaiust his teeth. Hie npmoet thoDght 
Was water — wster, blue, and bright, and eool 1 
A etonn-oock flew across the glade ; His beak 
Vss red with berries of the moantain ash, 
Hat had lain hidden from the by-gone winter 
Deep in some orannj of the gaping earth. 
Then quoth Sin Bbasil, " I will fallow him. 
For I hsTe heard that birds do fl j to springi^ 
As sands of steel to magnets.'* 8a he struck 
A bee line through the woods, and followed bim. 
lUek grew the brambles, for there was no ptth 
For daintj feet ; bnt gnarled roots of oak 
Pushed earth aside, and twined in eurring eord^ 
Ijke snakes at plaj. Pale wild-flowen grew in erowd^ 
Like oaptlvs faj^ o'er whom the giant trees 
Kept watch and ward. Ihrough the green canopy 
That stretdied o'er head, stiaj, vagrant rinbewn* stoK 
Tnmbig with Mry power the withered leaves 
To evsnesoent gold. lisardi with skins, 
like lapis-Uzuli, peeped with gUttcnng eyes 
BetweoD tha crevices of decaying trees. 
' The bom of bees 'round many a trunk, foretold 

Tb» heavy honey-oomb that lay within, 
Concealed with ounning passsge^ and doors 
Of daftly woven moas. The bright jay chattered. 
And the bold robin gazed with mute surprise 
On tlie strange ^«p« whose daring seemed to makfl 
He woods his own — while ou Sn Bkasil went, 
Btumbling o'er roots, embraced by brambly anu, 
And leaving fragments of his rieh attire 
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Fluttering om thorof booghs, thai man; a day 

Held in great air* the timid iroodlaDd birds. 

The nm gmw low. It wu three honn bejond 

The middle dn^, when, Id I Sik Boabil stepped 

With hooded falcon leased npon hia wrist. 

Cloak torn in ahrede, and plnme that hnng bwit, 

B«f ood the limit of the lonel j wood, 

And found himself upon the ragged brink 

Of ft dried water-eonrse. It wsa a dank. 

And dismal place. Hie broad misshapen treet 

Were bare anatamies, with eearoe a leaf 

•To alothe their withered bones. Huge, fleehj weedf 

Grew in black groupt along the ragged edge 

Of ft tall, beetling cliffy whose steep bee sloped 

With slabs of «)ok, adown whose pallid sidee 

The thin, while mota, spread like a leproaj. 

Along the base of this pale cliff, there ran 

Hie channel of acme fitful wioter stream 

Loag fled. The sQiooth rouud pebbles pared 

^e empty bed, and all the secret rooks 

Jmj bare and dry. Some there were qusintly holed, 

Aad eaten throagh by the soft, toothless wares. 

And soma were strangely carved, and smoothly bewu 

With WHt«ry chisels, into phantasm fonos. 

Hiere was no stream. So limpid water went 

With trickling step along the stony course. 

^e onael hod forsook the place, and sought 

Another BtreBin to dipple with its wings. 

The heron stood no longer by the brink. 

Tie ftiore of tiie hal^on fluhed no more 

From bank to bank. The tall brawn-tufted reed* 

TiitX sang so softly to the evening wind. 

Bad withered all, and lay in matted heaps 

Upon the arid earth. Sia Bbasii. sighed, 

*<Tliare is no water her^ I am atbirsl. 

OhI I would give a broad piece for one drop 

To cool my parcbiog throatPas said he this, 

Hie Bunli^t flashed upon some glittering point, 

Iliat shone like diamond. Hastening forward, be 

Beheld from out the crevice of a rock 

A iliq^gish Sow, that trickled drop by drop 

Of dark, green water. Ho relaetantly 

It ooied through the fissure, that it seemed 

like the lost life-blood of a River-God 

Ebbing in ling'ring dropa from out bis hearti 

"Vj fiulhl" Sn Busn. said, "Iboi^h not ■■ clear 

Ab wave of Castaly or Hippooren^ 

l^MMi vt right welcome — fw my throat is diy, 
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And I sm faint vith thintj and Uiod, poor Urd, 
Shalt ahaN my look, aod quaff this Maotf ^rin^' 
So aajing t« tiie foloon on hi« vrk^ 
He loowd its leaae^ and onlaoed ita bood. 
And let ill bold ef « gaze abroad again 
UpoD the BODBj' world, Tbe jojoiu bird 
Oftva one far skyward glanoe ; another swept 
The wide boriEon rouod, then preening all 
His plomea, and raffling them toward the son, 
He peckrd the knight with a loTe-softened beak, 
And n<atled to bis arm. 

Him Bkasil straight 
TTnlooeed a ulken belt from which there awnng 
A golden bugle. Ikking it, he stopped 
The jewe11«d moath-pieoe with a plug of moai ; 
Iben Btoopia^ held the inverted bell beneath 
lie >low1)r falling stream. With toil and pain 
He gathered «aoh slow drop^ and watched them risa 
By haiiVbreadth after hair's-breadtb, till he saw 
Hie dear draught level with the golden rim ; 
Then jojonslj he raaed it to his lipi. 
And cried, "Here's to thec^ Ooddes* of the stream I 
Locked in the heart of this cold rook. Alone^ 
Forsaken b; the fickle waves that made 
The current of th j life ; Thou art moat desolate, 
And weep'st all daj* those trickliog drop*, whiehan 
Thj tears. In them 1 pledge me to thy grief! " 
But as he raised the golden bugle np 
Toward his lip^ the falcon with iwift stroke 
Of his loag pinion da^ed it from his band. 
And all the predotu diangbt nui waste on earth, 
Sm Bbabu, frowned. " How now, bold birdi " he oi 
"llion dost not know bow toilsomelj I filled 
That acsntf measure or thou never woaldst 
Have wasle4 't Next time, take better beed 
Or thou wilt nie it" Once agdn, Sir BuaiL 
With wearj hand, and long delaj filled ap 
The golden meaenre, and as he did raise 
It to his lips, the laloon with one stroke 
or his swift pinion daahed it to the earth. 
Sib Bkasil mare, " now bj the sacred cup 
Which Chiist did drink oi^ I will wring thy neek 
nion foolish bird an thou do that ageni " 
A third time did be stoop, and, horn in hand. 
Bend his broad back to catch the sloggiih stream; 
A third time did he raise the bugle np 
Toward bis lipa; a third time with swilt wing 
The falcon dAshed the iD*asnr« frota his hand. 
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11i«n flawed Si> Bum,'* eye trith humid ire, 

QoiTcred hii thia-dr&wii lip, and palad hii ohMk, 

And with an ongloTsd huid he snat« the bird 

Fyj in the throat It flattered on hii wriat, 

And dreiT iti jesM* taut ; with panting stren^ 

Spread oat its atrovj wings eoiiTaluTelj, 

Aa if 'twould flee right lonward from black death, 

^len drew them ekwe. Hie diver Hilaa ImUb* 

That qolvered on it* legi^ iMtJed a diime 

Of mortal mdodj- that tmote the akj, 

Ita old domaio. Ila carved beak opened wide 

Agkpe for air. Ita large, round golden eje 

Turned one long look of tad, reproachful love 

Poll on Snt BKABa ; then with a bint gasp, 

Hat stifling, bunt from its choked, swollen throaV 

It fluttering feU. lie nlfaeajeeaee dipped; 

Ih proad he«d bent in Death's last agonj ; 

And tumbling from lu* wrist, it gasped, and died I 

The stem knight bit his lip as he looked dnwD ; 

He loved the bird, bat had a hast; hand. 

And hastier temper. "Well a dajl" he said,* 

"The bird «M mnliah and deserved its &t& 

Yet would I had not killed it I " Than he took 

With mournful hand his bngle, and a sigh 

Flattered between his lips, like some sad bird 

From prison fljing blindlj. "Well I" he said, 

" nis weary work filling these sluftgish draoghta ; 

Eaeh takes an hoar at least I'll to the sonree 

Of this thin stream, and ravieh it with lips 

As eager as e'er preiaed the Sabine maid. 

When Bomau joulb grew hot ni dip mj horn. 

And raiee it diamond-dripping from the wave. 

And *e I drink, th' abundant stream ahall well 

Over the brim, and triekle down mj beard, 

Like morning dew. I'll quaff with thirsty joj, 

And when Tve drank I'll fling tbe lueid lees 

On the dry leaves, and arid floVrs, that thej 

Hay shsre tbe moist delightl " And with theae words 

He sought the secret windings of the stream. 

And followed them. 

Starkly the falcon lay; 
He dry leaves rattW with a stealthy sound ; 
He beetle hummed, the Insects in the gross 
Hade silver whisperings; the moose crept out 
From nnderneath the sod, and timid, gaied 
On the proud foe that lay so stiff and strange. 

balls. ThetlnUlngbellstbit wen fUtonedloUi* fktcon'sltc^ flam* fkom thlaallr. 
Mr J (bit their tooa ebould be anaoroas ud dirlll, snd Ihcf wars grsdaatad la a 
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Half feariDg tkntagetn, it dared not b>ot^ 
Bat prinked ils tan, and oped its glittering ejea 
Eadiained witli voader, till a lizard elini 
Darted from out the groee, and boldly bnuhed ■ 
He blcon's Hfelees wing. Then did the monw 
BelisTe its foe was dead. Ilien did it play 
AioQDd the eorpee, and gaw into ita ejei^ 
Hoae larg^ roond, golden ^ea, that from the eloada 
Coold [HSNe the croueluDg Tennin of the earth 
Vith oTST'hanging death! 

The irj leaTCa fell ; 
The water dropped ; the ineeeta in the gnue 
Hamtned their sharp eougi that Bounded in the ur 
Like tiny lilver tibUinge. In the midst 
Of all this fair monotonj of life 
Iaj the dead laleoD t 

With mnoh weaiy toil 
Bib Buan. traced the Tindingi of the atream, 
nroL^h rock defilee, ai wild aa aonlptured dreanM 
Where naked honora frowned. Through ooiy swamna 
Coated with maiiah oil in whioli the aim 
Hade aliioy tainbowi. Thnragh foraaken beds 
Of andeat streaDia; o'er maeaive boulder >ton««^ 
Humped with old age, and coated with grtj men; 
O'er trunks of rotting trcM that in the night 
Lit with pale iplendor the dark paths aroond. 
And elept in light ; o'er sharp Toleanio soil 
That crackled 'neath the tread ; o'er naked plaim^ 
Where the ead wind.eoald find not STcn a atone 
To whet its breath on, bat went babblingroond 
With dnll blunt cdge^ Sm Baun. took hii way 
With weary foot, and tongue that often vs^jged 
In sanctimomona oath. A fall, slow hour 
Had paned, and e'en the knigh^ though taint with thin^ 
Was nigb to turn npon hit step* and wend 
Back throi^h t^e woodti when lo I like sapphire seen 
Through the smoke.enrling okinds of maiden's luur. 
Gleamed eomelhing blna. It twisted a* it ehone^ 
And glaneed in distance like an amre epray. 
As speeds the Arab after Stc days' thint 
, To the green oans— that Deaert'g teat 

At which its ebitdren enek, — so Bsisa. sped. 
And nerved hi* flagging limbs to reach the spot 
Bo distant and eo dear. 

"At last [" he cried, 
" At las^ at last the water glads my nght t 
Oh t I win lave, and drink, and lave again, 
UutQ ray very bMM* the tnoistiire feel. 
And half my blood is waterl" And he ran 
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like a yoiir^ d«er; but m he oeanr eanm, 

A poiaOQMM vapor Memed to load Use ur, 

Ani foul iii«phitia daadi that eloped each msm, 

HoTered oppKMirel; witb Wden wisgi. 

Sn Buan, staggered on. Ttta poHoned air 

Smote on bia brain like an invisible iword, 

And dove his eoDBciouBaeet, Ha raved, and reeled, 

And Lhrew hie arme atoft, and tried to pnj, 

And Bpoke pet worda to hii dead Faloon, as 

It were alive ; then saddenly be eeetned 

With one great effort to r^aia hinuell; 

And onward strode ; 

Bat as he neared the plaee 
Wlience shot the sapphire gleam, a horrid sight 
Burst on hia view. Lol coilii^ on a maund 
A bng(^ green serpent lay. Tier upon tier 
• Of emerald scales that glistered into blu^ 
Swept npwarda in grand ^irals. His great he«d 
Ijij open-jawed, and hanging o'er the brink 
Of asteep rook, while slavering ^m hiemonlh, 
A stream of distilled poison green and rank. 
Trickled in alnggish drop^ that at the base 
Gathered themselves into an oilj atream, 
And flowed away. 

Bqi Bbabii.'b heart grew sick; 
For now he saw, what he would fain liave drunk. 
And what the Faloon wasted, wu the venom 
Tliat slavered from the eerpent on the rock. 
And filteriog throogb tome secret stony way. 
Welled ont below in green and slaggish drape 
Of withering poison. Now like a fierce wind 
RemorM bowled Ihnx^ his son], and hnnted Thonght 
Fled from its scorching breath. His Natnre swong 
Baked and desolate as a gibbet corpse 
From which the fleeh drops piecemeal. He did feel 
niat Death ahonld fly him, aa a gho^ of guilt 
Here horrid than himselt He f*It tiM Ood 
Held not within bis Arsenal of eursea 
One great enongli for biio. That li^rth'e green skin 
Crept as he trode, as shudders human flesh 
When loathsome beings toneb it He grew whitd 
As the swamp-lily, and upon his cheek 
Stood beads of daw, ronnd and distinct aa those 
That doming winds bmah from the shivering treen 
Hin etrong frame shook ; diort sobbings dry and fierce 
fiang in his throa^ and on hia swelling chest 
The silken doublet roae and fell amain. 
Like bellying sail that kbon witb the wind. '''" 
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He lor« Us lon^ bir coH*, and oat tbcni down 
And Mamped Dpon Uhoi, wbilit ba Caned himadf 
For bit) deep cmeltj' to m> lair a bird. 
Hen be took eouDwl witb bimMlt and UtoDght 
If it were |;ood to tnni his d^ger in 
And Bbeatb it in hia heart; but lol within 
His aonl a qarit rose — like tboM that flit ^ 

Ftem oat deep fbantaiDS in tbe eTen-titne 
To wani nt irf dark ilia — and spread a miat 
Betwixt him and the thooghl of fool self-ninrder. 
Straightway be tamed, and said anto himael( 
"The gmlt?, b; the avenging will of God. 
An dragged with stent (one toward the spot 
Where lie tb«r Tidims. I will huten back 
To where mj dead bird lies by the >t«ep bank. 
And inark each faot«t«p with a moan, as monks 
Hark maries with prsyera" — so saying went 
Wilh ashen cheek, slow step^ and muttering lip^ 
Straight to the spot where tbe dead lalooo lay. 
A little while be utood regarding it 
With B drear wiitful look ; then stooping d□WI^ 
He smoothed its mKad plnmage with bis hand; 
Closed ile round staring eyes, and gently folded 
Its stiSeaed wings aloi^ its breast; Hmd brok* 
Into a lamentation wild. 

-Obird, 
Hy soul is darkened in ihy death I strong grief 
mndi like a make aboat my besrt, and eraahw it 
In its dull clasp. I nerer yet did feel 
Such bitter wrath against mine own right hand, 
As I do DOW. To think that this fond hand 
On which so often thoa hast loTingly sati 
Sboold tarn against tbee, and with one foul blow 
Dasb all thy life away t OI twassdced 
Becoming some vile lackey, whose oeaiM wrath 
b blinded by thick blood ; but not a knigh^ 
Wboea blood was filtered throngh tbree thoosand ycat^ 
And lo cross swords with whom might sorely maka 
Hie foe a gsutlemao 1 I mind ma well 
Hie day we came together. Hiou wert yoang. 
Scarce fledged, and with tby talons yet ongrown ; 
Bat tbera was courage in thee, and one day. 
When thou didst see a heron in tbe sky, 
Thoa beat'at thy breast against tbe window paa^ 
And all the falcoa sparkled in thine eyes 1 
Then 'twss my pride to deck tbee splendidly. 
Thy silTer bells, wronght in old Uilan'l town, 
W( shrill M wbistlt^ and the asoending tonw 
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Were modnlKted canningly. Tkj hood 

Of pcrple eramoiee, worked with Uireads of gold, 

Came from Uiat miidflu'i htmd, whom I do prize 

Beyond all other women. Then tliy food 

Wal damty in its kind, as thon hads't been 

The merlin of an Emperor. I did love thee : 

All proTsa that I did love thee ; and I would 

EaTe chopped this right hand from its arm before 

It ehonld have hnrt thee wittingly ; but I 

Am hot, and when thy penevering wing 

Stretched between me and deatb, it angered me, 

And I— I— ^ I cannot think of it. 

Without I mree myself, and wi«h mya^t 

Acouxsed by Qod and man t 

01 never more 

Will tJiy ulkjeee««t\riDe around my wrist 1 

No more will we two wander in the dawn, 

Wlien the wild flowert are necklaoed all wltll dew. 

And the wet grass pulste with morning lite, 

To watch a sege of heroug by the stream. 

Or listen for the bittern's lonely boom 

Rising from out the reeds I Ho more, no more, 

Wlien the game springs from out the sedgy pod 

And soan aloft, shall I tear off thy hood, , 

Unloose thy jeaset^ and then lanndi thee forth 

Upon the deadly race. I ne'er shall see 

lliae rise in lury spirals to the cloudy 

While the wide henm labors far below, 

lill when almost a spook, with sudden swoop, 
like a live thaoderbolt, thou dasheet down 
Full on the foe, and atrihing at his hearty 
Fall fastened to thy victim I 

HowtdU 
The maiden tux who worked thy purple hood. 
And loved to stroke thy feathers i' the sun, 
K>w shall I tell my crime P Why, she would loathe m^ 
And wave me from her tigbt with cruehing gesture. 
And shut me from her heart. I should be held 
By all good knightt^ and ladies fair, a dastard 
Who raised his hand against a loving bird. 
And killed it for its love. Icaonothomel 
The first quest I should hear would be, "Where ii 
Thy falcon, BKAail I " and could I reply, 
" nree times it saved my life, fair dam^ 
Therefore I slew it" Oh I no home for me. 
Here in this lonely glade 111 lay me down 
Close to my mnrdered bird — and thea — and then- 
Let what will oome. — " 
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Tha tluulea of evenuig fell. 
Tilt invuible dewa dropt spirit-like oa cftrth ; 
He woodi v«rs silent, and when the white moon 
CuiM tiding o'er tbeir top^ ah« scdlj nw 
The knight bcaide the hlooo. 



THE SPIKIT OP THE TIMES; 

OE, THE FAST AGE. 

< •nutdm Cn «iJttButit. 

Etebt age of society, like every period of an individual 
man, haa its characteristic. These distinctions strnck the an- 
cient poets so forcibly, that they named them after the metals: 
Buchaathe Qold, Silver, and Iron A^es. Mechanically speak- 
ing, the latter term applies most tnilj to our ovn times, inas- 
much as iron is the ruling power, in the shape of ateamboata, 
engines, railways, and buildiDgs. Indeed, in one sense, iron 
has been in the ascendant, since the first sword was made, or 
the first ploughshare used. 

In like manner, every age has a distinct mental characteris- 
tic "We shall not stop to inquire minutely what have been 
the dominant peculiarities of past times : whether it was ez- 
oeaaive verdancy orniBticity in the days of the Patriarchs; a 
sporting mania m those of Nimrod ; a passion for druios and 
fues in the Greek and Boman times almost equal to our own 
military penchant; a love for disouBsion in the dark ages, as 
though to create more smoke and fog to bewilder the human 
brain ; whatever these might have been, we feel pretty cer- 
tain, that the characteristic of our own age is impatience. 
Every thing is becoming condensed. Oratorios, tragedies and 
comedies are giving place to vaudevilles, operas, iarces and 
ballets ; even Punch and Judy is being curtailed. Epics now 
are unsalable, and heroic poems at a discount; odes are out, 
and epigrams are in. Brevity is the order of the day ; it is 
operating even upon the ladies petticoats, hence the Bloomers, 
whose motto is, " Brevity ia the soul of wit." But let women 
beware of extremes, and not carry their wit too far, notwith- 
standing the encouragement Leigh Hunt gave a lady, who de- 
clared her intention of shortening her skirtB, " that he cared 
not to what lmg(h they carried that shortness," 
VOL. n. — ^No. m. 17 
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Once arguing the question with Carljle, he declared the 
vice or characteristic of the age to be ennui; in his books he 
declares it to be sham /• We shall, however, leave every one 
to draw his own coDclusion, while we merely suggest that 
possibly it may be a combination of all three evuB. Some 
men have complained to os that the world appears ^trmi ; 
that a nniversal brown study has come over the human race. 
This may proceed &om exhaustion ; for the earnestness with 
which they pursue, the absorbing dollar must lead to a cor- 
responding collapse. 

This may proceed &om the rapidly changing aspect of the 
times ; every day some new discovery suj^ersedes what was 
considered as almost the uZftmafuni of science. Certainly, 
there is no sign of decay creeping over the face of nature or 
man. Death and life are but the same thing, under different 
phases : spring is the promise of a vitality, which reaches its 
senith in summer, decHnes in autumn, and seems to perish in 
the winter : but the latter is merely a sleep, from which the phy- 
sical world rises renewed and more highly cultivated ; so that 
every sacceerave death is but an ad(£tJonal step in life. 
Change is eternal and unceasing ; it is merely our dull opties 
that are deceived into a belief Uiat it pauses, because we can- 
not see it move. We know the moon moves — ^tbe earth 
moves ; but the most steadfast gaze cannot detect the slight- 
est motion. Who can see in the glance of the happy bride 
the tears she shed in in&ncy? — ^who can trace the death-sha- 
dow stealing over her beautiful and blooming brow ? and yet, 
we know W.6 one has been there, and that the other is ap- 
proacbing; — nay, has drawn nearer, even while we gazed I 
With man as with nature : the leaves fall fix>m the tree, sa 
the generations die of men ; but the trunk and its vitality 
remains, and the human race is constantly restored. Who 
would say the tree is dead, because the sap has rushed into 
the earth for protection against the irozen blasts of winter? 
Who can believe that man makes no progress, because woe, 
want, vice and ignorance still remain the cadges of so many 7 
We must regard man in the aggregate. In the earlier cen- 
turies, the improvement was certainly slow ; like the fixed 
BtaiB, there was but very little jparallajx: to calculate progreaa ; 
but, as Galileo said, " the world did move for all that To 
go no farther back than Elizabeth's time, it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that a common laborer has more comforts now, than the 
great Queen of Sngland had then. Sanded floora, or rushes 
strewn, were her substitutes for carpets ; and her musical in- 
struments, over which an Essex, a Leicester, a Baleigh, and 
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a Speoser hang, with real or pretended delight, were -what a 
FiiuL Avenue aamsel would call a tin hotk. Ab for the general 
accomplishmeots of "reading, writing and arithmetic," the 
lowliest citizen of our Kepublio is a greater master than two- 
thirds of the English nobility of that time. Queen Elizabeth 
herself was an exception to the common rule of the ignorance 
of that age: but very few of her maids of honor could in- 
dulge in " billets doux," for the best, if not the moat vir- 
tuous of all reasons — ihey could not write. But we do not wish 
to triumph too far over me oldeu days, believing that in fifty 
. years hence we shall be despised for our darkness and igno- 
rance — we grow older and wiser. 

Bacon c^led "antiquity the youth of the world," and in 
its physic^ sense it may l>e true ; but it appears to us that we 
are growing younger every day j patriarchs have been trans- 
formed into fhet Men, and considering that the good old age 
of nine centoriea has dwindled to seventy years, it cannot bo 
wondered at. In those days, a change of dynasty was only 
equal to now a change of ministry, and a marriage after a 
courtship of only fifty years, was no doubt then considered 
highly indelicate ; in a widow, it would almost justify the quo- 
tation of Shakspeare's rebuke — 



If all things were alow in proportion, this would not be suffi- 
ciently strong, for the comestibles would still be " lukewarm." 

Can our readers fancy being bom in the reign of "William 
the Conqueror, shaking his head at Washington's retreat, and 
now sitting in Union-Square, reading the "Reveille ; " and yet 
all this could have been done by Adam,' had he been bom in 
the Norman's reign. There is no denying, but that a great 
deal can be done in nine hundred years. 

But all this is past; that was the alow hge; this is the fast 
one: let us pause a few minute* — equivalent to about ten 
years antediluvian time — and see if all things do not loudly 
promise a still faster era. 

Even twenty years since, we were decidedly slow — at all 
events a hundred per cent, behind our present quotation, to be 
strictly mercantile. Twenty-five days across the Atlantic was 
an average passage ; we now do it in ten days, and it haa been 
done in nine I Making a rule of three question of it, with setting 
experience to work the problem, it will very soon be a mere swim 
across the Hellespont, although we do noi believe the present 
exquisites of Broadway will ever be the Leanders, even if the 
• loveliest Heros could be found to reward the feat 
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It is altogether bejjond our purpose — to sar nothing of our 
space — to be very statistical in this eubjecL We shall content 
ourselves with generalities, and as the facts are Dotorions, 
there is the less occasion to be demoostrative. It is fortu- 
nately a case, in which evidence is rendered unnecessary by 
general admission, and universal belief. We shall, however, 
not trouble ourselves with a chrouological balance-sheet, show- 
ing the profits of any one age, but confine ourselves to a rapid 
survey of (/le sum total of what has been achieved within 
twenty-one years, the time which it takes a young lady {so runs 
Hie popular fallacy) to arrive at discretion. For the sake of 
more accurately counting our gains, we shall divide our theme 
into now, and then. 2ww a message can be sent from Lon- 
don to Paris, from New- York to New Orleans, in a few 
minutes. In three weeks a lover can leave Boston for 
Liverpool, and return with hia bride er without her. In the 
old days, travellers went round Cape Horo, or Cape of (}ood 
Hope, if they were going to California, or India ; now they 
cut across the Isthmus of Panama, or Suea, and make a for- 
tune in the time their voyage would have consumed formerly. ' 

We can now do more in a day, than we could in a week 
twenty years ago. This makes our seventy years as good as 
near five hundred, to begin with. We are tlierefore getting 
pretty rapidly back to patriarchal longevity. We doubt u 
the antediluvians cut their teeth till their thirtieth year. Now 
a woman is married and has a family, when Sarah, Kachel and 
other ancient characters, were playing with their dolls, or 
learning their alphabet. We can conceive Methuselah quite 
a boy at ninety years, and crying over his hie, hmc, hoc; and 
twenty years afterwards, sprawling his full length in an inef- 
fectual attempt to walk over the^ns asinorum. At what age 
they finished their education, it would be difBcult to guess; 
judging by analogy, we should say, they were pretty well 

f round in the classics by the end of^the fourth century, which 
y the same rule, would bring them to comparative years of 
discretion, answering to a modern one-and-twenty. At what 
time a lady of those times confessed to being an old maid, we 
are somewhat in the dark ; perhaps they lived in hope till their 
seven hundred and twentieth vear — tnougb possimy the old 
woman's saying, while there's me, there's nope, may apply to 
marriage. 

The present discoveries of science are thus bringing us 
back, not the length of years, but what is far better — the abil- 
ity to accomplish as much in our seventy, as they did in their 
five hundred years ; and as science progresses, we shall doubt- 
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leas exteod our capatntj of living even beyond the Methuselah 
limit. A man can now go to India and back ia two montliB, 
which in seventj years (the natural term of life) would allow 
him four hundred and twenty viaita to India. Twenty yeani 
ago, it took nine or ten montns to make the same trip, which 
would oonsume in the same number of journeys three hun- 
dred and twenty years. In machinery the improvements are 
equally rapid. Our newspapers are multiplied at the rate of 
eleven thousand an hour, A field of wheat is reaped, and put 
in sheaves, by a machine, ia an hour, which formerly took a 
day. The human race very soon need not toil, bat merely di* 
rect: hard work will be done by steam. Horses themselvee 
are rapidly becoming obsolete. In a few years, like In- 
diana, they will he merely traditional. Steam itself, with its 
seventy miles an hour, is voted too slow; and electricity is fast 
superseding the iron horse, with its deep breathings, and 
smoke snortings. In the old times, it took a couple of centu- 
ries to get up a respectable town. N^ow, San Francisco starts 
up in a couple of years, with its accompaniments of trade, 
snipping, and enjoys popular tumults, a luxtiry worthy an 
older state of society. 

It requires very little imagination — indeed, is a mere 
calculation — to realize what our state will be hlty years hence ; 
given, what we have done in twenty, to know what we can do 
m fifty ; and as all progression is geometrical, our answer is more 
likely to be understated than exaggerated. Even now, we have 
an electric telegraph across the Straits of Dover. In ten years 
we shall have au electric telegraph across the Atlantic — for 
what is possible for thirty miles, is possible for three thousand. 
It was said by Lardner, that although steamers plied in the 
channel, they never could cross the Atlantic Tbis was ex- 
pressed only twenty years ago, by a man who had made the 
steam engine his study, and who was considered "a bit of a 
dreamer" into the bargain. In less than fifty years, we shall 
have electric communioatiou with every place on earth. 
Every man will have it laid to his own house, as the Groton is 
DOW. Electricity, magnetism, and machinery, will do all. 
IJvery description of the costliest wines will be supplied as gas 
is now : and possibly a man may then have his champagne, 
claret, or alienrycobblera cut off, if behindhand in paying the 
automaton who calls to collect the dues. 

Men and women will then have no harassing cares, or labo- 
rious duties to fulfil. Machinery will perform all work — 
automata will direct them. The only task of the human race, 
will be to make love, study and be happy. The very infanta 
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will be rocke<3 to sleep by proper mschinej — ^W6 have alreadr 
baby jnmpera. This is BumcieDt evidence of the coming mU- 
lennium of mothers. BallooDa will be made tractable, and a 
journey across the Pacific, or Atlantic, performed without sea- 
sicknees. Fancy the magnificent prospect of coming in sight 
of America, ourselves two miles in the air, seeing it all spread 
out as a map at one's foot. In this way the great mystery of 
the North Pole may be solved, and the question as to its be- 
ing a real pole, witb live bears climbing up it, or not, for ever 
set at rest. And what obscure nooks will it not open in Af- 
rica, that least explored of the ancient world, although twice 
the home of civilization in the Carthaginian and Egyptian 
empires. 

Then we shall be present at all ends of the earth at once 
— we shall have omniscience laid on — indeed, we shall hear 
of a revolution in London or Paris^tw Aoura before it happens, 
according to our timo^oQT newspapers must then be issued every 
hour to keep up with the spread of inowledge — for we ahall 
have all the occarrences of the world brought before na as 
they happen. Fekin will be only a ten minutes' post — but the 
perfection of machinery will render newspapers unneoessary 
— ^very man will have a room specially dedicated to science. 
There, upon a tablet on the wait, will a mechanical stylus 
trace down the news Sashing over the wires of that wonderful 
machine, which mar be truly called the nervous system of 
Kature. When "Tioaug America" is about to speak, a silver 
bell may ring simultaneously throughout the civilized world, 
oalling all who choose to listen, like the church chimes, toge- 
ther; if necessary. Lord John Kussell or Palmerston can re- 
ply, and the true Parliament of the world be held, without 
one man stirring from his fireside : whether it may be worth 
while to have tubes laid from Washington to London, Paris, 
St. Petersburgh, Pekin, Calcutta and Fort Adelaide, may in 
twenty years become a question for the engineers ; in that 
ease the Chamber of Deputies, or the House .of Commons, 
may be summoned to hear our great orators denounce the 
despots of the old world, and swell the chorus of Yankee 
Doodle when snng by our assembled citizens. 

This is no idle vision ; it is the result of a common rule 
in arithmetic — it is as inevitable as a train now starting at 
tlie City Hall, arriving at Harlem iu a half hour's time ; true 
an accident may happen in one case, or the world may come 
to an end sooner than we expect in the other; boilers and 
worlds will now and then burst in the best regulated families 
— but they are the exceptions and not the roles. Bushing back 
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in thought a ooiij)le of centuries to the Bpot where New- York 
fitands, and thinluag of it then, and looking at it now, who 
can doubt the sketch we have drawn of this day next jifiy 
years t That all onr subscribers may be alive then to congratu- 
late us upon our arithmetical accuracy, is our cordial wish ; 
but how many millions of subscribers the United States E©- 
view will then have, we have yet to invent a numeration table 
to express. 



"MY MIND MY KINGDOM IS." 

OldBooff. 

WEit though to mo wulth'i gliUcring prii«^ 
Bwutj'a aaft lip, and tiun«'i bri(^t raomi, 

Fortime in idle splean denies 
Far richer gifts Hun tiieae J own. 

WhAt item realilf iritlilioldi, 

Redonduit fancy still snppIiM, 
And is lier bliaafol dresnu tmfoldt 

AU that tn J iraUng hour dsniw. 

In beanty'i anna I sink to rtat^ 
From beautf'a lipa I Ttimm it«*I ; 

I woo not, jet I still am bl«st^ 
And aDboo^t raptures hoorlj fed. 

Sometimes the conqueror'B sword I wield. 
Like Sweden's madman daali awBj, 

And in some glorious Well-fought Seld 
Bsdnoe whole kingdoms to mj swaj. 

Anon I wear the laorell'd crown, 
llat deck'd some great, immortal's brow. 

And on all meaner bards look down, 
like monsroh on his slaves below. 

And though no house or land have I, 
To swell mj heart with vulgar prid^ 

Tve glorioDs eastlcs in the skj, 
Aad manors sdetehing tax and wide. 

llkeitan^7 preoioos jewels we; 

Ihe sun vouchsafes me shower* of gold; 
And in ridi Natnre's casket ran^ 

Tve boarded stores ot weahh imtdd. 
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^Dieii, loTe and imtiuie, tale four way. 

And &me depart on vagraat wing ; 
Cer &ncj'» empira while I sway, 
, I feel 'Tm every inch • king." 



THE RIGHT ONE; Ofi, MT WIFE. 

"Does any one know with certainty in -what language it 
waa that Adam uttered his tows of love to Ere?" inquired I 
yery gravely one day of a profeeaor of languages — a fhend of 
mine — who as gravely repfied : 

" Yes, most certainly I It was the identical language in 
■which Eve responded I " 

Admirably apoken, indeed; yet what a pity that it en> 
lightens me nothingT— a pity — ^yes, a great pity, that one 
knows so little about the course of love before the deluge! 
If one could but fish up a love tale from that period, it would 
possess far more fresbneas than any of our very latest novels. 
And that first love scene in the healthy morning of time, in 
the groves of Paradise I — ^how new, strange, and thrilling it 
must have been 1 

Ah ! Even now, in this many-thousand-year-old world, a 
gentle zephyr from the spring-time of that Paradise is breath- 
ing through the soul of every human being, who can aay, " I 
love 1 I am beloved ! " 

Food and raiment, business and home, distinctions of mine 
and thine, and the conventionalities and burdens which this 
world of ours, so full of regulations (but little resembling that 
old Paradise, I suspect), has thrown around us to tame our 
will, fetter our actions, and make us prosy and unsatisfied — 
all is forgotten in that moment, or rather all is changed, ideal- 
ized: a living spirit is breathed into the dust; not there is 
no dust — nothing but the fi*agrance of flowers. Then one 
touches not the earth, but dances, fiits, soars above it. This 
commonplace life glitters with gilded joys to each delighted 
son of Adam the moment he has found his Eve. Yet, Adam 
was the happiest man, for at his time there was but one Eve ; 
consequently he could not err in his selection, and she, on her 
part, could have neither choice or regret. But now, there are 
legions of us ! It is no easy matter for us to discern the right 
one among the innumerable swarms of Adam's children. If 
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every one would candidly relate hia adventure in that re- 
gion, the reault would be very instructive, and very amusing, 
too ; thus, not confident of my ability to instruct or amnse the 
world in any other way, I ehall now take the opportunity to 
relate my wanderings in search of the Eve I once adored in 
Bosa Gron. 

Ah, how beautiful she was I or rather how sweet, how 
charming, how bewitching 1 No worda can describe her. I 
was enamored of her, even when I was a cadet, and from the 
time I entered the fourth class, she has filled me with rap- 
tures. And never was there a woman more dangerous to a 
young man of a lively and susceptible heart. Her very co- 
quetry was BO natural, and mingled with so much gentleness 
and girlish grace, that it was impossible to behold in it any 
thing but the most angelic innocence. At the Military Aca- 
demy I read in my books her name only. Did I draw plans 
of forts and fortifications ? Rosa Gron stood there in the 
midst of our circles and (quadratures, and the only line I could 
follow was the road leading to her home. And when I visit- 
ed beautiful, flowery Grondale, her mother, in her quiet, affec- 
tionate manner, said : 

"My dear B , you must make yourself at home 

here 1 " 

" Certainly," I answered ; " I thank you." 

I made myself at home ; and so fasisinated was I, that I 
saw nothing, knew ootbing, and thought of nothing but Bosa. 
Grondale was always a gay place, abounding in amusements, 
and full of visitors. When the young folks desired an excur- 
sion on the water, or a ramble through the fields, it was al- 
ways my lot to make their arrangements, and to get their 
petition granted by her mother, for whom all the children en- 
tertained the greatest respect. On such occaaons she usually 
said: 

" My dear B , if you are to be one of the company, I 

shall be obliged to give my consent ; for I am sure you will 
look to the children and take good care of them." 

"Certainly," I answered; though, alasl I could not take 
care. of myself for my whole soul and attention was absorbed 
inSosa. 

Many others were enamored as well as myself; yet, I was 
confident that I alone enjoyed her preference. Sue had a 
manner of singing and accompanying herself on the harp, 
which would actually drive one crazy. From a little green 
book of mtisic, she would beg some one to select a favorite 
piece. Suppose, for instance, then, No. 5 was chosen. She 
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v«uld ask them vnth a cbarming smile, " Is H No. 6 that 
you wiflh ? " and then she would sing No. 5, with such sweet* 
aesa and expression as both to inflame the heart and melt it to 
tears. If she spoke of " the concealed feeliogs of the heart," 
one cotdd swear that she was a fountain of the divinest sensi- 
bility; and when she danced, one might be so struck with won- 
der, and so bewildered by her dazzling movementa, as almost 
involuntarily to fall headlong to the floor. 

At one time I was stung with jealousy. A certain Mr. 

T (some sort of a teacher of languages, I believe), once 

came out to Orondale, where he played and sung, and jab- 
bered French. All at once the feirBosa forgets me, to jabber 

French and dabble in music with Mr. T , and to play the 

agreeable to him as she had hitherto done to me. I new in a 
passioD, and rushed out of the house across the fields — ^heed- 
ing neither fence nor gate — plunged into the ditches, waded 
the brooks, and at length came home charged like a blunder- 
buss. But, lo I Mr. T had gone, and Rosa was as atten- 
tive to me as ever. Immediately I was enraptured as before, 
and convinced that the whole blame lay with me — that I was 
a Turk, a brute — ^yea, a real Othello of jealousy. 

For a long time I had been sighing and burning with pas- 
sion ; now I was resolved to woo. I was, indeed, very youne 
— hardly one-and-twenty — yet, I considered myself old 
enough. I held a lieutenant's commission, and was moreover 
the son of a father, who always spoke of " iny wife" as the 
greatest blessing of bis life ; thus I nad carried from the pater- 
nal roof the sweetest reminiscences of domestic felicity. The 
result of this was, that my imagination always embodied the 
greatest blisa in the form of " ray wife." 

After privately conning over several formulae for a decla- 
ration of love, I set out one day for Grondale, with a moss- 
rose in my hand. I was shockingly jolted over the moat 
miserable of roads, but the fair Rosa's smile was to reward me 
for all the torture I suffered. I heard myself repeatedly say, 
" I love you 1" and heard her as repeatedly respond, "I love 
yon I " In regard to living and household matters, I had not 
even the forethought of one of the favorite poets of our coun- 
try, who on mjirrying had provided one barrel of flour, a 
waffle-iron and a coffee-pot. My thoughts had been dwelling 
on " a cottage and a heart" only, and around the cottage there 
had bloomed many roses, and within my Rosa and myself. 
For the supply of all other things needfid, 1 had trusted to my 
excellent father. 

Oo my arrival at Grondale, I very unezpeotedly met two 
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gentlemen, quite as mucli eDchanted as myself, and alike cap- 
tivated by the allurementa of the same enchantrees. I pitied 
the sighing lovers, and lamented that they should he blinded 
by the hopes of that bliss, to which I waa confident I alone 
was entitled. Besides, with friends, one will not willingly 
place his light under a bushel — will not be deemed inferior to 
what one really is; in short, will let his light shine before 
men, especially when it reflects its rays upon one's self; there- 
fore, I resolved to give my rivals some nint of my position. 
Accordingly, one day, I lifted a corner of the veil which con- 
cealed the iace of my modest hopes. Then some singular dis- 
closures took place. My rivals lifted the veil also, and wo 
found ourselves all precisely in the same situation. We all 
sighed, alt hoped, allhad keepsakes which we kissed in secret, 
and all found ourselves very much in the condition of ser- 
pents biting their own tails. At these strange revelations, we 
till uttered exclamations of surprise, and on the same day set 
out for home, each in opposite directions. My father, surprised 
on seeing me so soon returned, exclaimed : 

"I thought it waa your intention to remain abroad for 
some time ! ' 

" It was," I replied with a sad expression of countenance, 
at the same time swallowing a huge sandwich ; "it was, but 
— I afterwards changed my mind.'" 

And here the matter rested ; the charm was broken, and 
for ever. I began to look at all roses — both those that had 
eyes and those that had none — with a morose and suspecting 
countenance, and to speak of forsaking " the illusions of life. 
I vowed to myself, that the next one I might select to be " my 
wife," should be in every respect a contrast to the beautiful 
but deceitful Kosa. I had been beguiled, as I thought, by the 
poetry of life, and now I was resolved to try its prosy 
realities. 

Oh I in what a noble form this new ideal appeared before 
lay eyes, as I entered one evening the saloon of^tne hospitable 

Mrs. A . Her daughter Abla stood by the table, occupied 

in setting it for tea. Every thing about ner — features, form, 
carriage — was plain, symmetrical, and elegant She looked 
like truth personified; or at Icast^ as I imagined, in compari- 
son with the fickle charms of Rosa. Instantly I was in rap- 
tures with that faultless Minerva-like statue, and thought only 
of " my wife." Abla, on the contrary, seemed to pay no at- 
tention to any thing but the table, and glanced neither. to the 
right or the left. All the cups being filled, she turned her 
h^d slowly, when, at the same moment, I heard a bass voice 
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calling out, " Lundholm I " Heavens I was that actnally her 
voice, or was it the angel of judgment calling, from the midst 
of that evening party, the sinner "Lundholm" to bis final 
account? Any thing else seemed more probable than that 

such a voice should issue from the mouth of Miss A . 

When, however, " Lundholm" approached the table to take 
the cups on his waiter, I discovered that this trumpet-voice 
had truly sounded frpm the lips of the lady I had but a mo- 
ment before adored, and whom I had ^-eady in my heart 
called " my wife." 

It was some time before I conld gain my composure. 
"Lundholm !" that name ; it rung awful echoes ramy ears for 
a long time I Yet after all, thought I, since nature has en- 
dowed Miss A with a basa voice, it ia proof of a good and 

amiable character, that she makes no efforts to disguise or . 
embellish it; it was a convincing proof of her love of truth, 
her simple and noble firmness of mind. How easily she could 
have cned " Lundholm 1 " in falsetto ; but even in such a 
trifle, she would not practise deception. Disdaining to please 
by any false appearance, she calls "Lundholm" in the natural 
tone God had given her. Is not this conduct even sublime? 
A woman that would thus cry out " Lundholm," would not de- 
ceive a man with any false words, or any affectation in her 
feelings, but would at once appear to be what she really is. 

I sought and obtained an introduction to the beautiful 
Abla. Well, her voice was not soft, nor, at a close distance, 
was it very rough either ; and her words — tbey were plain and 
substantia), while her face, by degrees, at length became lit up 
with a dazzling beauty; ray ears crept, as it were, into my 
eyes, and day by day, gazing at Abla's fair face, I found my- 
self insensibly brought under the dominion of love, and with 
eyes intosiuated by her beauty, I asked the lovely Abla if she 
would become " my wife," She answered, " Yea I " with a 
force of voice that almost frightened me. Now that we were 
betrothed, and I allowed a nearer approach to her beautiful 
form and features, I felt myself well satisfied. This feeling, . 
however, did not long contiuue. 

The interval between the engagement and marriage is a 
critical time— a time of vagueness, uncertainty and doubt — 
yet, a very beneficial season if not too long extended. Dur- 
ing its continuance, the preliminary steps are taken to a 
anion, which nothing but death should dissolve ; and if it 
should appear that the duet could not be harmoniously ex- 
ecuted, it IS not too late to terminate it peaceably. 

The first discord which interrupted the duet commenced 
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between myself and my betrothed, was not her bass voice, but 
alas I the very thing which should reconcile me to it, namely, 
her love of truth, or rather her disagreeable expression of it. 

It is an undeniable foot, and none is more willing to admit 
it than I, that every one errs in thought, word and deed ; but 
to be continually reminded of it by one's dearest friend, is not 
agreeable, and in reality leads to no improvement, especially 
when the reprover considers himself free from error or wrong. 
And the worst of it was, Abla never erred. Oh I if she had, 
and still better if she had confessed it, I would have fallen at 
her feet I But not She was faultless and perfect like her figure; 
she was always so precisely correct as almost to drive me out 
of my senses. I foresaw that her scrupulousness, and especial- 
ly her mode of teaching me to be better, might in the course 
of time bring me into the torments of hell ; the more so, as she 
would by no means comply with any wish of mine. It also 
appeared to me that her self-righteousness, and her uncharitable- 
ness towards others, were truly among the greatest failings in- 
cident to human nature. I therefore, one day, very earnestly ex- 
postulated with my beloved, and gave her my opmion or her 
faults, which gave rise to the performance of the following 
duet between us : 

She. I can behave in no other way. If you can't love me, 
you may just as well let it be. 

/. If you won't be amiable to me, I miist cease to love 
you. 

She. No matter. I will go my own way. 

/ But I will also go my way f 

She. Adieu then, sir I 

/. Adieu, miss I 

" And praised be God that it happened not too late," I 
thought, while, with my dismissall returned to my little country 
seat. At heart I did not feel much pain, but in my mind mucQ 
chagrin, and a secret hostility toward the whole female sex. 

In my mood of mind, it was particularly gratifying that 
one of my neighbors was nearly in the same predicament 
After a marriage full of strife, he had, some time since, been 
divorced from his wife, and was now driving about in a sulky 
on which was to be read in gilt letters : 

" Mieox Taut tenl qne mtl Mcompagni 1" 

I deemed the motto excellent, and my neighbor and I saw 
each other very often, and agreed most admirably in calumni- 
ating women. 

Luring the intervals, I occupied myself with books and 
agriculture. 
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I hold books and learaing in high esteem. Their hamble 
servant, I bow to the dust for them ; yet I know not how it 
is, mj feelings toward them have always rested at that point, 
nam^;, esteem and regard ; love never wonld thrive in that 
soil. Agriculture brought me into communion with nature^ 
and nature is sublime. Yet, Adam was not satisfied with Par- 
adise alone — when in possession of his Eve, he for the first 
time awoke to true life and happiness — and I, who certainly 
had no paradise, oftentimes felt myself very lonely. Trees ara 
too insensitive to afSDrd any sympathy to a desolate heart, 
and the only sympathy I got from the mountains was an 
echo — the most melancholy sound in nature. No I heart to 
heart, face to &ce, that alone is life, and hand in hand to roam 
'mid scenes of rural health — together to consult for the good 
of dependents — to share the cares of home — to live, thinlc 

love, enjov together ; Oh I * * * " My wife" played 

continually in my imagination. 

My experiments on love's soil had, however, made me dis- 
trustfuL I despaired of ever being happy according to my 
ideal of happiness, which a friend of mine described as " repos- 
ing in the shade of a slipper." I become dejected, and having 
wasted some dozens of segars, and quarrelled with my neighbor 
for his everlasting lamentations over the frailties of the sex, 
I one day took a single carriage and drove out to find some 
amusement. 

I directed my course toward the residence of a man, who, 
ever since my stay at the Military Academy, had been my 
friend, and had often entreated me to visit him. He was mar- 
ried, and the father of eight children. " That is a great num- 
ber," thought I; yet it was not too large, as a single day spent 
with the family was enough to prove, and to give me an idea 
of a heaven on earth. His wife was the soul of all. 

" It is she," said the husband, " who rendera me and all ao 
happy:" but she said, "It is he." 

"My friend," said I, one day addressing him, "how did 
yoa manage to make yourself so happy in your married 
state?" 

" Why," he answered smiling, "I have played a trick in 
Bocret." 

"A trick 1 For mercy's sake, tell me how and what!" 

" Well, from the time I was a youth, I always prayed to 
God t» give me a good wife." 

" There's the rub," thought I ; " then I must remain single, 
for to play such a trick never yet came into my mind ; and 
without the special guidance of God, I shall never venture to 
select 'my wue.'" 
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My friend's wife had a aieter in the house, to whom howCT- 
er no one could be attracted, on account of her want of per- 
sonal charms, but while conversing with hei*, one was uQcon- 
Bciously drawn near to her by the gentle ^anxa of her mind, 
and her kind and delicate deportment. She waa beloved by 
every one in the house, and was cheerful and amiable to aU 
except me, towards whom her manner was cold and reserved. 
I was almost disheartened at this conduct, which truly grieved 
me, for I had begun really to feel some attachment for the 
lady. 

My situatioQ was now quite different from what it had been 
when in love on previous occasions. I had then suffered my< 
self to be dazzled and led by the charm of external graces — 
here I had become attached to a soul, and spiritual beauty only 
had won my heart. 

But this noble Boull whv was I so indifferent to it? 

My friend told me that Maria had heard me spoken of as 
a very light-minded person — a person who amused himself 
with breaking engagements. Gracious heavens I was that 
then my fault? Could I be light-minded, who felt myself 
created for a pattern of faithfulness 7 Impcssible that I could 
be guilty of such cruel injustice I No. True as my name 
was Ooastantine, Maria should do me justice ! and from that 
time I began to follow her whenever she left me. Had I not 
to convince her, that I waa not the light-minded, fickle person 
that had been represented to her ? It was, indeed, no ea^ 
task to perform ; yet I finally succeeded; and she, after having 
put me upon a trial, which I went through with nobly, con- 
sented, in compliance with my wish, still farther to try me 
by a — union for life. 

During the time we were betrothed, she esclumed a few 
times with raptures, " Oh ! how glad I am that even you have 
faults 1 I now feel myself less alone, less unhappy with mine t " 
This pleased me very much, the more sa as I saw that while 
she passed by my faults with kindness, she did not overlook 
her own. 

The day was appointed for our wedding, and I ordered a 
carriage for two persons from the coach-maker. G-uests were 
invited, and Maria and I were married. Nothing can be 
more common, except, perhaps, the feet, that we, " my wife" 
and I, agreed to look upon the wedding ceremony &om a se- 
rious pomt of view, to endeavor to realize it, and make it s 
iact in our life. The result has been, that having been mar- 
ried for twenty years, we now love each other better, and en- 
joy a more unmixed happiness, than we did in the beginning 
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of oar marriage. We have, therefore, drawn the conclusion, 
that the married life is an unhappy one, not, as asserted by 
manj, because of its indissolubility, but because the spiritual 
meaning of the marriage tie is not realized. 

About the bliss of the honey-moon one most not speak to 
me. That is dove-cooing onlyl Not Husband and wife 
muBt walk thorny paths together — ^together break into the 
remotest depths of life, through good and bad fortune — 
mtiat forgive and be forgiven, and thua love each other the 
more and better 1 Then, by degrees, wonders will be pro- 
duced — then they become mutually renewed with beauty, al- 
though their cheeka and foreheads are ploughed with farrows 
— then they grow younger to each other, though year is 
added to year. It then becomes a truth, that worldly troubles, 
misfortunes and blighted hopes can no more obscure the sun 
of their happiness, because he beams radiantly and clear from 
the heart and countenance of a friend. It then becomes a truth, 
that while their earthly days draw toward their close, they 
feel with increased confidence, that their life and their love 
shall never end, and that supernatural things are q^uite natu- 
ral ; for the deeper, the more earnestly we penetrate life, the 
more it reveals its mysteries of divine and heavenly beauty. 

Many wedded ones have such a blessed experience I None 
has, however, with more beautiful colors painted the power of 
faithful love than Shakspeare, who was inspired by the hap- 
piness of his own matrimonial life, passed with his affection- 
ate wife, Ann Hathaway. 



THE STRIPES AND STARS. 

Hul to the Flag aloft that flies 
WLere'er the brinj waters flow ; 

And as it flutters in ibe akica, 

Freedom proclaims to friend and fo«i 



To glorious stripes and Stan all hail I 

Ne'er maj disgrace jonr Bplendor* mar ; 
Bnt glol7 wait Ihee in the gale, 
Aa in the bloodj game of war. 
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Oh t iQjif that baoner Daver Btrilca 

To any flag aloft that &et, 
But in the figbt and »torm alike, 

fittll brighter wave and higlicr riM^ 

SHI guid* onr ahipa where'er they go, 
Bright emblem of Toang Libert; ; 

The itBTB to bght u* to the fo^ 
Hie atripea to irio ui Tiatoiy. 



POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INTERNAL IM- 
PBOTEMENTS. 

In a fonner number of this Review we discussed the right 
of the General GoverDment to engage in such undertakiugB 
as the Paci£o Railroad. We will dow very brieflj consider 
ita power to itoprove rivers and harbors. 

If a river flows through, or between, two or more States, 
each has a proprietary right within ita own territory, subject 
to the common law condition diat it shall do no act to impair its 
proper use by the other. A navigable stream within the limits 
of a single State, is, of necessity, a common highway to the 
people of the State. The provision of the Constitution, there- 
fore, which insures to the citizens of other States equal privi- 
leges and immunities with the citizens of the States where 
^ey may happen to be, makes such navigable stream or river 
a common highway to the people of all the Stales. It may 
be, therefore, doubted, whether there was ever any necessity 
for the laws of Congress, which declared certain rivers and na- 
vigable waters to be common highways, except in those cases 
where the waters lay within the limits of a single State. In 
such instances, even as decided by Chief Justice Marshall, in 
the case of the Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, in 1829, the 
waters remain under the control of the State, until such time 
as Congress may assert jmisdiction over it. 

But conceding in the fullest manner that Congress may 
declare navigable streams flowing through, or between, two 
or more States, to be public highways, has the General Go- 
vemment the right to improve them 7 

In the Brst place, what is a public highway, as known to 
the law ? It is a way open to all — to the citizen no leas than 

TOL. II.~-VO. IT. 18 
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to the agent of the Government It is the free privilege of the 
oommunitj at large to travel npoD it. But this right of com- 
mon highway confers no property upon those who enjoy it 
They have the right of user, not of ownership. The title 
to the bed of the stream, in the case of a river, remains in the 
State or in the Biparian proprietors. The government has, 
for this reason, no more right to interfere with the natural 
course of the stream, or to meddle with it in any way, than 
the public ; nor the public than any one man who may enjoy 
it as a highway. The declaring a river a public highway does 
not vest it in the State, but only secures its unimpaired en- 
joyment for the public It does not become public property, 
as the public lands are property, for it is not liable to any pri- 
vilege of sale or disposition, nor can be diverted or divided, 
as it might be if it were public property. 

The Government can regiilate commerce between the 
States, not only by water biit upon land. It is impossibly 
therefore, to draw from this power any right to improve navi- 
gable streams. For if the regulation of commerce will au- 
thorize it to improve a river, which has been declared a com- 
mon highway, it will also authorize it to reconstruct a road 
which a State has declared a common highway, with the 
permission of the State — and thus the whole right to make 
railroads and canals, already, we think, sufficiently refuted, 
would be conceded. 

But it may be asked, has not the General Government the 
right to remove ohetructions, which accumulate fh)m year 
to year, or to prevent their recurrence? This is a question of 
more difBculty, Any man who travels upon a highway has a 
right to remove a stone from it which obstructs tne free pas- 
saga A boatman may lawfully pull up a snag. The Riparian 
proprietors, be they States or individuals, may doit: for they 
are the owners of the bed of the stream, and may do any act 
which does not obstruct the navigation and free use of the 
waters. But the Government occupies a different position. 
Its agents may act as other citizens ; but the Goverament, 
which is an artificial bein^, can do no act, save such as is 
authorized by the Constitution. 

Nor is there any difficulty resulting from such a conatmo- 
tion. Our only mode of reasoning with regard to navigable 
rivers, which are declared common highways, is to assimilate 
their case to the well known law, regulating other common 
highways. As the general charge of repairing highways lays, 
at common law, upon those within whose precincts they are, 
although they be the King's highways, and 00 though navi- 
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gable rivers be declared the common bighwaya of the people 
of the UQit«d States, yet, the right ana duty to keep them 
open as euch, belongs to the State or States through which 
they pass. They have the power to do so. They possess all 
the rights, which they did not concede to the General Govern- 
ment, and can, ther^ore, singly, or by agreement, with the 
assent of Congreas, enter upon any system of improvement 
they may choose to attempt. The right to remove an ob- 
struction in a highway belongs to every man, if be be a 
stranger even ; much more then does he possess it, when he 
owns the bed of the river, or ad medium JUutTijas is the case 
with States divided by navigable streams. Thus, all the 
States interested in removing obstructions from oar rivers, 
may accomplish this result without invoking the assistance 
of the Government. 

But another view has been taken of this sabject. It has 
been said, that the Government has a right to improve such 
rivers as communicate with ports of entry. This position 
assumes that Congress has the right to establish a port of entry 
wherever it may please. It does possess the legal right to 
ereate a port of entry wherever a canoe may enter. But 
shall it be said, that by virtue of this power it may deepen 
the shallow creek from the ocean to the appointed spot, until 
a frigate can be floated to its docks? The constitutional 
power has a reasonable boundary. As only navigable streams 
are properly common highways, so ports of entry ought to be 
establisned only where tne waters are by nature open to com- 
merce, or where they have been, by competent authority, 
made capable avenues of commerce. If the establishment of 
a port of entry on the upper Missouri, or Mississippi, gives 
the Government the right to open the whole channel to the 
sea, then fixing such a port on the shallowest creek would 
give a right to deepen it throughout its entire length. The 
stream should be by nature navigable, to justify Congress in 
establishing a port of entry at any point. It cannot gain the 
power to improve it by so slender an artifice. 

The same moral limitation holds in the case of harbors. It 
may protect its marine by artificial harbors, or it may build forta 
for land defence. But in ourjudgment,asit cannot itself impor^ 
neither can it construct harbors, or make them safer, for thesake 
of commerce only. It protects the industry of the citizen and 
of the several States, by its treaties, laws, and physical power. 
It levies do duty except on what is imported mto the several 
States. And it leaves the citizen and the several States with 
the full possession of their domestic resources, to make their 
local harbors fit aod convenient for their own use. 
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If the fiict that tte Government derires reTenue from the 
commerce of a State imposes on it the obligation to keep open 
the ports of that State, and to improve the navigation of the bays 
and rivers leading to them, why ia it not eqaally justified m 
providing dry-docks for the repair of the vessels oy which the 
cargo is brought, or in of&cering the merchant vessels, on the 
eafe arrival of which, ite revenue chie6j depends? 

There is no end to the measures capable of Justification on 
the ground of the incidental relation of revenue to commerca 
and industry, if such arguments obtained hold upon the public 
mind. 



BLEAK HOUSE. 

At length our anxiety is relieved, our fearfiil excitement 
ia ^ieted 1 

Mr. Charles Dickens has shut up Bleax House, and put 
the key in his pocket 

The curtain has fallen on the last and twentieth act of the 
interesting melo-drama — the novel of Bleak House is ended. 

Harper's Magastiae, which, like the moon, shines by bor- 
rowed (not to say stolen) lights, has lost its brightest star, and 
must cruise in sear^ of some new British prize wherewith 
to entertain us poor American savages, who can't even write 
our own magazines, if great book-publishers are to be cre- 
dited. 

The final catastrophe is not bo alarmingly strong as might 
have been expected. In fact, we were rather disappointed at 
not getting something more startling, as a finale irom a gen- 
tleman, who had — 

1. Killed Mr. Crook, by spontaneous combustion. 

2. Poisoned oflFa mysterions opium-eater and law-writer. 
8. Sent a mad chancery suitor beyond the troubles of this 

world and all earthly litieation. 

4. "Moved on" poor Joe to sach an extent, that he bad (as 
the spirit-rappera say) begun to move "in quite another 
^here." 

6. Caused a lady of fashion to die at the door of a grave- 
yard. 

6. Made a French lady's maid shoot old Tulkinghom, the 
attorney, with an old Boman in fresco for her accomplice. 
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Not to mentioii tbe death of a baby or two, witb some leSB 
important characters, and a young lady's beauty destroyed by 
the Bmall-pos, aoarcely the leaat cruel feature of Mr. Dickena' 
moat murderous system of noveliam ! 

Well, afler all this slaughter of men, women, babies, and 
beauty, we certainly did expect a consistent endiag, to so con- 
sistent a beginning and middle. 

But Mr. Dickens laughs at consistency. 

He writes on as hard as he can, without looking behind 
him, till he finds that he has full a couple of sheets to wind 
np in. Now, in the space of two sheets, a dexterous author 
might surely kill off the balance of hie personages, leaving, 
of course, tme alive to tell the fatal story. Eugene Sue would 
have done it in a page if necessary. We could have done it 
ouraelves in a sheet, even though we had resorted to the bold- 
est devices ; such, for example, as an earthquake, a plague, a 
famine, or any other form of battle, murder and sudden 
death. 

But Dickens foils ingloriously at the conclusion of his 
campaign. " He caves in," if we may use the expression in a 
solemn critical article, and not only leaves the young lady, 
whose autobiography he writes, alive (though marked with 
small-pox), but actually married and happy. It is true, that since ' 
Moses, authors have not been in the habit of describing their 
own deaths. But why spare old Jamdyce? As for Ada, 
she is, of course, left alive. And why of course ? Because 
the death, at the dose of her adored husband, the unfortunate * 
young Rick, victim of Vholes and chancery, renders her life 
not worth taking, so dreary and sad is its future te contemplate. 

The thread, on which nang loosely the incidents of Bleak 
House, is an English chancery suit, " Jarndyce and Jamdyce," 
at tbe conclusion of which Eichard Carstone, married to hia 
cousin, dies, worn out by anxiety, as others hare died before 
him. The plot of the narrative requires no description. 
There is none. 

The aim of the story is to upset the Court of Chancery, 
with its fearful system of delays and endless expenses. 

To this we see no objection. But we do not think that Mr. 
Dickens has really touched the question. In reality, he has 
told us nothing of the Court of Chancery, beyond a general 
statement, that it is a nuisance. Whether a novel is the best 
' medium for advocating law-reforms, we do not pretend to de- 
cide. At any rate, we need not argue a questiou which Mr, 
Dickens himself has not even attempted seriously to ar^e. 

As there is no plot in Bleak House, we cannot criticise its 
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artistic construction. When we state, that the majority of the 
characters being killed off, Esther Summereon, the autobio- 
graphical heroine, msniesayoung doctor in spit«ortbe small- 
pox, and that he is quite satisfied 'with the arrangement, we 
nave said all that is necessair on the subject. 

Every body knows that Dickens excels m^nly in descrip* 
tion. 

He throws an interest about a coal scuttle, or an old chest 
of drawers, which few novelists can impart. He is also great 
in human specimens. Each of his charactere is an individo- 
ality. The most interesting things, therefore, to examine in 
Bleak House are its inhabitanta. 

Let us begin with Skimpole— Harold Sktmpole, the gen- 
tleman whom natural ohild-like simplicity causes him to 
ignore the value of money. This character is a caricature of 
Leigh Hunt, and is that of a very amusing, mean, and impu- 
dent vagabond. 

Most assuredly there is retribution in store tot every 
crime. 

When Leigh Hunt slandered his deceased friend and bene- 
factor, BrRON, one might have imagined that the contempt of 
all noble and good men was in itself sufficient punishment. 
But, behold I the great painter of men and manners of the 
age comes, with a whip of scorpions, to lash once more the 
poor disreputable old lioeller, ere his departure to that mys- 
terious world of which so much has been said and written, 
whilst so little is actually known — so little that, in fact, we 
need not attempt to describe it 

Perhaps Andrew Jackson Davis, who saw the ghost of an 
Lishman ascend to the third sphere ; or Horace Greeley, who 
accepted the Fish and Fox girls, as his prophets, could assign to 
tiie hapleaa Skimpole his probable future destination. 

We are no Dantes, and do not pretend to edit an Inferno, 
for our readers. 

Of Mr. Jabndtce, we have only to remark, that he is a 
very amiable old gentjeman, very much imposed npon by Mr. 
Skimpole, and rather a brilliant specimen of the " Heavy 
fikther" than otherwise. 

Esther Summerson, is so nice a ^rl, so affectionate, do- 
mestic, and all that sort of thing, that she captivates every body, 
including Mr. Woodcourt, a highly respectable and good- 
hearted yoang doctor, who ultimately mames her. She is «dled 
" Dame Durden" by her friends, and tella her own story in a 
very modest manner. So very quiet an angel is she, that we nev- 
ec could feel any desire to make her personal acquaintance in re- 
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al life. We ftel oni^^eB, with all humility be it spoken, a 
great deal too wicked to associate with such aggravaticglj 
perfect virtue. 

What says Schiller — the German poet 7 "I hat^vice, and 
doubly detest it, chiefly for causiag so much cant about virtue 
itself.'* 

"Then you detest virtue?" 

" I would it were practised by all, and, God willing, the 
won2 never were mentioned again I" 

Ada is also perfect, but we forgive her perfection for the 
Bake of her beauty, to which H. K. Browne has done Justice, 
with his usual felicity and taste, in the illustrations. 

BiOHABD CABaroiTE, who marries his cousin Ada and fel- 
low ward in Chancery, is a spirited young man, who takes so 
deep an interest in his Chancery suit that he neglects every 
thing else, and dies as we have mentioned. There are plenty 
of young men like him in the world. 

Ikspeotob Bucket, is a really good portrait of an efiectlva 
police officer. 
' SiCALLWEED, 18 a queer old usurer, who throws pillows at 
his wife, and calls her a " Brimstone chatterer." 

Joe, is a poor boy, a crossing sweeper, whom the London 
Police are constantly telling to " move on." 

Mb. Tueveybbop is a dancing master, an admirer and imi- 
tator of the late George IV., and a great man for " deportment." 

Mbs. Jellybt is a philanthropist by profession, and so 
deeply interested in the Negroes of " Boorioboola-Gha" and 
"Africa" generally, that she lets her household affairs go to 
radc and ruin. 

TuitEiHQHOBN 18 an old dry lawyer — a hard case. 

Ladt Dedloce is the object of his persecution, from his 
knowledge that Esther Summerson is her illegitimate child by 
the law writer. She is well portrayed, and is, to our taste, the 
only female character of any interest in the book. She is a 
proud, noble woman, who has sinned (in the parlance of the 
Bainte), and is consequently an object of some interest, from 
the fact that she is not quUe perfect of her kind, like Esther, 
Ada and Co. It is quite a relief to be able to pity this great 
lady in all her pomp and beauty, after staring in stupid admi- 
ration at the juvenile paragons we have mentioned. 

GUPPT is one of Dickena' monsters. He is a lawyer's clerk, 
80 disgustingly vulgar and stupid, that we doubt his poasibility. 

Ghadband is a capital satire on the canting, low-cla^ 
preachers of England. 

GsoBQE the trooper, is a flne manly and satisfactory im- 
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personation, as are also his friends Mrs-Bagnet, "dte old girl," 
and her husband. 

Of course, Bleak House has plenty of sparkling dialogue 
to fill up.theintervalB between the nturaers and sudden deatoa. 
But there is a great deal of tedious matter in the book, unless 
we are much mistaken, and the public is much fonder of do- 
mestic details than we imagine. 

Dickens is — ^to use a German formula — a terribly obifctive 
writer. He describes the external, as an indication of the in- 
ternal ; but profound analysis of thought or feeling is strange to 
him. He hardly draws his characters from a just point of 
view. He takes them as they may be, or appear to be, and 
gives aa it were a hasty impression. In this respect he differs 
widely from the great Bakac, who wrote iu hia novels the lifb 
of hia age, with all the care and penetration of a cosmopolite 
philosopher, and the precision of a man of science. 

Dickens makes no such pretensions ; he is simply an En- 
glishman of the middle class, with limited sympathies and limit- 
ed knowledge. He does not ride on the advanced ideas of the 
age. He seems to hesitate on the brink of the great river Of 
pro^^ss, and fear to plunge headlong into its current. 

Just as Bulwer ia a a superfici£ aristocrat, Dickens is a 
superficial democrat Hence their popularity. They write 
" easy things to understand," things which every body knows, 
familiar facts, and commonplace morality. Bulwer is quite as 
commonplace in his sphere, as Dickens in his. They keep re- 
tail stores in the literary mart, and all we can say for them 
after all, is, "success to trade," 

Homer and Shakspeare will be always read, because valor 
and heroism and grand storms of passion will always neces- 
sarily interest human nature. But Bulwer and Dickens will 
pass away with the manners they describe. They are no po- 
ets, not because they do not write verse (which, perhaps, is 
merely an imperfect sort of prose after all), but because Ihey do 
not write well, because they spin out their works for money, 
because their standard of excellence is low — their styles diffuse, 
vnl^r and cockneyfied. 

There is an open field for genius. 

Get up some one, and write a match [gainst Bulwer and 
Dickens 1 Li sober earnest, it is not half so difficult as it 
looks. 
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ON THINGS IN GENEKAL. 

W« ww« Meted in our edilarial room, giring aadienee, a* ia onr eurtom. to 
all Om moat dutiDgaiahed irritem and lavaru in Anierioi, uid entertainiag them 
■with our twnal urbanity, whan in the midst of the oongratolationa whioh we 
were receiving on tha gigantio aaccesa of onr Rnriew, a aciiffle wai heard out- 
■ide. In another moment the door was bant open, and our two footmen, in 
their laat Pari* lirerie^ name ata^^ring in, clDeety paraned hj a Ull 
geotleman ia monetoehe, flonrishing a roll of manuiaript above hia head, 
sud geatJculatiDg furiouilj. He bad aoarcely enured when ha commauced 
bakngaing ui, uttering all aorta of Bnathemaa agaioat onr great couutrj, and 
making frequent incoherent alluaioae to Bow BbIIb, and " wooden walla.'' 
T^om thi^ and his peculiar mode of avoiding the letter "H," we eonoluded be 
waa an Engliahman. IHb anppoeition he confirmed bj proclaiming himaelf to 
be an ariatocTaC, and coaaigning democraej to eternal perdition. He wound 
up hj flinging the roll of US. on onr table, demanding one hundred dollars, 
■ad that it ahould be printed in the forthcoming Dumber on pain of inataut 
de«th. He looked » aavage that we felt it would be injudidous to refnae, so 
we drew hhn a cheek for the monej, on receiTing which he ruahed off, abating 
na Ter; fteely , and anaoondng his eternal adherence to the Britiah conatitutioo. 
We sabseqnentlj learned that on his way down stairs be knocked down both 
our footmen, beetowing on them the opprobrious epithet of " FlaakieA.* 

On opening the MS , he hod left, we found it to contain the followiag rabid 
poem, signed Alexander Smith. Can it be possible that oac enei^tia Mead is 
one and the same with (he new poett 

■WE5TEEX CITIES. 

rd beard so much about the West 
That I resolved the truth to test ; 

So off I started 
To eee theae dtiee, big and grand, 
Keh wonders of the Western land — 

These men great hearted — 
These enterpriung, fearless chap^ 
So read J with percuauon eapi^ 

And knives, the bowie. 
Bat since I've seen the towns and crew, 
They're not snch lions bj a few, 

Kor half BO ahowj 
As fancy painted them before 
I eoBsted down Ohio's shore. 

Mj joung illusions 
Are gone to tatters, torn to mgs; 
I found these Weatern Brobdignags 

Here LiUipntiuu. 
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To prove the matter TU take dawn 
A portnut of & Weitera town ; 

Ana beg to state, I 
Hera do a geoeral ontline fill 
That fita St. Loni^ LoaiiTille, 

Or CSndniatL 
They're all alike eioept id name ; 
Their iMaenaB dall b >11 the aame. 

By Jove 1 I'd rather 
Hvo yean of life b Paris live, 
Hmu Id a Wettein oity thrive 

A gnst-grandbthar ! 

Elratt aodally— the men are borei, 
And live by loafing round thur atorcL 

Tleir coDverealioo 
li oenta and dollare, dollars, oeota i 
• Tliej drink bad brandy, raise their r«Dt^ 

Aod swell llie oation 
By Germao peawui^ Irish Celt 
Sncb life a Faradise is felt— 

Snob men, no woodrr, 
Tltiok, after being starred >o long, 
Here poetry scarce worth a song, 

And art • blonder. 

Hiey (east their eyes on tawdry print* 
fna France, bedaubed in rainbow tinla. 

They are the bven 
Of stories inch ts Reynolds writei^ 
Of ardent seeaes and savage fights, 

Id yellow oovers. 
Hieir jonmals prate of liberty, 
In language to a oritic's eye 

EnoDgh to daiua her. 
Ea«h editor silsin his chair. 
And Mribbles with eomplaoeDt air 

Id scorn of grammar. . 

They talk about the mighty Wwt ; 
Tet bend to Ea*l«m talenf s intt, 

like slaveg in Turkey 
Bend to the Saltan, or alar 
As cringe bis serfs before the Cnr 

Id regions mnrk)r. 
Their god is peddling rolgar sel^ 
Personified by golden pelt 

No park or terrao^ 
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Ho gBrdan trmh, or pleanra grooBd, 
Within thair praoincti out ba (bond. 
No fonatain tturt ii ; 

But all it diy, u drj- aa dntt: 
Wit dke Bod iDtellect mnat rnat 

Id BQoh a regioD, 
Dtj- ia Uie heart and dry tlie amd. 
Tharc i« tha mind a raosnt htoU : 

Tliar* ^ea raligioD 
Haana politio, and politic* 
Uean aimplj hov, b^ aoj trtoln, 

To grttf at plaG«a. 
No ahame aSact«d then is knowit; 
Ifone bloah the aavaga graad to own 

WhiBh all dthoaa. 

A irnae of nida unlottared man. 

Who boild and Usde, and acoin tha pan, 

niere breedand traffic; 
Nor vbilat th«y eat and drink their fill. 
Can modern Horaije work them ill 

In metrta Sap[Aic. 
But when the bo; affaets the mai^ 
Andf tnrna opon the armj'a Tan 

With fonngater boaatin^ 
W«, who with eompa« eram the de«i^ 
Kmj bid the Aaoca meaanre keep 

Who jet are cowting. 

To ui, belonge the toil of thought. 
For m, the bjgone agea wron^^ 

Am we are toiiiag 
■ For that young, proud, barbarian Waal, 
Uopunted yet, with arms or cr«a( — 

Here hunger foiling. 
To them the bard rough work to make 
The home, for which the poor lonake 

Thur woee abjHnal, 
For land* where ^rork and plenty dwell 
In oontrait eharp aa Heaven to Hell 

To klngdoma diamaL 

To «neb bright Joya — good reaaon why I 
Earope'a half-«tarTed iMrbarian* fij ; 

And Eaatem rowdier 
Oamblera and bankmpta. Of all kind* 
Bare men of enltiTatad mind^ 

The ragged erowd ii. 
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Ttraa rooh a crowd, of old at Ronw, 
Benaatli QuiriDm found a home, 

Nor let hb Mora them ; 
Gold mnrt be had, before we gild. 
And meo, w« think, miut ciUea build 

Ere fhey adorn them. 

We bed jiwt received the proof of the foregoing, end were nnuang npon the 
etrange view* which foreignera take of our fineet inetita^n^ when our aequaint- 
auce. Sna^er, bora WiiconHu, called in to fee ue. Snagger ia a walluDg areenal. 
He earriea a revolTer iu each pocket, bowiekuivea in hiebool^ a cow-hide in hia 
bat^ and an Arkaneas tooth-pick dowtL hia back. Soa^^ baa fought It wia 
he who killed DoUj the greet duelliit Hej fought sitting up to their neeki 
in barrels of gunpowder, and firing iron buUete at one aoother. DoUj's barrel 
ignited first, and hie remains were colleeted with great difficulty. Snagger was 
glad to see ui^ and with usual western curiosity look the proof we were reading 
out of onrhaodi, and seatii^ himself on the Boor, with bis feet on the arebitraTe 
of the door, be oemmeneed tlie perusal of the saTsge docnment He had re*d 
about three ituitaa when we saw hint deliberately rise, take a knife out eaeb 
boot, and pistols frtmi all hia pocket*; the Arkinaes tooth-pick wa* gently diswn 
frcimhisback,BndUie cow-hide uncnrled itself from hiehat Helaid all thoee On 
the tabl^ and then taming grimly to me, demanded Hr. Smith's address. "I'm 
bound to kill this 'ere darn'd fellow. I am, by thunder I 111 tickle him until 
he'd run up the shadow of a greased pole. I will." Such were Snagger'a fero- 
cioua words. Wa trembled. The terrible eonsequftncea of oar weakness in 
printing t£is savage effuuon, and the probable reeolt of a meeting between two 
such terrible characters as Smith and Snagger nuhed upon na in a moment. 
Im^na two eometa having it ont in a struggle for the championihip of epaee, 
and the lodiacal belt, Imagine Vesuvius and Etjia fighting a duel with lava 
and red-hot rocks. Imagine — in abort nothing one could imagine would give 
an J idea of what would take place if Smith and Snagger met. Our duty rose np 
sternly before ui ; we refuwd to give up Smith's addreaa. Snagger threatened: 
wa were firm. Snagger seized the proof, and muttering dim threats vanished. 
Next day be sent ni the annexed reply, saying that he wiaa't aemntomed to fight 
with such weapons, bnt be must have it ont with Smith somehow or other. He 
(iuther threatened that if we did not print said reply, he would desolate our 
hearth, concluding with the ominous word^ " of what use is all the world to a 
man, if his wife is a widow I" What were wa to dot with a large and lovely 
family looking up to us for support; with the whole nation dependent on us for 
political and literary food — we could not sacrifice so valuable a life, so we 
printed it. It will be perc^ved that our estimable friend Sna^er handles Uie 
[Hstol better than the pen. His ideas are rather cloudy, and his grammar 

A cockney on his tmveti went 
Out through our Western ContiDeat 

For inspiration. 
Sick of the world, of himself sick, 
He doubled off in double quick — 

On SI 
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Sabead wuhll otMotmnai Btu^ 
Not ut«ri>kt Qtoa (■), bat Vtoiii, iSaxa, 

And Uiu«, CUo, 
Tet waxod h« fiirioiu wlien be fbnnd 
FtrDMtUB not asch Wecten monud, 

Nor Helicon OMo. > 

He laughed and sneered at all he aaw, 
• Aod swore their justice iras'nt law. 

Heir porkers, gammon, 
Baw "Rowdies,' "Gambler^' "Baokrnpta" and 
"Half-etarrtd barbarians" o'er the laud 

To swear and damn on. 
We know not what the writer mean* ' 
Save 'tia-'tie got do pork and l>«aiu 

In Cincinnati, 
Bnt then, hia brittUng venea shout 
* Hi* stnbbom head is not without 

A hogffUh strata. 

He calla them lillipntianl, and 
• Of ooane the ooatcit's made to hand. 

He's Brobdignagger J 
And struts abont as though he might 
l^ead bU these "smaU" folk out of sight. 

Least, make 'em stagger ; 
Bat finds like GulliTer, that ehap^ 
So very uraiil coit give him rape, 

Tho' free trma swa^or, 
And e'ea their smallest pointa give lum 
A stat^ by contrast; in each Umb 

As sore aa dagger. 

He strivee laboriontlj to pelt 

Each "German peasant," "Irish Cel^ 

Vith puna and gutter. 
And thinks, no donbt, it Terj bad 
Vbile he lack'd finwf— these "Uiafvri' had 

Both — brad and butter. 
He swears the brandy, meQ and rents 
Are drunk and high, and shouting Tints 

Eis meen a dozen. 
And looks abont intent to scan 
Each honeet ConsiD-Qermaa maa 

As Gennan eown. 

He damns them all in 'sapphio" Terse, 
Damns them as "borea° and "swindlei^" worse 
Than Peachem Loekit — 
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Duiini all, MTC dollan, plain it u 
He'd none, ot they'd b« datmtud in hit 
CapacioaB pookel. 

" Nor puffed hy pride, nor nmk by B^^Mn' 
(See t'other Jonath&a, the Dean 

■Hut Sm/t Hibernian). 
Had he gone West, he might hare dwelt 
In joy and jollity, not felt 

Quite bo Amtrican, 
And drank calawba, till i^ aoul 
In dreamB with Horace, quaS'd a bowl 

Of old Falernian. 

In facl^ his head wh like, alu t 
A. pieee of riWered cooTei glai^ 

And jnet ae brittle ; 
In which he mw, States, towns and law. 
Corn-growing men, mere mea of straw. 

And all things, little. 

He never thought, while he wai ther^ 
Of that infectious leproiuair, 

Great (gory) BritaioB; 
Nor of that treacherooa old she-cal^ 
Who breed* upon the earth's wide mat 

Colonial kittena. 

He nerer thooght of all the chains 
The bcetial etomach^ Azteo brainy 

EnthuD-Azteo 
Only on food and ignoranoe. 
And Tillany'B right royal danee^ 

In steps gymnaatio. 

He never thought of Yorkahira bnitM, 
Whose stupid grin all sense refntM^ 

And reaaon sickens; 
Ilicee, these are facia, who doubt* Dl0«t look 

To English authors— 'Lisa Cook 
And Charley Dickena. 

Wlule wandering through young Freedom's home, 
He nerer gazed at Heaven's dome 

In Poet-wonder 
At onr magnificenoe, nor sent 
A pny'r np for the Will tiiat nut 

Old forms asunder 1 
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Of oonna Q\» might; weiteni aod. 
How trod by Freemen, blort, by God, 

In life's a story . 
Odb bean, yet ecaraely dare* b^sTC^ 
Lot ia its radianoe it deoeiva 

TliebnuQ of glory. 

Bnt I bave wasted too much time 
In rbyming on a foolish rhyme, 

"niat writ at random, 
If i^t be called happy, if it were 
Not easy to refute all there 

Scrawled ad capta/tdian ; 
And prore bia verse all sense ontran, 
PntitJg of things despitd he can 

STot midentand 'em. 

posTSciUFnnL 

Smith and Snagger have mett met in deadly eDmity and wrath. Smitli 
eowbided Snagger lor his reply : Sna^ereowhided Smith for his attack. They 
are now in the next room, which has been darkened Ear the purpose^ armed with 
bowje kniTsa, and divested of clothing, "having it oat," as they call it llnre 
is a dead ailenee. Perhaps they are both dead. We are bound not to open the 
door f6r half an honr. We regret that we cannot elop the preaa loi^ enough to 
lay tlie reealt before our readere ; but owing to onr hurry, they mntt wait until 
nest moDth for the dHcnunuiU. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

n» United BMa, iUtalraltdiHnaMo/ OUy and Oomtry, with de*eripiU* amd 
Ikittorieal nrficiti.— Hxekahu J. Hetib, 1M William Street, S. Y. 

Mr. Ueyer has oonunenoed the publi«atlaa of a work, in every respeet worthy 
of ita titlt^ and deserving of Kational patronage. "Die work ia inned in number^ 
and ftimishea faithfnl and apirited illuitrationi of what is oharaeteriatio and 
beuitifdl in the soenery, and memorable in the publio buildini^ and monoment^ 
of all portions of oar country. The publication will be divided into two 
Tohnnes ; the one " The East," devoted to views in the seaboard States, and the 
other "T^ Wnt," issued simultaiieoiisly, preseute well selected sabje<sta from 
the magnificent and eharacteri'itio field of the GitaaT Wmr. We are preeented 
with a complete panoiaiaa of the country, in all its varied cbaiaoterislica, while 
the letterpree^ like a tolerably well "posted op" lecturer, shifts along with the 
•oenea, and deaoribea them to thoee who are unacquainted with the placea in re- 
al^, while to these who have bad the good fortone of seeing thun in their nat- 
nnl groups of fook, river, building or forest, hie presence leaves a pleasant 
■oggeitiTenei^ and wakii^ np the brain into its own experience of travel. To 
thdse who have travelled or intend to travel, Hr, Hermann J. Heyer is a * Qod- 
•end' — a oafdtal trtiit, a goaaiping historian — a genial toBlist, a deaidentam. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

We regret Uiat preas of matter hai preveated ua from derotiug more qMoe to 
a oritioal nvievr of tlie drama and other public amuMments doriiig the preaent 

Jullun's Coueerts at Cutle Garden, and now at Metropolitan Hall, are per- 
haps the most Btriking feature in the Huaii»l world. EIb orchutra u a perieot 
mnsioal tngint — it worka is one man. Hie ■election! must please all tastes, for 
tjiey embrace everf Tarietj of mDuoal composition. HisBoloperformenareeaeh 
admirable in bis line, and merelj to hare heard Koenig on the cornet^ M. Ia- 
Tigne on th« oboe, Bott«sini on the contrabasso, or Jullien himself on hii inoom- 
parable pieeolo, ii in iU«1f a pleasant reminiacenee of Hew-Tork and it* 



1^ Omi, under the maoagement of Uax Maretaek, has of lat« preeented 
nnofual attraetiooa — StcffBDone, Balvi, Uarini, Beoeventano have ablf sustained 
Qiesr &me at singerii and the oreheatral arrangementa have been equal to an j 
jet knoirn in tliis ratj. JVJUc'j Oarden hsa also been the scene of the reoent 
trinmpha of tlie Bavel fiunil; on the off nighta of the Opera. 



NOTIOR 

An apprewative reTiew of the "Pi.AiJTxa; or, Ihirteen Tean in tbe Bontb," 
baa be«n received too late for insertion in this number. This admirable article 
on a moet meritoriona work, will receive a place in the October TSo^ and we be- 
speak for it the eapeoial attention of our Southern patrooa. 



BUSDIBSS NOTICE. 

Te have now isaned onr ninth number, and we reepeetf nlly tek all thoM who 

have not jet pud for the work, to remit tons Iheamoautof ■nbeeriptioDbjmul 
on the receipt of this. Tlioi^h individuallj a small snin to each aabaoriber, in 
the a^^r^ate it is really of vital importaoce to as. A hopefnl relianoe on ttie 
generofitj' of the American Bepublican pertj induced ns to start the Review on 
a comparatdvelj small capital, and although we have received everf enooorage- 
ment in the way of snbsaription*, the deUj in making immediatt payment of 
■nbseriptions on the part of some of our beat friends baa alreftdj oceadoDed de- 
lays of publication, and other busineaa derangements, Terj injurious to the proa- 
pacta of the work. 'While we are nnwiUing to be understood «i eomplaining; wa 
are still anzioui to impreai upon a portioD of our patrons the great benefits that 
will aocnie from an immediate receipt of their mil«, thereby enabling na to fulfil 
ptmetnallj' and BatidMt«ril; a sacrad contract with thoae gentleman who have, 
in ftin confidence ataiated ns by the pr»-payinent of their subeeriptiona in ttxrj- 
ing on the work. It is our determinatioi) to fulfil to the letter our obligalioiia 
to Bubacriber^ and we eonfideutly look to our patrons to oomply with their eon- 
tiao^ to pof in adtoKei. 
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UNITED STATES REVIEW. 



JUNE, 



ABOLITION T8. THE UNION. 



Those yrbo believed, or affected to believe, that the com- 
promise meaHurea and the declarationa of tbeir finaKt; by the 
late Democratic and Whig conveiitionB at Baltimore, woold 
arrest, if not finally pnt an end to the agitation of the Slavery 
queetion, vill, ve apprehend, ere long, if they do not already, 
perceive the fatility of their anticipations. The anbject is not 
yet at rest, and will continne to be agitated ai the next Pres- 
idential election approaches. Kor vill it ever be at rest 
while fed from so manv sources, and connected wi^ such 
great political objects ooth in the United States, Enrlaud, 
and we tdkt add, all Europe. Instead of being quelled or 
discouraged by the late compromise and the subsequent de- 
clarations of the two conventions, it is, on the contrary, 
strengthened by that compromise. Although the abolition- 
iats failed in gaining all tneir objects, they attained enongh 
to stiffiulato them to new efforts, and excite more sanguine 
hopes of future success. 

Fomented and supported by all the influence of the British 
press, aided by ihe general sentiment of the people of Europe, 
and strengthened by its capacity of being made subservient to 
partr politics, it has become one of the great elements in our 
foreign and domestic policy ; a weapon of vast force and 
power in the decisions of party stmggles, and is at this mo- 
ment the most dangerous instrument wielded by England 
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against the peace and union of this c<Hifedemtion. It is not 
a mere political qaeation, althoagti on the port of England, it 
aims at great political objects. It haa become a qneetion in- 
Tolring those principles which form the basis of our faith, 
bnd the organization of onr society, and not onlj the consti- 
tation of the United States, bnt the lava of natnre and of 
natione. 

Cmmpcfed, and iq fact, Mtpciat^ with^ockfisqi fp ifs Tild< 
QSt fond ;'wnh ihe.most daririg «nct blasphoiuous d«iiincia> 
tions of the Bible, which stands in the vaj of its fora; 
^[ainst all that has hitherto been considered essential to the 
repose of society and the decencies of life, and rallying under 
its black banner all the Tarietiea of fanaticism, superstition, 
and infidelity, it has becomq one of Hm most powerful infiu- 
ences operating on the human mind, and by far the most dan- 
gerous of all enemies to the peace and prosperity of the 
Union. It has been made an apology and justification for 
leaguing with a jealous rival in a conspiracy against our own 
country, combining in. deep laid plans for undermining and 
overthrowing its social and political organization, and com- 
mitting treason against their fellow-citizens under the die- 
guise of oniTsraaJl Bhilenthropy. In lact it is graduallr 
approaching that orisis when the question will resolve iteelf 
into one single point — the abolition of alavery or the disso- 
lution of the Union. " To this complexion it must come at 
last." 

In the hope of awakening that portion of onr feUow-citizois 
in the North, which as yet is only hovering on the brink of 
the crater of fauaticism, to the dangers which menace the 
peace of the Union through this combination of political and 
fanatical influences, we propose briefiy to notice In detail their 
actions, their oliijocts, and their probable consequences, should 
they ultimately triutaph over the good sense and patriotism 
of the people of the United States. 

It has been {o'evionsly stated, and is notoriouB to all who 
have seen and reflected on the evmta of tha last four years, 
that abolition has become a most powerful elemeni in our po- 
litical contests. True, it has lately affected to abjnie politics, 
and set up for itself ; but there is not the slightest doubt that it 
is still in the market, and will be ultimately knocked down 
to the highest bidder, whenever it can, by coalescing with 
either party, attain any great political olyect, such as the 
choice of an abolition Senator or the defeat of an obnoxious 
opponent, as we have seen in Hassachnsette, Ohio, New- York, 
aud elsewhere — that while abjiiriog politics they are Btrictly 
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ffOTerned "by «otitlo&l 69Btid(»a11«n8. We grieve tft' mt it, 
but the time tias bMn, (cmcl in»;f «oine astilti,) vheo both Dem- 
ocTBta and Whi^ cdurteQ the support of these trading phi- 
HiBthropietfl. Tha Whigs, hoverer, outbid tirair dpponentB, 
mnd there can be bo doubt, irill, in the eMtulng straggle for 
power, either openly or in secret, toaintiiiR a perCeet good un- 
derstonding between thetn, notwithstanding their exclneiTe 
devotion to the Uniwi. 

It appeari sufficiently etviddnt tiiat the Whig parh* nnst 
mainly rely on the slippoft of abolition, free-soilieia, £c., ft>r 
Ab attaiomont of fiitiire ascendency ; aa notwithataiiditig the 
present dlTiBionfl between the hard bmIIb and soft shellB, ■who, 
it appeaTB by their mutual declarations at Syracuse, have no 
difference in poHtical principles, they will be brought to act 
together at taenext Presidential election in perfect union, by 
the promise^ or the hope, of a more equal didtrlbation of the 
loaves and fishes. Tho Whigs must, therefore, be prepared 
for this oontingenqy ; and will no donbtmoko any concesBiona 
to the aboUtionista' short of alienating a still greater nninber 
of rational patriotic citieens, both sooth and north, of their 
own party. This ia their only restraint, and to this extent we 
have no doobt they will go, since each bos been thieir uniform 
policy from the period in which, by a more open arvowal of 
tfceir prlticiples, and their recreancy dnring the late war with 
England, they deservedly lost the oonfldsnce of a majority of 
the people of the United States. They can now bo longer do- 
pend on their political principles in their contests with the 
demooracy, ana have no resource bet that of sweeping np all 
the elements of fanaticism, which, however discoraant, have a 
commoa origin as well as a common affinity, iuto one great 
mass, and bringing it to bear againat their opponents. 

There is no excitement, however miBohievons, fantastic or 
absurd ; no combination, however dangerous to the peace of 
society or the rights of citiieas, of which that party has not 
soaght to avaU itself in politLcal contests, ftom Anti-Masonry 
to Anti-Rentism, Abolition and Socialism. There is no ele- 
ment of folly or fanaticina they have not at times cnllgted 
among tbeir auxiliaries ; and thus it has happened that the 
oontests of parties, instead of turning on great poHtical prin- 
oiples connected with the rights and liberties of the people, 
have almost invariably degenerated into appeals to fanatical 
ffi[(Rtements, sectarian antipathies, religioue bigotry, or new- 
fangled moral dogmas, equally interfering with political 
rights, and superst^lng all political obligations. 

It is iu a great meatare owing to these inflammatory ingrc- 
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dients. fliat paH^ stn^lM ue gradually iavoMng the estire 
circle of society, mMi, Tomeo, and even children taking 
deeper root, And becoming more violent as well as inveterate. 
Motives of action far more deep-aeated, and passions infinite 
)y more Irritating as well as permanent, mingle in the strife ; 
and what was before but opinion becomes an infiexlble obliga- 
tion of conscience, founded on a " higher law" than hoDiaa 
statntes or constitational provisione. If we codbuU the re- 
cords of history, we shall find that almost all the great modem 
revolntjonisti of the world, which were followed by any per- 
maaent conseqaences, may be traced rather to diiferences in 
religions than political opinions. 

To obenge tne moral, social, and political condition of na- 
tions, and bring aboat a radical revolution, it is necessary to 
go to the root — to disturb the very foundations of society, by 
appealing to that sentiment which may be said to be tJie most 
powerful as well as universal stimulant when once roused into 
action. The policy of the abolition Whig party directly tends 
to revolution ; and the establishroetit of a higher law thaa 
that of Uie constitution in the administration of its govern- 
ment, would bring about a more complete overthrow of our 
social and political institutions than was wrought by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran or the aword of Mahomet and his succes- 
sors among the people of Asia. The ingredients of such a 
revolution are now fermenting in France and Germany, as 
welt as other portions of Europe, and rapidly spreading in the 
United States, through the instrumentality of that combina- 
tion of Abolitionists, Socialists, and their affiuitieB, to which 
we have previously referred. 

That the Whig abolitionparty is identified with all these, so 
far at least as respects political objections, and moat especially 
with the British Abolitionists, is clearly demonstrated by the 
identity of their principles and purposes as well as their 
course of action. The British Anti-Slavery Society holds the 
following language at a late meeting iu honor of the iliustri- 
ouB authoress of " Uncle Tom's Cabin :" 

" We rejoice to find that the great principles upon which 
your society is based, are so ftilly and so cordially recognized 
by your beloved husband and brother : first, that personal 
Blarery in all its varied forms is a direct violation of the 
blessed precepts of the Gospel, and thwefore a sin in the 
sight of God ; and aecoudly, that every victim of this unjust 
and siufiil system is entitled to inunediats and nnoonditional 
freedom. For howover we might acquieece in the course of 
a nation which, under a sense of participation in the guilt of 
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fliavery, sTioold share the pecuniary loas, if bocIi there were, of 
its immediate abolition ; yet we repudiate the right to de- 
mand compensation for human flesh and blood, or, to employ 
the emphatic words of Lord Brougham, we repudiate and abhor 
'the wild and guilty fantasy, that mancanhold property inman.' 
And we do not hesitate to expregg our conviction, titrength- 
ened by the experience of emancipation in our own oolonies, 
that on the mere ground of social and political expediency, 
the immediate termination of slavery would be £ar less duiger- 
oos, and far less injnrious, than anv system or compromise, or 
any attempt at gradual emancipation." 

The American Abolitionists hold precisely these doctrines ; 
and that onr readers may be made fully aware of the scope 
and tendency of their deiigns, we quote at length the resoln- 
tions nnanimously adopted at the last annual meeting of the 
.?tn«fTnm and Foreign Antir^aoery Sodety in the city of New- 
York. They will ther» see that those wild and reckless fft- 
naticB are not only aiming a deadly blow at onr political, bnt 
social and religions institutions, by enmmoaing up all the dn- 
Ides of Christianity in one stupendous dogma, making it sy- 
nonymous with abolition, and ostracising from ^ GEristias 
ccmmnnion all preacbcra, as well as hearers, who refuse to be- 
come parties with them in adopting and practising on what 
ray Lord Brougham is pleased to call '' the wild and guilty 
&ntasy that man can hold property in taan," which is cer- 
tainly a most capital di^ma, since it is neither self-evident 
nor susceptible ot demonstration, and can neither be proved 
or disproved. We shall, therefore, leave his lordship m full 
noBsession of the honor of this great discovery. We are not 
Don Quixottes, to attack windmills, or enter the lists with 
one of whom it was aptly said, when he was appointed Lord 
Cbaacellor, " That it was a great pity his lordship did not 
know a litlJe of law, and then he would know a little of every 
thing." The dogma is eminently calculated for the use of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, whose members 
believe in every thing but the Bible, and recognize all laws 
but the constitution. We extract these proceedings &om the 
New- York Herald, a paper which has rendered itself pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the fanatical combination, by occasionally 
holding it up to the public ridicule and contempt. 



1. Bbbolv¥d, That H is a snbject of congratolatiun and thanks to Ooj, 
tkat DOtwithsUndiDg Uie tnke-wanniMea aoA oppoaition tlie ftDtk-skTery ctiue 
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has leceired from hrge pwtions of onr coantrymaii, it bu bran widel; ni- 
tended and proapcrod, ontil it ia uow ^« thema of general iaqniry, considsr- 
ktion and saMcituda tEirongfioat tbe coantrj and t^e world ; uid, in the opia- 
ion not onljof itsfrieodBibatof iHUijofilseMaueEiidtiBtiiiedtoeert^nand 
complete triompb. 

2. Besolvbd, That tlie dwtrao4ioa of Atnerican daver; ii retarded bf 
p<dlticsal parties, vbo, in tlieir atttk tot Uie spoils of ofSoe, repudiate Uk 
prbciples upon whtoh the gOTerameat wm established i by TtJI^ioai portias, 
nho, for tbe sake of jroseljitisin and the Unt of tbe world, get asidfl the first 
kssODs ot CbristiiLutf and the claims of htunaoitj ; by ooBdHTcial aieil, 
who, in their eager pursuit of wealtli, trampte apon botb tables of ti» l«w of 
Ood; aod b; elavtjioldsrg, wlio in UKtcwUhl igaorsooeof political eoono- 
nj, their disr^:aTd of tbe Tigbbof tlieeatlaved, andfteir aDdseioiia altcmpte 
to oaorp the prerogatirea of tbe Almig^itj, rvn "npoo the tUok bones ttf 
hi) bnckter," and that we owe it to these misgruded raen, m wdi as Ia tlie 
Tiotima of th^ iifjtutice, to peraanre in oar effinta with anabated seal and 
efficiency. 

3. Bboctb*, lliat while it is perfectly coonategt wttb tbe diabolical pol- 
icy of the atsTB St*tca to atteoiiA tbe pr(4oogatioa of daverf hy malnlafe' 
ing a rigorooa aiave code, trampling upon tbe rights of the troB people of col- 
or, and endearonngr Ia drive them froin their naUfe land, the sabeerrleiMf 
of tbe free StatM to the dare power In the euaeteieat of opprcarive, oaright- 
eona and mKooatitiAioiul ttaijttm, deuced to hansa and expel this elaai of 
citixena from their Hmits, merili the cantcBpt and exeervtlon of tvetj Mend 
of bunnnlty. 

4. Ri!3oi.Tin>, That the crneMea Infiloted upon tbe peopk of color, the 
attempts to disfraDchise tbem, flw mtneroai persecntione tbey sn&er, and the 
viUilA pr^odioa and disabilMe* which sarroaad them, are efaleSy owing to 
the spirft of caste which obetracts Oeir deratioD, and ooatrole the policy itf 
tbo Cotonhiation Society in ilritin^ tbtm to a IWel^ ahore, aa a choioe of 
evTIa ; and that while we sympathise with our wsnlted and deeply wrosfed 
bretbrcD, we would encanrage thera to hope tiiat an Impartial and jnet Ood 
will bring them oat of the famace of affliction, atkd get tbem praise and 
hme In tbe land where tbey have been pot to shame. 

5. nawLVED, That while it Is a matter of sarprisn that editors of venal 
presses pander to the Bla^; po-rer, or that those merchants whose god ib mam- 
mon and whose Bible ia their ledger, bow down and licit the feet of Sontheni 
enstomcre, or that Bervile anthors, publishers, and booksellers tremble bo- 
ne&th the &Dwn of Southern despots, it is a cause of grief and astonishment 
that the American Tract Society and American Sunday School Uniou per- 
si^in refusing to poblish a sentence on the sinfalneas of slavery, while tb^ 
expni^te foreign pnblications of aeotinenla lavarable to cmaneipatioD be- 
fore they dare issae them for cirenlation in the alaveboldlng States. 

6. Besolveo, That we deplore the fact that tbe AmeticaD Board of Ctm- 
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ra tor Voeeiga liiailoM, aad the ABwioan Home MiirioittTy Soein* 
ty ooBtBHW to BHtftia Hiinioaaita wbo gntber ohnrotin oompooed Id port «f 
skiwboUen^ wba am adnitM tod tieatMl H CHkrirtiMH in good Bid Kgnlir 
Jteodisg, aad.thattlwa«BenlAanibliM^aePrab;tuniiChanA, tin 
Baptist OlMMkefl, the ^fmopsl Cbnrcl^ *a, invite davAoMen to iMr 
BesriMnbip, liohl tkem «)igiblet« ail offices and appointments in tbeir gifts, 
faeUeraig', ta we do, that tiiia fnteraliBttOD of men denoonead in acriptore 
OS " amBteakn." hmI deenwd hj a large portjon of the trae Oharch of 
Obrlst to be BDwortfaf of OlHvSaa Mlowdiip, '» an obata^ to the prera- 
leace of sonad piet; aad the coorenioD of the world. 

7. BamLTCf, That in the opialon of intelHgeot patriots and Ohriatiana, 
(he adTUMB of freedom, the spread of republican seBtlioents, and the diSb- 
aaa of Olirlstian prisoipies are greatlj retarded bf tto foot tbftt in tUs 
"model F«f)nMi«" upwards of three millions of the people are iield in an i^ 
QominiouB bondage, in defiance of the glorioas tmttB Uikea tfota the Bible 
and pat forth b the DedanttiM of Independence, that M men are made of 
•oe blood, and are ereated eqnal, being endowed by timr Or«ator with cer- 
tain imdieoable rights— among which, are He, liberty, and the pnreait of 
hi4>pineas. 

8. Rmolvxd, That notwidutandieg the dtscooragomeDts aod obstacles 
that lie in oar path, wo have unabated oonSdcoce in the promises of Ood, ia 
the ^caoj of pnjer, in the ultimate co-operation of ^e wise and good, in 
ttn islaUigenoe of the masKS in Church aiid State, and beKere, that when 
«»ce BOdecelTCd as to the disracter and dfugns of those who have misled 
them, thejwill be tme to the Instincts of hnmadty, tiie principles (rf 
repsblicsnism, and (he precepts of Ohriitiaoity; and eriooe thdr change 
of feeling and sentiment bj discarding the leaders and teachers who 
will have prorad t^emselTee to be anprinclpled deisagogan and fiUsa 
pK^bets. 

9. BesoLTMD, That we haTe evidence of an approaehlBg change in the 
the masses of rriigions and political men ; in the formation and praeperify of 
anti-staver; miesionanr book and tnct societlefl ; to the more freqnent and 
ontf^ken aenthnents of the reiigfonS and seealar press ; in the moltiplication 
of newspapers devoted to free democracy ; in the dfseanion of antisiaveiy 
topics in nnmerons independent papers ; in the rapidly increadag demand tot 
snti-slaTery poblications. greatly stimalaled by the pemsal, by so many ni9- 
lions, of " Unclt Tom's Cabin," and their inspecdon of Che " Key " to ^ 
American Bastile ; in the labors, prayers, and remonstrances of onr OanadU 
an aod Bfttieh hretArtU ; in die attention paid to fTea-labot sognr and cot- 
ton { in the beneScial resotta of emsocipatjon whererer it has been accompa- 
nied with appropriate aids ; in the increased number of edacated and taloit- 
ed personr of color ; and especially in tte power of tmth, which is mighty, 
and, with God's bitting, will prevail. 

10- RESOLrss, That dbt stronghidde, jmdier Ood, an the Bible, the dl- 
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vim Auterof elTUMdcdi^iNH&«gdogi,aiidtlwooDatib>tlMitf the Unit* 
ed SUtei, whtch oODtuna k leooguitioo by our fathen of the aune prinnplBi 
—the 6nt iMchiog tb»i the Cretfor " bAth made of ou blood dl uatiooB of 
mea Sot to dwell on all the (ue of th« Mrth," thtt be b no neptnUa of pe^ 
■one, and that He will break the rod of the oppKMV ; and the aecood enon- 
natiuf the glmona fiut that it mm CDnned to " eetahtiab Joftice, iimre d» 
BMBtie tranqoilUt;, provide for the commOD ddeooe, pronwte the gaxBal 
welhn, and aecnie tlie UeniDgs of libwtj to onnelvn and our pgeterity." 

11. RcsoLvm, That the thanks of AmerieaQpatnot* are doe to ttiediuo- 
piom of freedom in both Hooses ot CoDgrees, for all the; have so nobly done 
ia deface of the righte of raaii and the princlplee of trae denouacy ; aod 
their intr^dltj and patriotlsin vill live In htatory In itrilriDg contrast with 
the atiject and reprebeiiErible conduct of those who have gained political de- 
ration, and maiDtained it by Moriflc«e of self respect, the trae inter eta of 
the peo[de, and the just rmowa of tbor country. 

12. Resoltbii, That we trample, as we have heretofore dona, npon the 
execrable fugitive slave act, which it alike wicked and nncoBetitutlODal ; that 
we refoae all obedieece to ita reqairementa, and will do all we con^jrteoUy can 
to protect and defend oar fellow-men when anested oo the charge of stealing 
themaelvea, and leave to public Kern and cootempt Northern miniona who, 
for the sake of political advancement or a paltry bribe, seek to deprive men 
of their ioalienable rights. 

13. BiaoLTED, That slavery and the slave trade (both foreign and domes- 
t»c] bting onchristian, inhaman and piratical, it is manlfeetJy abmrd aad p»> 
posterons for the frirads of Christianity to hold religions fellowship with 
those who are guilty of ench eaormitiea, or for the frisoda of their eoaotrj 
to recognize the validity of their acts or practioes. 

14. Besolvxd, That Qie desperate efibrta of European detfwta to smotiwr 
the rising spirit of liberty in the Old World, have tbeir connterpart in them 
of American despots to quench the flame of A«edom io the Kaw ; that the 
struggle is the same in both bemiaphera ; revealing the coarse of an noder 
current already felt, and deatjsed ere long to defy cootiol. 

16. BtsoLVis, That we invite the cooperation of the friends of Uberty 
in the great work of redeeming the country from the crine and infamy ^ 
ilaveiy— eapeeially do we entreat ministers of tbegoepel, ecclesiastical bodtea, 
memben of collegea and theological seminaries, hone and foreign minloDa- 
riee, teachera of youth, women in every coaditim of life, and all who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, beseeching them to mnember that 
davery degrades honest labor, and ever has been and must be the enemy of 
thrift, parity, education, lefNibllcaniam and religion. 

IG. BssaLrai), That it be reconuDeoded to abolitionists throughout the 
country to revive anttalavery efibrt, form anti^Iavoy societies and associa- 
tions, circulate titr and wide, anti^lavery pnblieatioos, meet in aiiUdstwj 
concerts rf pnjn, petitirai State L^ T slatores and the Oongresi of the Unit- 
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•d strict tot m ladreB of giimtaoet, TOtB o^ for Inw-beartad (KeaSa of 
liberty, fttd, in all kgHinute watb agiUta the ooonti;, Bart ud West, 
Nortli aqd BobUi, notil the priuciplee oT the Declantkn of Independence 
iHd tbe prteeipU of Ohtirt Aall be reoof^mied and obeTed, and tds nation 
hc^iAatotir fonbthen designed it lobe, Ml aiftuiB for tbe opptmeed, and 
a beacon ii^t Tor people of all lands mBathg utder tjmmj, and panting 
fer penookl, einl, and nligiona liberty. 

If tbe reader vill analyze these reBolntioaB eeparatelj, and 
combine the reBults, ho cannot bat perceive at once that th«T 
strike at the roots of onr religiooe, Bocial and political organi- 
zation, and that in their nature and consequsncea, they di- 
rectly tend to revolutionize tbem all. They ^ to establish an 
entire new standard of Christianity, independent of all other 
duties or ohlieations but that of the abolition of slavery, and 
banish &om tne pale of the true Church all thoso who refuB« 
to adopt my Lord Brougham's dogma. They next proceed to 
Bim up all our moral duties and amalgamate the entire Decft- 
logue into one single obligation, that of laboring incessantly 
for the immediate emancipation of African slaves. They de- 
clare the Constitution of the United States, the law of the 
land, aufl the social organization of one-hstf the States of this 
Union in direct violation of the law of God and the rights 
of nature ; and that, therefore, so far from being under any 
obligation to respect or obey tbent, they are bound by their 
duty to their Maker and their fellow-men, to oppose and resist 
them to the extent of their power. 

They further declare, that so far from paying obedience to 
those laws and that constitution, they stand r^dy to co-ope- 
rate with foreign enemies and officious intermeddles, who hare 
impertinently mteiferred in the domestic affairs of our coun- 
try, in uuderminiuR, and finally overturning them, by every 
tpecies of opposition and obloquy. They proclaim to tlw 
world their determination to persist in sowing divisions, pre- 
judices, and antipalhiee among the different sections of the 
Union, ai well as the different denominations of Christians, 
vhich are no longer to be united by the bond of practictJ ' 
&ith and brotherly love, bnt by the cement of abolition alone. 
They will unit* in " in stimnlating anti-slaverv eocieties and 
associations ; circulating far and wide aati-sUvery pabllcBr 
tions ; meeting in aati-olaTerf concerts of pnjcr ; petition- 
ing State Legislatures, and the Congress of uie United States 
for a redreas of grievances ; voting only for tme-beBrted 
frioidfl of liberty ; and in all Intimate mys agitating tha 
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coQotrj 9aet and Teat, nortb and lovtil, antit Ite prinn^eB Itf 
the Declarataoa of liidopMidenca and the precepts of OhriBt 
shall be recpgoized and obeyed." 

They denotinoe both polilteal parties — with the exoeptio*, 
•we preBume, of the diaoiplee of th? great apoii^ of 'tin 
"Higher Law ■" they denouaoe nearly idl Ohrietiaa denomi' 
nations ; they denounce the alaveholding and Don-BlaTeheld- 
ing States, the former for defending their property, their 
rights, and their fireeides, the latter for what they are pleaaed 
to call then* sobserriency to the slave power ; tney denounce 
the American press, the Colonization Society, the American 
Tract Society, and the Snnday School Union Society ; they 
denounce the merchants, anthors, publishing booksellers, and 
the American Board of Oommissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the American Home Missionary Socieh', the General Assem- 
blies of the Presbyterian, Baptist and Episcopal churches. In 
short, they tolerate no religion but abolition— nothing on 
earth but abolition and am^gamation. All those who op- 
pose this comprehensiTe, orthodox, and philanthropic plan for 
amalgamating tbo entire human family into one great mongrel 
race of all colors, who, according to Doctor Tsaiiidi, " united 
in themselves all the faults withoutany of the virtue^ of their 

firog3nit6r3,"*labflr under the cnrae of'^Ernulphns, areontcasta 
rom the pale of the Christian church, and doomed to ever- 
lasting perdition. In short, the memberB of " the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society," are rery modest ladies 
and gentlemen, the only Christians, the only decent, moKd, 
and social people, and the only real philanthropists extant, as 
is proved 1^ their indiscriminate denunciations of all the rest 
of their fellow creatures except ike natives of Africa and 
their descendants. 

Here is a blunderbnBs loaded to the mnrzle with slugs and 
combustibles, and pointed directly at the heads of the people 
irf the SoBth, who have taten shelter under the finality of the 
compromise which was to settle the qnestion of slavery for- 
ever. When we consider that this Is the litngnage of a fiinati- 
cal faction which, as appears from the last Presidential elec- 
' tion, polled a nnmber of votes almost sufficient to hold the 
balance between the two parties ; that thi« faction is sustfun- 
ed and abetted by the combined inflnence of the British presS, 
Aided by British capital employed in American commerce, anil 
by a powerftl section of the Whig party in the North, — when 

* Se« qnotatioiH in the article od Slarery anl ttc Slave power lu the 
United StatM, April Niuiber. 
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ftUthisisMBSideired, ittBilBt,'ve thiBkibeBofflciMtiy evident 
:tliat the South, jtotwithstaoding the finality of the compro- 
mise, and the declarationg of the Baltimore couTeatiiMis, will 
ere long bo again called, upon to defend its constitutiooaj 
rights, or sahmit to new insults and wrongs. Everr appear- 
«Doe leads ob to the ooniietioa that ii crisis is gradnally fip- 
.proachisg, in whieb the abolition of slaverj or the diasolntion 
of the Union is the alternative, on vhicb the people of the 
United Statei will be called upon to decide. 

We ars, however, frequently told by persons, who no doabt 
serioualy believe what they say, that this abolition ingredient 
ie a mere drop in the bucket ; that its advocates are compara- 
tively insii^ficant, and its numbers still more so ; that it ie 
priacipally suatajned by mad-brained fanatics in and out of 
the pulpit ; desperate old spinsters, who in the absence or 
neglect of all domestic duties, or in default of a parrot or a 
poodle, seek a temporary excitement by doin^ all tbe misehi^ 
lo their power ; and addle-pated philanthropists, who, though 
too deficient in brains actually to run stark mad, are always 
luxuriating in fiome fool's paradise of perfectibility. But it ia 
not so. It ii clear that there are men of profound intellect 
and deep design at the bottom of this crusade ; and ev^en if 
this were not the case, the impetuous energy of ianaticiKm 
makes amends both foe want of numbers and want of talent. 
^To mattw how contemptible it may be in the estimation of 
.the reasonable portion of mankind, it is not a thing to be 
laughed at. It is a fipark that often has, and will again, let 
the world in flames. It is to be feared, not despised ; for 
when in a paroxysm, like the drunken Maylay, it will run t, 
muck against all mankind. 

We are also frequently assured by those who have been ad- 
mitted behind the acenea, and become adepts in the manage- 
ment of the machinery by which these movements are directed, 
that though the men who appear to take the lead in this war 
against the peace and unity of this confederation, run into 
these ferocious axeeeaes of fanaticism, they are only the mere 
tools of mora discreet and temperate leaders, who are theu- 
Belves restained by the cool. dictates of a keen-sighted selfiA- 
nese from going too far, and whose infiaence will at all times 
be sufficient to curb the gambols of fanaticism whenever th^ 
become really dan^erons to the Union. They moreover c<n»- 
solo themselves with the comfortable conviction, that if Ute 
worst comes to the worst, the republic will find in the good 
tense and patriotism of the people, a panacea for all these 
malignant Toonds trhich are festering in the vltiJa of tiie UniM. 
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Snch yiewB, hoirerer, accord oeittier Tith lii8t<»7 nor espft- 
rieuce, both vhich famish sufficient evidence to prove that 
those 'who raise the vhirviDd of faaatieisEa are seldom, if 
ever, able to allay ite violence or direct its ooarae. To maiD- 
tain their influence over enthusiasts they must aggravate la- 
stead of restrain them, for the moment they attempt to oarb 
the fiery steed the rider will in all probability be thrown uid 
trampled under his feet. They must not only swim with the 
fitream, but stimulate Its violence ; since those -who lead mad- 
men must either be, or affect to be, more mad than all the 
rest. The idea that those who direct in secret the movements 
of the Abolitionists will have either the will or the power to 
retain them, is to the last degree improbable. They mnet go 
with them or they Will be left behind : they must pilot tJie 
ship to please the crew, or the crew will mutiny and throw 
them overboard, as the Abolitionists have done every eum 
who halted or looked behind him in the race of fanaticism. 

Tbas, though most, if not all the prominent actors and 
speakers who make the greatest figure at abolition meetings, 
are men who posscge little or no influence in the society of ra- 
tional people, and less talent ; it is evident from past events, 
that-so far fi-om being directed or controlled by political 
leaders, the latter have uniformly been their tools, from the 

?;reat apostle of the Higher Law, down to the late senator 
rom New-Hamphire, the jester and Jack Pudding of that 
grave body. It they expect to gain their support, they must 
go the whole length of their principles ; they must swallow 
the dose entire, or they will be banished from the fraternity, 
as they have banished every sect from the pale of Christiani- 
ty, which declined joining in the crusade against tfae Bible, 
ttie Constitution and the Union. 

We have great faith in the intelligence of the people of the 
United States, and rely much on their " sober second thought." 
But second thoughts sometimea come too late, and Truth, 
though it may be said that she always comes at last, is too 
often the last coming. Bhe is prone to wait till ialsehood has 
done its work, and like the dilatory fireman, only makes her 
appearance when the house is burnt down. It is but little 
consolation after having our heads broken by a madman, that 
be comes to his senses afterwards, and it sorry for what he 
has done. For ourselvee, we had much rather he had never 
run mad and broken our heads. It is thus with fanatical en.' 
citements, which too often produce mischiefs that can never 
be repaired. The zealous old Scotch coveuanters pulled 
down chnrcbes, and it is probable their posteritj are ai 
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of tbeH excesMs. But fbe GfanrcheB remain in rnine. So 
wiA the people of fte United States. Wliea the Union hia 
been shaken to its centre, the different sections not only alien- 
ated from each o&et, bnt imbned with Uie bitterest prejudices 
aod antipathies, and all fraternal bonds diBsolved in the fiery 
fbrsace of fanaticism ; they may then awake, rub their eyes, 
riiadda* at the precipice to whose verge they hare walked in 
thmr sleep, and earnestly set abont remedying what is in its 
natnre irremediable. "Friends, once thoroughly alienated, 
never become friends again." 

We are greatly mistaken if this Bnbserriency of politicB 
and political leaders to abolition, will not become still more 
apparent as the next Presidential election approaches. Unlesa 
{o^rented by party fends, some false step m the administra- 
tion of onr foreign affairs, or some nnlncky combination of 
drcsmstancee, the present democratic ascendency we think is 
very likely to be maintained. In that case the Whig party 
will have scarcely a chance of reinstating itself in power, ex-' 
cept by coalescing more closely with toe Abolitionists and 
their pemicions affinities. They must rally round them all 
the enemies of the conatitntion ; all the disciples of the 
higher law, and all those who believe the pible behind the 
spirit of the age ; not forgetting Lucretia Mott, Abby Fol- 
0Om, Lney Stone, and least of aU, the illustrious anthor of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin ;" they must summon the Anti-Masons, 
Anti-Renters and Spiritual Knockers, to their aid, and evoke 
the ghost of Morgan from its grave if they can find where he 
ii buried. In short, they must sweep together all the rubbish 
of fanaticism in every form and every disguise, merge all 
their political principles — if they have any — in the great 
diaos of the new philosophy, and pat on a new patchwork 
coat to hide their identity. 

All appearances indicate that unless they can get astride of 
the Pacific Railroad, or some other great hobby, this desper- 
ate party, which at every election is obliged to appear before 
the people in a new character, will become identified with 
abolition. As usual in all their political contests, they may 
depend on the aid of the British press, and British influence. 
The late apotheosis of Mrs. Beecner Stowe in England ; the 
intervention of tl^e Stafford House clique, many of who se 
leading spirits are the wives of members of the British cabi- 
net, and one of them reported to be the keeper of the Queen's 
conscience ; the proceedings of meetings of the different dis- 
senting churches in England and Scotland ; the great mani- 
festo of the Abolition Society in London, and the renewed 
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ftgitation of the Bnbject in '^MtSkwood'a llagarine, as veil as 
t^inoBt all the Brideh periodicals and neirepaperi, — all tfaess' 
go to show ttiat a great effort ie preparing in that qoarter to 
give a new impalse to abolition, and HA that party in irbose 
SDCossaei ajid defeats tiie Britisli isiriiBtry' haTs alwajm 8» 
deeply sympathized. 

If we look at home, tre cannot fail to dot«ct a siniter 
moTemeot. A3 in all previow oases, it-iaerideatUiereisbiit 
one pnlee Seating, one epirit existing and impelling! the Aboli- 
tioniatB on both sides of the Atlantic. Those of the United 
States, hare beoome Btrengthened by the esamplo and en- 
coantgement of their cis-atlantic brethren, and incited by 
new hopeH to more energetic exertions, aa may be seen from 
their resolutions of which we hare giren a copy. ' All these- 
proceeding* direetlr tend to array the feelings of fiarq)e 
againBt the United states, their goverament and institntiona ; 
end, wliat is far more dangerous, to alienate the' different seO" 
tioBS of the Union, and sow the seeds of bitter, irreeonoilable 
antipathies, that will render it impoaaible for thorn te live to- 
gether in peace and harmony. 

What is it that constitutes the strongest bond of union 
among ftunilies, communities, states and nations 7 Is it not 
an innate perception of a great common Interest superior to all 
others combined ? Is it^ot a eonTiotlon that erery member 
of the family, community, state, or nation, is happier, safw, 
and better protected in his person or property tiiwi be would 
be if left to himself, or placed onder any o&er guardiantdtip ? 
When this perception of a common interest is wieakened or 
destroyed by a system of f^gresirion on the rights, the interests, 
or the feelings of any member or seotion of the fiunily, com- 
mnnity, state, or nation ; the great bond of nnion ia cither 
broken, or so loosened tnat the Bentiment of kindred UfSnity, 
social attachment, or more enlarged patriotism, is no longer 
strong enough to overcMne the sense of individuid injury. In 
such a state of things union, if it snbsists at all, moBt be main- 
tained by fear or force. 

If we analyse the nature and objects of this eonfederatlon 
of States, we shall at oace see that its basis is an equality of 
rights and duties among each and all of its members. Com- 
mon rights of persona and property among all tiiose recogni- 
zed as ciUzons, is the comer stone of the whole fabiic. We 
shall aleo, in going through this process, soon discover that 
^ere is no power on earth that oan keep the States together 
in harmony, or indeed in any way at all, through the agency 
of force, or by coerciTe l^slation. Bach a thing was nerer 
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onDtOMpicrteS bf Die fSniiiters of the oonstlfnllan, ntir Ae peo- 
ple by ThiiehitTasadopted. Itvos a Tolnstary nnioii based 
onamtaal intereste, rightB.AQcl dnttes, aiid can only subsiat 
I^ a Tofauitaiy CobesioK. To atteiirpt to maint&in it by force, 
ift dissolntioii ; and so miuible of tlus were tbe vise and 
^^xiottc men irbo framed the conBtittltion, that tbey made no 
proTiwm £ir ooetcfng the aatitorittes oi % State into Bubmi^'' 
sion. 

The povM- Tested in OonpresB " To provide for willing 
fcrth tl» militia tO' execute the laws of the Union, and snppress 
infmrreotioiis," is limited to the militia alone. Nothing is said 
dKiut enplonng' a standing army, and vben Congress in the 
owe of the Whigksy Inanrrection, and on a more recent occa'' 
aon, conferred on the President anthority to employ that po- 
twBt instmnieat of ^anny against the citizens m the United 
States, it aemnad a pover not <K>Bferred on it by the consti- 
tatioa. The framers of that ingt^Umeilt had seen and felt too 
Qtncb of mUitasy coercion in ^e present straggle against laws 
tfa^ deemed oppressiTe and nnjust, and had an invincible re- 
pBgoance to all military agency or interference in the civil 
government of the country. They were also men well versed 
IB the past history of the world, where they had read of many , 
nationa subjected to military despoiism, which might almost 
invariably be traced bo the employment of a band of hireling 
soldiers nnder pretence of exeenting the laws, or suppressing 
iasiirrections, like timt of the United Colonies in North 
America, or^inating in oppreesion or miBgOTemment. They 
had leamed tiiatitwas in this way the people have in all ages 
been enalaved, and it was against this, the most immin^it of 
all dangers, t^ey designed to guard, when they thns limited 
tilt power df Gougrcss to calling out the militia, and that only 
for certain tpeeifio purposes. If their posterity require any 
additional'examples of the danj^cm arising from the interfer- 
enoe of the mititmry with the civil power, they have only to 
look across tite Atlantic, where they will see two hundred 
and fif^ millioBS of men pinned to the eartti by the bayonet. 

Tbosa wise and TirtuooB men, who bestowed on us the 
ioeatimabl* l^acy of the Constitution, apprehended no dan- 
gar to Ha liberties of tbe people flrom the militia, because the 
militia are themselves the people, and it was not probable 
they would turn gainst themselTes. Their social and domes- 
tic lies were not weakened or severed by a temporary service, 
nor do they lose sight of the rights of citizens while per- 
forming the duties of a soldier. They cannot easily be brought 
to-dio^ down their ibllow-citimns and neighbors at the com* 
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mand ot a corporal, eaoctfooed hy a jnstioe of tbe peace. 
The; rapreeeat tbe public opinion and feelii^, and tbe liveg 
as well a§ the freedom of the brethren are eafe in tbeir 
hands. If they should sometimes carr; their Corbearaoce be- 
yond the limits of their duties as members of the general 
community, it is better, in onr opinion, to err on tiie side of 
humanity, than to make the law a shrme for offering np the 
lives of men to what is frequently the o£kpring of interest, 
passion, or caprice, and in ite essence unreasonable or unjnst. 

If the people of the United States are, as we beiiere them 
to be, gufficieatly moral, enlightened, and patriotic, to comjM**- 
heod and fulfil their duties as citizens, it will seldom be ne- 
cessary to coerce them into submission to all really oonstitn- 
tional enactments ; and when they become so lost to all senss 
of duty, all feelings of patriotism, as to require standing 
armies to administo- their laws, then, and then onlv will they 
descrre to be governed by the bayonet, which, when it en- 
forces obedience to the law, is virtually the only law maker. 
There is nothing of which a free people should be so jealoes 
as the interference of the military with the civil power, either 
OS an opponent or an auxiliary. 

The authority conferred on the Preeident of " seeing the 
laws fajthfolly executed," is not so much a del^^tion of pow- 
er a* the iiQunction of a duty, in the fulfilment of wfaick he 
dionld be en>ecially careful not to violate a provisitHi of ike 
ooostitution in his zeal to enforce the laws. We do not be- 
lieve it was ever int«nded by the framers of the constitution 
to refer to any power but that which the President exercisee 
through the agency of civil officers of his own choice, for 
whose conduct he is responsible, at least so far as that he can 
displace tb»m when he ^nks proper. If he cannot remedy 
what is past, he can provide aAinst the future. The phrase, 
"He shall see that the laws be &ithfiUly executed," to oar 
apprehension, simply implies that he shall exercise a strict 
supervision over those whose province it is to carry tJtera 
into execution, and who are subject to his control. In the 
employment of a miliiary force for this purpose, he can only 
act by the direct authority of Congress, and we have seen that 
this authority merely extends to calling out the militia for ce^ 
tain specific purposes. To this extent it may go in executing 
the laws, or suppressing insurrections ; and when it goes fW- 
ther, wo again repeat, in our opinion, it transcends the limits 
of the power conferred by the constitution. If at any time it 
should happen, as has sometimes happened, and will again, 
that the civil power is too week to enforce the laws, or too 
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flUssfftctocI to miAm the attemp^i, tftere axe in the constitations 
ud lavs of 0T«ry State, prorisions to meet ssch exigencies. 
Or, if di» dieoontwie of anf portion of a commnnitf or State 
wodiieeaoMal immrreotion, and rise beyond the control of all 
tteee, tiw QoretutxFB of the States have anthority to call ont 
Ae militia in iba lut r^ort. The State of HaasaohiiBetts 
flRppneBed nrlat 1b call«d Shay's BebsHitm, without the aid 
of we Prarident, or a standing army, and the isaignificant 
insBrrection in PennBy-lTania might have been quelled, in the 
aame mauier, had it not fiu-nisbed a specions - pretext for 
isiaiag a atuiding armj, whose great object vvb to OTerave 
the dfflnoera^, and prepare the iwr for " a strong govem- 
nunt," atstftiaed by we baronet. Wbea a free people cannot 
be governed by lavs conBtitationally framed, they deserre to 
be, and irill become, slATon. 

Neither do we beliere it was ever contemplated by ^e 
finuiffis of the constitation, that this constellation of stars 
tfieiild be kept in their orbita by any force brit that of attrac- 
tion. It was to be, for certain specified objections, one great 
bmily ; the individoal interests of which, though not perhi^ 
identical, were merged in one great paramoiutt common int^T" 
BBt, which, it was snppoied, wonid at all times operate as a 
ootamon bond of union. The idea that one, or more sections 
of the Union, would place themselTes in direct opposition to 
the interests, atietj, and happiness of another, conspire 
against its intevnol peace ; ondermine tiie foandations of its 
aooial orgmization, and the security of its property ; calum- 
niate it» inhabitants in mass, and make actual war on it, in 
obedience to a higher law than the constitution, it is beliered, 
serer ocoarred, even to those far-seeing and sagacious men. 
B it did, however, it was without doubt aocompanied by the 
ooaviction that, ahonld snofa a strange jAenomenon present 
itself, it would be worse than useless to prescribe the appU- 
cation of force as a remedy in the event of the section on 
wklcb "Uiese injuries were inflicted being impelled fay ererr 
sMtiTe of interest or safety to resist, or, if it should think it 
ezpedi^t, retire out of reach of nich aggrasiont in fuivre. 
They were wise and jnst men aa a body ; they had a little 
while before snecessftiliy resisted a system of encroachments 
en their rights and their feelings, far less irritating and vexar 
(tons than that we have just sketched, and they recognized the 
the inalienable right of self-defence as equally extended to 
States as well as individuals. 

This great common interest to which we have referred as 
the cement of the Union, is distinctly recognized in the pre- 
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amble to thfl cou8litata«i, vhicli was franed expreBcA; " to 
fbnn & more perfect niiiOD, eatabli^ joBtice, insure d<Hitestie 
tnmqailitT', provide for the oommoQ d^oioe, prfHoote tb« 
general welfare, and aeonre the bleasinKS of Uber^ to onraelrce 
aod onr posterity." To eadli and aU taese great pBrposee, th« 
doctrjaes aod praotico of the Abohtionists are aiuaetric&Uy 
opposed. Instead of establishing jaatice, the; ar« atteraptiiij; 
to orerthrov its principles as recognized by Hie laws and tiie 
cDnstitntion, «id sanctioned b^ dirine aatfanifrf.* Instead of 
insuring domaetic traaqnilitr, they are throwing iicbnnds ia 
all directions, disturbing the peace of familiee, establnbing 
separate conflicting interests betwem tiie tvo great sections of 
the Union, and arraying them against each otaer in a oont«st 
invhich one is spurred on to insult i^ aggression by a fanat- 
ical excitement, the other impelled to resistMice by every 
motiTe of interest and safety. Instead of laboring to form a 
" more perfect union," they have, by fomenting sectional {weju- 
dices and antipathies, in some mnasnre diseolved that gr«at 
common bond of union derivtd from the percestion o( • 
common interest, and plaoed the North and ^e Sontk in direct 
conflict vith each other, on points so vitally interestiag to the 
latter, that there is reason to apprehend oecasions may arise 
vhen they will refuse to co-operate with the former, eiuier in 
the common defence or geneitil welfare. Instead of promoting 
the general welfare, which is based on a sacred regard for 
the rights of persons and proper^ of eveij aection, and artscy 
class of citizens, they are mstigatiBg one section to violate the 
conatitotioufd rights, and interfere with the legalized property 
of another, on the authority of a dogma of my Lord Brougham, 
and a dictum of William Lloyd Garriaon, which are to Bsper- 
sede ^e laws and the constitution. And finally, instead of 
securing the blessings of liberty to that race which was alone 
contemplated in the phrase " oorselves and posterity," they 
are laboring incessantly for an object, which, if attaint, vui 
place the posterity of many of the feamers of this preamble 
in a position, where, fcH: aught we know, ihej may one day be 
obliged to dispute their freedom with the deBcen&mts of their 
quondam slaves. In all this, they are aided and abetted in 
ue United States by a namerons party, both in Churoh and 
State ; by the influence of Eoropean literature, and a large 

ertion of the British press, forminf such a combination as 
s more than once revolutionized half a world. Either this 
combination most be reeisted and conquered, or the alteroa- 

• S«e 26111 Chapter of LeviUco. 
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ttre ia teeritt.'ble. Ths Uoion is at sn end vhea the Aboli- 
tionists trlumpli. 

This, theo, la the alternatiTe we vast loot ftiU in the face, 
wid ire adjure all patriotic, refiecting men, of all parties, to 
reflect deeply on the Bnbject, before thej ^ve their support to 
any party identified or even affiliated wifli either Free-soilera 
or AJ)olitionigtg, vhoee objects are in reality so similar, that it 
ia hardly irorth vhile to separate them. As to the late com- 
promise, it was no settlement of the question it involved; 
oor will any fiiture one be more effecttial, since it vill be imly 
offering additional encouragement to new demands on th« 
part of Abolition, uid new snggestioBs on the coastitutioaa] 
righta of the SoHthem States, aggressions which every State 
of every section is bound to resist, since all are equally inter- 
ested hi maistaining the rights of each other. 

Wfl are greatly mistakau, shoold the result of the next 
Presidential election depend, in any ^eat degree, on the 
si^port of the Abolitionists ; if the Whigs, at least thai 
portion of them which adheres to the great apostle of tha 
higher law, will not bid high for their soSraseB. We 
feel confident, from the present appearances and mture pro^ 
babilitieg, that it will not be long before the people of the 
Sonth will be called on to resist, or submit to new insults 
and wrongs, and we cannot withstand the Indinatioa to 
axpresa a nope that they will either submit qnietlr, or re- 
net with more firmness and unanimity than they did on a 
recent occasion. Nothing bnt a union of all parties in the 
Sovth in defence of the ri^ts of all, can preserve these rights, 
and the UnitnL at the same titae ; for they may be assured that 
there is no party or &ction in the North, with tbe czceptioa 
of the moBt ferocioM of the Abolitionists, so lost to all feel- 
inge of patriotism, as to persist in a policy which they are aa* 
sured must result- in the secession of the Southern States, or 
any one of them. Once certain of this, and by far the largw 
portion of those honest, well-meaning men, who have been 
caught in the web of fanaticism, would at Mice, and for ever, 
ahnuk from the precipice to which thev have been led blind- 
fold. We know for a certain^, that nad not one southern 
member after another, in the eai^ stages of the Compromise 
discussion, deserted his position as a faithful sentinel over the 
righta of his constituents, they would have found aid from the 
North sufficient to defeat the Whig-Abolition-Free-Soil con- 
spiraoy. But they wavered and vacillated, made one step 
forward and two backward, or on one side ; and those who 
would have stood by them even at the risk oi forfeiting theii 
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popnlarity at home, did not deem themaelTee called on to sac- 
rifice themselves for the sake of rights vhich thoae most Im- 
mediately concerned, did not AinE worth defefidiag. 

"We profesi to be Bincere and determined frlenda of th* 
right) of the Sooth, because Tre believe that lectioa has been 
treated ivith injustice and obloqay, and becanse -we bimr 
that the rights of all the Sthtea are embarked in the same 
bottom, and mnst sink or swim together. It is in that charac- 
ter we feel ooTBelveg authorized to tfell them wholesome truths, 
which may possibly be of service hereafter. All parties In 
that quarter, with the exception of itinerant merchants who 
come there to make fottunes, and go home again, have one 
and the same common interest at stake which outweighs all 
others, and it behooves them to make common cause in its de- 
fence. Let them show that they are determined in future to 
flo so, for otherwise they may be assured there will be no 
peace for them hereafter. The course they pursued during 
and since the agitation of the Compromise ffleasures, has ren- 
dered it extremely difBoalt to mate ua of the North believe 
that when they pledge themselves to " resist at all hazards, 
and to the last extremity," they mean anything more than 
wmply boasting. In future their threats will be laughed at, 
and they mnst deal in actions, not words. 

We shall , here probably incur the r'eproacb of being dis- 
nniouista, and this consideration naturally leads to the Inquiry 
as to who are the friends and who the foes of the Union. In 
the first place we take it that the only sincere friends of 
the Union are those who maintain the great fundamentalprin- 
ciplcs on which it is based. It is not crying out " the Unioo 
must be preserved," and, at the same time, taking the moet 
efiectual meana for its dissolution, that constitutes a friend of 
the Union. If, Tdr example, the general government should 
encroach on the reserved or conceded rights of the Statbs, 
grossly transcend the Kmits of the Constitution, and adopt a 
system directly tending to the establishment of a great cen- 
tral power, and this shoWd be opposed by any State or sec- 
tions of the confedoratiott to the extremity m actual seces- 
rion, which of these parties would merit the reproach of 
being disunionists, that whicli commits, or that whit^ resists 
the aggression ? There can ^ but one aniwer to this ques- 
tion. Again. Should one, and that the most powerful sec- 
tion of the confederation, adopt a wnrse of aggression on the 
constitutional rights of another, and pursue a system of direct 
hostility to the people of that section, equally iniurions to 
their rights, their feelings, their reputation, and their safety, 
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wonld those thns asniled merit &e reproacli of being dison- 
ionista, bj adopting BQcb measures as tne; might deem neces- 
sary to Bclf-dcfeQce, or tjueatetiing to witbdrav beyond the 
reach of these hostile demonstratioas if they were not discoa- 
tinoed, and thus avail themgelTOS of a rigut common to all 
crtated beingg? Thia great, noiTeraal, natural right hw 
aerer been called in qaeetioii by any competwt aathority. It 
is recognized as a principle of neutral law CTen by Grotios, 
one of the at^icheBt advocates of legitimacy, as well as by all 
his commentators and sacceasorE ; and the only qnestion has 
been, as to the precise degree of aggression and oppression 
whieh would justify a resort to this right. This, of coarse, 
caa never be defined, and it is generally conceded, that ia 
BDch cases the aggrieved party most Judge for itself. And 
this conclusion is strictly in conformity with reason and jus- 
tice, since nothing would so effectually conduce to render op- 
pression equally intolerable and interminable, as to concede 
to the oppressor the right of deciding at what point resist- 
ance became justifiable. 

This is precisely the position of the Slaveholding States. 
Their most dangerons enemies are a portion of their sister 
States with whom they formed a voluntju-y onion " to estab- 
lish justice, insore domestic truiquility, proride for the com- 
mon defence and geaeral welfare, and inenre the blessings of 
liberty to thmuelves and their posterity." These enemiea 
are making perpetual assaults on their feelings, thdr inter- 
ests, their rights, th^r reputation, and their safety ; and while 
pretending to be the exclusive friends of the Union, are 
steadily pursuing a course that is sapping its very founda- 
tione. As previously stated, it cannot be preserved by actoal 
force or coercive legislation, based on the despotism of nam* 
bars. Its only cem3nt ia matual harmony ana good feeling 
among all its members, whieh can only be produced by mu- 
tual benefits, and the perception of one great common interest 
in the prosperity and gloij of their common conntry, in 
whiqh all are equally concerned. Those who arrest the dia- 
tribntion of one, or impair the influence of the other, are tiie 
refil traitors to the Union. 

The position of the Southern States has almost ever since 
tJie Union was consummated for purposes recited in the pre- 
amble to the constitution, been altogether defensive — and 
against whom ? Not foreign but domestic assailants, who call 
them our " southern brethren." They have been obliged to 
stand perpetually in the breach ; to be forever on the watch to 
guard against open or ineiduoBS enemies, and to Bleep on their 
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arms, lest they should be assailed liy surprise, blown np by 
the esplosioa of a Wilmot ProTiso, or stabbed in the dark by 
Bome abolition incendiary. They have been the rictima of 
compromises, which, howcTer disadvantageous, their assail- 
anta have been the first to violate ; and at this moment it 
cannot but be seen, that their most momentous and vital in- 
terests are placed in imminent jeopardy by th6 assanlts of 
the abolitionists, aided by the great combination of influences 
they have rallied around them. In short, they hare ever 
been, and still are, placed in a belligerent position, not from 
choice, but necessity, and to charge fiiem with habitual disaf- 
fection to the Union — we mean the constitutional Union — 
is to add calumny to iiguBtice and persecution. 

If there be any party in the South which really aims at a 
dissolution of the Union, it has its origin in this course of 
calumny, iqjustice, and persecution. It is notorious that the 
delegates &om the South, in the convention that framed the 
oongtitntion, were the most strenuous advocates of the Union, 
and that to brinj^ it about, they — ^most especially Virginia — 
made the sacrifices, without which it could not have been con- 
summated.* If, since that period, they, or any of them, or any 
g)rtion of their citizens, have become in some degree alienated 
om that Union they were originally bo anxious to form, to 
what cause is it owing ? We have already answered this ques- 
tion. We have the Whigs, flie Free Soilers, the Abolitionists, 
l^e psendo Philanthropists, and the devotees of the " higher 
law, to thank for it, who, both in principles and practice, have 
been, and still are, perpetually assailing their property, their 
firesides, their safe^, aind their good name. We believe we 
are well acquainted with the general sentiment of the South, 
and, from long experience, are confident that there is not a 
D&tive Southerner living, who would ever have dreamed of 
secession, had he not become convinced there was no safety to 
his rights or his interests in the Union. It is to this convic- 
tion, daily and hourly strengthened by indications that cannot 
be mistaken, we are to look for the origin and progress of dis- 
affection to tiie Union, if it exists to any extent in the South. 
And for our part, we are free to say, and care not whom we 
may offend by saying it — that if this course of insult and ag- 
gression is persisted in, the slaveholding States will, in our 
opinion, be not only jostiflable in seceding, bnt that it will 
become their botmden duty to seek self-preservation, by with- 

* Beferring to tiie oeadra of tbe North Weslaii 7wntorj. 
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draving firom a niuon ia wbich they find afflth^ peace aat 

Are we then diBamonists ? We dlBclaim ibe imputatioa. 
The real disanioniBts are &e AboUtionists and Free Soilera, 
with Thom the ^hjgSi or a considerable portion of them, are 
cloael; affiliated. These last, who are the loudest in shoot 
ing, " the Union most be preeerTed," are, ae before observed, 
the most deadly of its foes, since they are pursuing a course 
vhioh inoritably tends to its dissolation. Ere they can ac- 
complish their objects, there will exist no Union ; for it ia 
ofoar as the light of the bqd to our perceptions, that its dis- 
Bolstioa irill long precede the abolition slavery. So sensible 
is the combination of Janaticism and political hypocrisy of 
this truth that it has, over again, opeolr declared var against 
the constitution and the Union ; and uiere is every reason to 
believe, that the zeal of the government of England, in be- 
half of the emancipation of African slaves in the United States 
is greatly qmickened by the perception that it will inevitably 
be preceded by the mptnra of a confederacy of whose powCT 
and prosperity they are every day becoming more jealous and 
apprehensive. 

It is not to foment disunion that we have written this arti- 
cle : our olgect is to warn all honest, partiotic, temperate, and 
rational men who love their country and countrymen better 
than the cannibals of Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, or 
even the roob-diggera of California, against that disunion 
which must finally result from the triumph of abolition prin- 
ciples in tiie norttiem section of the United States. We de- 
sire to hold up to their view the nature, the objects, and the 
consequences that will assuredly follow the ascendancy of any 
party obtained throt^ a union of Abolition, Free-Soilism, and 
their farrago of fragments of fanaticism. When the rights 
of property, as recognized in the great Bond of Union, are 
assailed, and tiie safety of persons, as guaranteed by that in- 
strument, endangered in one-half the States, which have taken 
sheltw under its wing, there no longer esiste that common in- 
terest, that social brotherhood, which forms the great cement 
of a union like ours, which is, or ought to be, a union of 
hearts as well as hands. 

The sentiment of attachment to the Union originates in 
an experience of the rights it secures and the beneots it con- 
fers on all recognized citizens equally. It is not a mere ab- 
straction, but a palpable, practical deduction from what all 
know exists, and in which all participate. If, however, instead 
of tiiia, a long-coatisued sncceasion of experience in the past, 
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and all indications presented by tlte faiore, bare tai^ht any 
State or section of the Union tnat Aere remains no sectui^ 
to its property and its rights, there no long» exists any oom- 
mon intereat or common feeling, enfBciently povo^ to coui- 
teract the sense of indiridual wrong, or we indignation am- 
ing from unmerited obloqny. 

The AbolitioniBta and their alliee on both sides of the At- 
lantic have sought to Btimalate the Boctional feelings of the 
North by persuading the people of that quarter that, to use 
tiieir favorite expresaioD, " they are governed by the Slave 
power." When the Sou^ bristles tip against their attempts 
to stab it to the heart, and by its combined energies some- 
times wards off the dagger of the assassin, tlie fanatical cbo- 
ms proclaims that the Union is governed by the slave power. 
If in return for its relinqoishment of its equal claim to parti- 
oipate in territory it had assisted in acquiring, it attains the 
pitiful ei^nivalent of a law ^aranteeing what was already a 
coastttatioaal right, it ia only another triumph of tlie elave 
power. If it murmurs or protests t^ainst its " northern breth- 
ren," for steaUng a portion of its property, and rendering all 
the rest insecure, the good people are told, my Lord Brougnam 
has decided that " man oumot hold proper^ ia man," and that 
they are a set of mao'^tealers and dealers in human flesh. 
And if it has the nnpardooaUe aadaoity to threaten to dis- 
solve partnership with these most excellent as8ootat«s, who 
are at one and the same time stealing their prop^y, and call- 
ing them thieves, foraooth, ilie slave power is attempting to 
govern t^e Union, and the defenders of oonstitutional rights 
are disunionisls. 

We mast take leave to tell those who attempt to pl»' upon the 
prejudices and impose upon the credulity of their fellow-citi- 
zens, that the real disunionists are not in the Sout^, but the 
North ; and that there is not In any or all tlie Southern States 
BO dangerous, bo deadly an enemy to the UoicHi, as the great 
apostle of the higher law and his diseinles. It is fron tiw 
North emanated every measure which nas disturbed the re- 
pose of the Union, and weakened its bonds, by irritatinK and 
alienating the Sostbem States. The Proteotive Tariff, the 
Misaouri controversy, the Wilmot Proviso and its l^itimate 
offspring, the OomprwniBe, all eitiier originated in the North, 
or were stimulated by nortliem influenee. Yet, we are told, 
that the Union is governed by the slave power, and that the 
South aspires to dictate to the ooateienasy. 

We a^n repeat, the Sooth has been perpetnally under the 
neoMsi^ of protecting and defending its dearest nghts, or ita 
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iBOst Tital i&toreatB, aod hu thus been BtiKisatizcd as exelo- 
uytHf seotional, simply becaoie it vu inocssantly called on 
to become bo or mneiider tboae rights. The great and iUns- 
trioUB eitistes of South CbfoUba, vho lately withdrev his 
iHTight light firom this world, was thus called a sectional poU- 
ticias by being from the commeoooaieBt of hia career almost 
aiirayB plaeed in the t»ea<^ adrocatang and defending the 
rights and iato^bi of his oonstitoentB, which wen peculiar 
in some mMt important points. Bat to take this ocoasioD to 
exprees the otnnioo tiiat of all Mb contemporaries, and far 
above all, ha wag in &ct the most national in his politics, 
since he snifonnly appealed to the rigfate of the States, which 
constitnte ^e nation, and to that coDstitntion, which is the 
basis of all that is oatiooal in this great confederation. 

Bat we are told that all those who maintain those princi- 
ples are disunioBtets, with ab<»t as mnob reason as we ahonld 
chance a man who defrnds himsdf against a riolent nnpro- 
voked assault with a breadi of the peace. And we are fbr- 
tbermore assnred by the Abolitionists, Free Soiiers and 
Higher Law Whigs, who are friends of the Union, par excd- 
lana, that theie eAortsinself-dafencearenotliingbnt attempts 
to dictate to the Union. Dictate 1 Have the people of tiie 
Soath ever interfered with the leeal policy, or flreeide insti- 
tations of die Nor^? Hare th^ ever attempted to impose on 
them a new code of religion and morality, which, if adopted, 
woald utterly min them by wuln^ning their whole system 
of social organisation and redmiag tiieoi to tiie lowest stage 
of foreartf and degredalion? Hare they oivanized a fnrioos 
<»iiaade af^afatst tb^ coostltatiMial r^hts, their rc^pose, their 
safe^, tfattr feeUn^«nd their good name, and declared to the 
world tiiat they will po^t In It until they have accomplish- 
ed their oliyeot? Elave Uiey leagoed with foreign rivals and 
enesues in this crusade, and by faJse representations and exag- 
gwadons combined the whole oiTilised world against the 
rij^te, tbe feelings, and the repntatioa of any other section of 
tin Union ? Or lakly, hare t&ey ever annoiinced to the world, 
thid tiiey will oontinne to wage inveterate, unceasing war&re 
against the peofde of the Bast, West, or North ? 

There is no sooh example in the history of this confedersr 
tion. AU (3tetr attempts at what is called dictating to the 
Union, have consisted in opposing measnres vitally injarions 
to their proqwrity and safe^. This is most essentially exem- 
plifled in the history of aboution. "Hiey nether ofq)oeed, nw 
m any wsiy Intafcred w^ the mannmierion of Amoao slaves 
ia the Kimb, nw with the abolition <d davery (mm any new 
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State admitted fnto the Unioii, -with the sinf^ exception of 
GfJifomia, and titere only beoMue thej'' bdiieved ite ezclnmon 
h&d been bron^ht aboat by p(^lical jagglmg;, and a departure 
from the course onifonnly pnrBoed on SHoh occafiionSi They 
recognieed the principle uiattite sabject of glarery -was ezclo- 
Bively within the jiinsdietion of the State in which it e^dated; 
that this vas a local meaaure Toluntasnly adopted by dioie 
alone concerned ; and tftowh they mnat hare seen waA tiie 
example would be aTentnalT^ dangntma to thMOB^Tes, they 
did not attMnpt to intnfere m any way, mnc^ lees to dictate 
to indepMident States the coarse Aey shoold pnnnid in a case 
of ntoh a delicate nature. 

They hare not instituted sodeties, pmodicala, and newapar 
pere to ponr for& a perpetual strratm of eklomn; and abne ; 
nor have l^y ent«^ into a conspiracy with ftveignerB to dis- 
turb the peaise, and render iasecive the ^perty of those ob- 
noxious people who had tbua idmed an indirect Uow sgwoet 
them ; nor have they sent fflieeionariee to the North to incite 
the firee n^^oes to rise against liieir old maatwe, who aftM* 

S'oyiBg all the benefits of tbfflr youthfiil labors thne set them 
m to sink or swim, in th^ old ago. ^Elie grest c^ence of 
the " slave power," in not the attempt to dictate to the Union, 
bnt, that of resisting, and as far as possible, repellii^' the dic- 
tation of those who a&Ye nsnrped tlw prerogatiTe of dietatiBg. 

For these reasons we have taken sides wiA the -people of 
tJie Soutli in maintaining what we conceive to be the Ime 
principles of fte oonstitation, and the rights it gnarantees. So 
obvions aad wMjeeetionable are tjioee -goarantieB, tbuit ^e 
A-bolititmista finding the Kble and the constitDlaon equally in 
their way, have sliginatiaed one as obsc^ste, the other as a vio- 
lation ol the law of God and the rights of nature. Who, then, 
we again ask, axe the real dieonifHusts ? Is it those who are 
striving to annihilate that constitution which is at once the 
basis and the oement of the Union ? or is it tiioee who have 
inseparably ocHnbined oae with the other? Bat we have 
a1p«idy r^ched the extent of our limits, and must draw te a 
dose. 

We have not addressed ourselves in this article to the Abo- 
litionists, nor to those who use them as politioal instntmaita, 
oi^-^what is coming oeuer the tra&-— are themselves their 
inatroments. The former are in a state of fnaiiHi, always 
boiling over. They neither reason nor listen to reason, and 
know no oth« law than that of tieir own unbridled will. 
The latter are too indurated, too cue-h«rdeaed by eold and 
selfish hypocrii^ to receive any permaneBtkajiresBirats. Your 
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trne fanatic holds the deity in chftini, and makes lavi for 
Oanipotfltiee. Whaterer la engendered in tiie fiery furnace 
of Mb over-heated brain, or hatcned in the ehaoB of hii bewil- 
dered fftuer, 18 to him of higher attthority than the oracles of 
Ae Movt High deliTered uitm the " bvming btuh," on the 
Mcred mOQKt. Thne he who presides orer ^e desttnies of all 
created l^gs, is debased into a tool of fantastic Eanaticinn, 
fbaming ota&ese, or unfeeling hypotnisy. Neither reason nor 
ridieole oan sway the htiiMD mind when in this state of effer- 
vescence, llie oneis silenced by the hi^er law, and the other 
is a feotlter directed against a wiiirlwind. To be sneered at &ad 
despised l^ &e more rational part of their fellow-creatures, is to 
ftemtfae highest teBttmeny to the dirinity of tlieir misson ; and 
when men beeomee so conrammately seltsnffidetit as to hold 
ibe langh of coatanpt, or ttie pointed flngers of scorn the high- 
est of all eu-thly honors, tlie moet infulible proo& of their 
loperiority over others, ^ere is no medieine can nunister to 
tile disease of saeh patients. The flame must be left to bnm 
till the oil is' eonmuned, or the Iwnp broken. We shall not 
titerefbre trouble tbem with enr rei^onings or onr exhortations. 
There is no ose in appealing to the conititation, for they are 
governed by a higher law. It is equally useless to invoke 
the ^irit of patriotism, for ther recognize no nab^ tolvm, no 
fatherland ; and still more oseless to appeal to the domestic 
aflfeotioas, ^e ties of kindred, or the soda! dnMes, for all &eir 
ftolings aad sympathies u-e swallowed np by an ezclneive 
devonon to the entire hnman raee. It is idle to whistle jigs 
to mileetDnes, for they will not (Uince : and though folly may 
be shot flying, the wild goose of Fanaticism soars too high for 
the most consummate sportsman. 

But there is, we earnestly hope and believe, a large class of 
rational, reflecting men in the North — men who make little or 
no noise in the great hubbub of hnman life, and neither spout 
stnmp speeches, figure in legislative halls, at ward meetings, 
lecture-rooms, or abolition orgies — men who are seldom ap- 
pealed to in the straggles of party — men who think for them- 
selves, whose silent, unseen influence pervades the very depths 
of society, and constitutes the great safeguard of the world by 
oounteraoting or restraining the mischievous gambols of unre- 
flecting folly, and the malignant excesses of reckless &nAti- 
dsm, arrogating the sanction of &e Divinity for the violation 
of sll his precepts. 

To these we address ourselves, and these we call to pause 
sad reflect deeply on what must be the inevitable result of 
this omsade ^;auut one>balf the States of the Union by ihe 
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Other half. What can it end Id bat &e dissolntioa of the 
Uoion? Do they believe that wonavood and Tjnosar oan 
cement that UitioD ? Do tlie; beliere that aaniliBg -ue pro- 
perty, the safety, repose, nay, the livas of whole oommiuiitiefl, 
oatra^ioff their feeliacB, and slanderiag them with unpotfttionB 
of onfeemg oppTeanon and borbari^, is the proper tray to 
preserre that Union 7 Do they Urink they can render it per- 
petual by learning vith those whopablidy boast thatitislheir 
aim and intention to destroy it, <» bf- aiding with a party 
which, if not actnally anhed wj^ them, is ooorting th« sim- 
pori; either openly or in seoret oi tbeaa iooendiarieB, and at ul 
timesplayisg into their hands ? lb tiiis Uie way to preserre 
the TToion, and tjiis the onlymode ita boasted l^ienda can de- 
rise for ite preaerration ? We tell them in sad and sober bIo- 
cerity, that they are laring the axe to thev^ root of the 
Union, and that while they are ahontisg " the Union mmt b« 
preserved," ^e^ are aBsisting in pr^iaring the way for its 
cwtain disaolntion. Abolition and anion oaunot exiat lone 
together. One or the other moat fiill. Let the trae &iaids of 
the Union — those who have not merely hoisted its fla^ a« a 
rallying point for the time being, as a decoy to ati^ politunanB 
without any principles is oommon — let Ihoae lore tint Union 
better than they do the loares and fiahee, and their coantiT 
better than Africa, show their sinowrity, not by leaguing with 
its memies abroad or at home, bat with thoae who best sup- 
port the Union by maintaining the great princnplea on which 
It is based. The friends <^ the conatitation are the beat 
friends of the Union, liie foes of the coostitation its worst 
enemies. 
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THE MABBLB MAIDEN. 

A rLOBBVTTlia LI<1IKZ>. 

PART I. 

A Bcdptor at hi* nurble wronght;, 
WiwkiDg out bis darling thonght, 
£?er; day oew grace it ctngbl. 

By flue degnea, the stone beoame 
A lovd; womao'i perfect frame ) 
Beantifhl beyond all (amel 

Hour by hour the artist stood 
Before it In admiring mood, 
"mt at len^h his Epirit wooed. 

This mitacle of grace, which grew 
DiTiner every glange he threw 
Upoa itg calm aod palid hoe. 

In this cme marhk figure lies 
His verdant earth, hit rtarry sides. 
His eestacy of ei 



Oft steeped io iove's delicious tnoce, 

He gazed npon the eoDntraiance^ 

Whidi aeened to give him back his glance. 

It gained npon him, till one night 
His admiratdoo gnw ddi^t, 
In all ila wUd and hnridi Bjglit. 

Andiftlling on his knees, he |N«yed, 
That gracious Heaven wonU lend its aid) 
.^klgive lift to theHarbla MaidI 
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Wlute'er tbe jnice, his soni dionld pay I 
life, ODijr life, to Uist dMd daj 1 
(Sometimes hotr vickedl; we prej). 

He rose, luid m the sanaet Qmw 
Upon the diftpe its porple kne, 

A Btrauge deUgtit the Bcoiptor knew. 

While o'er hii aoal a rapture fell, 

So fine, yet so perceptible, 

like dew from beavn oa stu^t dell. 

The marble maiden's palid cheek 

Grew flushed with life's warm roseate streak, 

Her Hpe — the; seemed aboDt to speak I 

Thronghout her frame he saw the msh 

Of qnick Mnsatioa, like a flush 

Of tender tfaooght, which brings the blnsh. 

Ooe deep-drawn breath nnlooeed the thrall ; 
She at^ tnm ber sold pedestal ; 
Her footsteps, like aott mosic, &U 

Upon the sculptor's ear : his eyes 
Qrow iiBj with Uie wild sarprlse*; 
To make his heart beat leas he tries. 

She sees htm Mt, bat treails witb cars 
Tbe etndio, strewed with marbles rare. 
Bat DOthiDg as kersdf so feir I 

With sUrtiiig tjta, and claqied hands 
As one just bnrat from fremy'g bands, 
Speechless — entrMiced, the sculptor sbutds. 

She steps m thongb she had her sight- 
He guea—pantfog with delight, 
Ob! blinhil moment I exquisite I 

He treads briiiiid each step she takes. 
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His frsBM with tmnbling nptore diakn ; 
A ngk kt iMt tb« rilence brekla. 

She tnrnt Bnmnd ; hla eyn grow dtm, 
AS things m tttoxy dlet»oce i«im : 
ShepaoBecK- stops— wid Koiles on him I 

Then mores towards him : he not stirs : 
Bnt rooted 'neath tbat glance of here, 
Btanda, happiest of worshippers 1 

Qre»t Heaven I wbat thou^ts were bii that daj ; 

lAugoage has cot the might to sa; ! 
Bliss almost shirercd life from claj I 

At times, hb bee tan'd mlver whEtt) 
Then it wosM flurii with his detifht ; 
Thos passed the hoon till Starr; night I 

Hand cUaped la hand— heart now to hear^- 
Ah I what makxa hafpj QnUo start ? 
Sore jojr has in tiiat look no part. 

He feels no pnbe In that dear sido 

Where her sweet throbbing heart should bide, 

No beating of life's crimsoa tide. 

As thus he ponders deep in tbodght, 

The midnight tolls I wbatbaa it wronghtT 

Has sleep or death the maiden canght t 



OppRst with sorrow Onltlo sate. 
Bewildered with the soddeD &te 
Of her, wfco was his Miss so hte. 



Oazing npon the pallid stone. 
He felt in all its dreary tone. 
The Uttemess to be alone. 
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Was it ft uaAieH, or * dKMO t 

Thu Mt be Ull the Dooitdftj beam 

Did thron^^ bia sontbcm ctaemeot rinaa. 

lUptnn to Qnidol fortfaktboiw 
Brought life, in all its wildering ihower, 
To the cold ttatoe ! woodrou dower 1 

Oitce more the sits at Oaido's ude ; 
AgMD lie felt his nmrble bride 
In bve'a sweet world to him allied. 

Tor his fond ears she had no speech, 
Bnt eyes will to the soul's depths reach, 
And more than anj language tMch. 

Anotter day drUin wH ptit^- 

It wu too hll of J07 to last 

The middglit c<nneB 1 Heriandssgbastl 

Ufe leavM ho-, a* the pnr^ flke, 
From golden cloods In WeHxm skin, ' 
When annset in its gloij di«8. 

Woe to the seo^itor ; she stands there, 

A moment of his despair, 

And yet than Helen's self more (air : 

But when the clo<^ in er^ry tower, 
Told Florence the meridian hour, 
life was again Oie statnc's dower I 

Days rolled: from noon to midnight, he 

"nwted a wild felicity: 

Tet not from haantiag Mdnen free I 

ICeantiine the Grand Dnke heatd the name, 
Of Qnido, and one morning came 
To hxA. on works of sach high hme I 

The scalptor show'd his Prince aronnd 
His ipadons studio, where he found 
ThoM Btaloea to the wwld r«iowsed : 
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Strong Hercolea, of giant limb, 
Tbere Mercury, the winged and slim 1 
Or Nun, deep rapt io vesper hymu. 

And Jupiter, npon whose brow. 
The everlasting ages grow, 
Witioot atmceofyears toahow!' 

Here Venus, in the majesty, 
Of her own lovelinesa, B3 she 
Boae proudly Bmiling (torn the sea ! 

Here Pbocbna, when about to dart 
Hia arrow thro' the monster's heart — 
So perfect 'twaa— it seemed to start : 

And weeping on the Bea-ehorc drear, 
Stood Niobc, that human tear ; 
Pare sorrow e'en the bad rei-cre 1 

Bat cbicfest of the sculptured group, 
Was one whose spirit would not stoop- 
But dared God to the battle proof : 

Siein Satan, girt with Hell's grim crown, 
Gating una wed on God's dread frown ; 
Immortal I Terrible renown 1 

He sat ; no fiend nor seraph near ! 

Alone — majeati cully drear, 

Hell's king— without a hope or fear '. 



But Quido his fair maiden wheeled. 
Into an alcove, close concealed 
By velvet drapery— vain Bliield! 

For as the Grand Duke turned to tell 
The sculptor be must say "Faremell!" 
Clanged loud on high the noonday bell. 



Straight from the purple veiled recess 
She stept — the marble lovelteess I 
Surprised— the Duke stands motionless 1 
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Another glance : the Duke retires, 
The hopeless slave to his desires — 
All night her form his fancy fires. 

Nest day he for the sculptor KCudB, 
And much his woodroiis skill coumends. 
Which every other man's traMceud?. 

Then asks wilh harried, earclct^ tongue 

(As words at random idly ll'in);.) 

" Who is that roaiJ, so fair and young T" 

" Your wife T" " No, aire !" the sculptor cries, 
" Yoor mistress then !" the Duke replies ; 
" No, sire," said he, with troubled eyes ! 

" Yoor sister, sure 1 " Yes, sire !'' — Then eaid 
The Duke, " I will that danisel wed. 
And place a crown npou her head !" 

Then ronn<1 the sculptor's neeU he flung 
A golden chain, to which was hung 
His portrait glitteriog gems among I 

And bids him to bis home repair. 
Saying. " The Duke will soon bo there I" 
Poor Uuido went, dumb wilh despair I 



PART III. 

Next clay at early dawn the Duko 
Ilia solitary eoacb forsook. 
And with Ik gallant escort took, 

Hb way to Uuido's : he found there. 
The sculptor, sitting sad with core, 
"Where is your aislor. Guide, where! " 

"Ikaow DOt.Sire!" he faltering said, 
" When I rtlurncd I found licr Bed. 
"ily gracious Priuce, would I were dead." 
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The room 9 were searched od every side, 
Wbea suddcQly the Duke espied, 
The marble Figure of his Bride. 

Then bursting ioto tears be said, 

" How like the beauteous girl that's fled 1 

" This shall console me in her stead !" 

" Never like thi« did Angelo, 

" Or Phidias, make the marble glow ; 

" Nerer before was life mocked so I" 

Tbeo strtugbt commands his guards sbonld bear 
The statue to his palace, where 
It should hb own apartment share. 

The marble form is borne away, 
They all depart : — the sculptor lay 
An instant more like senseless clay 1 

Within the Duke's own cabinet. 
By his command the statue 's set. 
Then stood he gazing long on it t 

Then forth to council to dispel 
The weight of grief that on bim fell, 
Tet went to gaze ere midnight's belli 

He enters — starts as tho' with pain ; 
The statue 's gooe I He tnms agaia 
To call his palace chamberlain ! 

When— can it be his fancy's whimT 
He sees the fignre walk to bim ; 
He staggers with unsteady limb! 

^ " What sorcery is here t " he cries ; 

She answers with beseeching eyes, 
Then to the next apartment flies I 

He follows straight. The midnight bell 
Clangs ihro' the palace 1 At that knell 
The usual change on her befell 1 
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The damsel into marble grown. 
The awestruck duke was left i^one 
Ouce more with that cold shape of Btono I 

Then fell to earth witb sudden cij. 
The courtisn hear Qi» neise, draw tugb. 
And marvel at the m}'st«r7 ! 

Slowly the duke rcri^-es— an&ze 
Comes to ttiem all at what he saya f 
They deem his fevered fattcy Btraya- 

Twos swiftly throogh all Floreoee (preaJ, 
The Duke vae Ediacd with roadness dr«ad, 
Aod Ukcu 'twas whbpcred wluit be said 1 

The sculptor heard the tale, aoil flaw 
Straight to the palace : be walks throi^ 
To wheie he cm the imege view 1 

Then seiaed a ponftroos baltfe nxc. 
The shape wilh frenzied rage attacks. 
And BhiTere it like fragile wax. 

Tlie effort woke Lira — 'tw*»a msAM t 
The morniDg's wonted glories beam 
Ou Florence and her Amo'a stream f 

And m hfs studio strewed aroanJ, 
In fragments is that statue fouDd, 
For which Lfa name ti-as *> renowned I 

But I'd a tIsToq that same night, 
The statoe came an angel bright. 
And spote thfs comfort infinite— 

"Scnlptor, rejoice! Thy saint bath savej 

Thy aonl from Iwing aye enslaved 

By shapes, which thj own hand hath graved. 

*■ For what thy direajntDg fancy thoeght. 
Thou wouldst with waking powers have songht, 
Aod thai ttuM own i>aukatios wrought 1" 
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BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES.* 

The reading world, or at I«ast that portion of it fond of a 
laugh, arc under many obligations t» Mr. Redfield, for re- 
suscitating " Sir Jonah Borriugton's Sketches," by far the most 
amusing book of its day. 

A " Jonah" has certainly a prescriptive right to fish stories, 
but we fear that captions readers may deem somo of our witty 
author's amusing historiettes, to be little better than funny 
fictions. As for ourselves, we are content to laugh over the 
book as it is, and to put the mast implicit faith in every 
word — that we can. 

Had Sir Jonah written his sketches earlier in life, or be- 
fore he had compiled his " Historic Memoirs of Ireland," it 
must necessarily nave been quite another, and afar more tame 
affair. In the land of punch and pugnacity that gave him birth, 
had he not been sheltered by the mantle of old age, he mast 
have been " called out," once at least, for every page, and al- 
though of a fire eating family, and not without a personal pro- 
pensity for powder, it is questionable if he could have fought 
his way through the book. 

In composing the " Memoirs," a thousand merry jests and 
pleasant scandals, were doubtless recalled to the witty au- 
thor — tales altogether too capital to be lost— and so by way 
of " apocrypha" were these sketches written. Without either 
the weakness or the diffusive style, yet the garrulity and egoS 
tism of old age, are very apparent in them. Taking the read- 
er familiarly by the button, the antiquated wag spins out a 
lengthened chain of anecdote and fun, in the most off-hand way 
in me world, and without giving himself the slightest trouble 
about the connection of his subjects. 

Opouing the book with a quaint account of his family, he 
dilates somewhat upon the exploits of a grand-aunt Elizabeth 
— an incorrigible Bloomer — who preferred her caatle to her 
husband, and permitted the latter to be hung under the very 
walls of the former, rather than snrrender it. 

" Flag of truce 1" — said this strong-minded woman and pug- 
nacious patriot — "I wont render my keep, and I'll tell you 
why. Elizabeth Fitzgerald may get another husband, but 

* PetBonal sketches of his own times, by Sir Jonah Barrington, Jn^e of 
the High Coart of Aduiralitj in Ireland, &<:., &c Nevr-York : BedSeld. 
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Elizabeth Fitzgerald may never get another castle; so I'll 
keep what I have, and if yon can t get off faster than your 
legs can readily carry you, my warders will try which is the 
harder, your sknll, or a stone bullet." 

By hia'own account, Sir Jonah must have been quite a nice 
young man, and Dublin was, without reasonable doubt, a 
pleasant place for a quiet family to reside in, as the following 
doth clearly iudicate : — 

"We were ia Qie Labit of going about the streets on dark nights, ■□ 
coaches, and by flinging out hair-peace, breaking the windows of all the 
houses we raptdl; drove by, to the astonishmeut aod terror of the proprietor. 
At other tiinca we ascd to convejr gnopowder squibs into all tho lamps, ia 
several streets at once, aud bj longer or shiH^r fuses contrive to have them 
all burst at the same time, breaking every lamp to shivers, azd ieaving- whole 
Bttceta in utter darkness. Oooasioaally wo threw large crackers into the 
china and glass eho-pe, and delighted to see the terrified shopmed tra[ii]diiig 
OD their own porcelaiu and cat-glasa, for fear of an explosion." 

What a blessed time glass-makers and glass-menders must 
have had about those days. Why, a full bred Papal btil!, a 
half a dozen of the true Irish breed, even of Sir Eoyls 
Roche's own stock — would do less mischief in a china shop 
than did these youthful Guys. 

Powder among plates and platters, pennies against window 
panes, crashes of crockery at every caronsal ; the manufac- 
torers of the brittle fabric, should in gratitude, erect an im- 
mense monument stuccoed all over with shivered glass and 
ruined porcelain, in memory of the blessed time before the 
"Union" and the jovial roysterers of that day. 

The Theatre must have been a particularly pleasant place 
to pass an evening in. Two soldiers with nsed bayonets 
were stationed, one on either side of the stage — probably to 
prevent adventurous youths from carrying off the actresses vi 
et armis. 

When anything occurred to displease the young gentlemen 
of the University — the projectors and performers of all this 
mischief — then they entered the house in a body, on which 
occasons, all the ladies, well dressed men, and peaceable peo- 
ple generally decamped forthwith, and the young gentlemen 
as generally proceeded to beat, or turn out tiie rest of the au- 
dience, and to break every thing within their reach. 

These exploits were so common, and so many were engaged 
in them, that the Collie authorities could not ponish the par- 
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ticipants in tMa mischief, without entirely depopulating the 
University. 

As for the civic authoritieg, arma cedunt to^a, that is to 
eay, the watchmen, when recLneatcd, resigned their entire para- 
phernalia — clubs, rattles, and cloaks, to the coHegiang, who 
went about making arrests, smashing lamps, breaking up petty 
hdis, Ac, and reforming the town generally. For their pat- 
ronage and assistance, the charleya were rewarded by their 
own delight at the fun, all the trophies of the war, and aregu- 
lar weekly stipend of seven shillings each, per week. 

Sir Jonah thinks the manners and habits of young men of 
family, of the present day, suffer much by comparison with 
their " hard going" fathers, and is quite scandalized at see- 
ing " the grandsons of those joyona and vigorous sportsmen, 
mincing their lish and tit-bits at their favorite box in Bond- 
street, amalgamating their ounce of salad on a silver saucer, 
employing six sancea to coax one appetite, sipping their acid 
claret disguised by an olive, or neutralized by a chestnut, 
lisping out for the scented waiter, and paying him the price 
of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, and the pay of a 
captain for the attendance of a blackguard." 

As an illustration of the good old days, he introduces us to 
a hnnting lodge of his brother, prepared to stand a siege of 
seven days I The garrison consisted of nine gentlemen and 
five supernumeraries ; the commissariat, " a hogshead of su- 

Earior cl&ret, a fat cow, killed, plundered of her skin, and 
nng UP by the heels, chickens, laread and bacon ;" the atten- 
dants, Wallace and Hosey, my father's and brother's pipere, 
Doyle, a blind and famous fiddler, (we wonder if he could cxe- 
cntc the " Carnival of Venice,) one old huntsman and his still 
more ancient spouse; space of action, "until the cow be- 
came a skeleton, and the claret should be on its stoop. " 

The fun of this carousal hovrcver, pales before that of one 
which he dropped in upon some years later. His elder bro- 
ther it) again the host ; the occasion, the christening of a new 
lodge. 

It is ten o'clock in the morning succeeding the opening ban- 
quet when Sir Jonah arrives. The room is paved with emp- 
ty bottles, broken glasses, dishes, knives and spoons. Three 
or four of the Company are fast asleep on chairs, two on the 
floor and the piper "laid out for dead" on the table, with a 
dozen or so of candles now burnt to their sockets, around 
him. Joe Kelly and Mr. Peter Alley fast asleep in their 
chairs and thereby hangs a tale. 
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Oar aathor aroused Uie servants, hafl the room cleared and 
an appetizing breakfast prepared. 

The table is laid. Fresh eggs, milk jnst from the cow, new 
bread, brandy, sugar, nutmeg, fresh butter, a cold round of 
beef, roa3ted potatoes, ale, whiskey and port are on the board. 
We find no mention of cofi'ee, or tea and toast. All is ready, and 
all are ready, saving the piper, who is stowed away to sleep 
himself sober, and Joe Kelly and Mr, Peter Alley aforoBaid, 
whom we found fast asleep on their respective chairs, with 
their heads against the wall, and where they yet remained, 
Hit asleep, as we ahall soon find. But Sir Jonah must now 
tell his own tale : 

" All being duly in order, we at length awakened Joe Kelly and Peter 
Alley, Ilia neighbor. They bad slept aonndly, thoagh with no other pillow 
than the wall ; and my brother annoanced breakfast with a ' View halloo f 

" Tire twain immedialely started, and row^ in noiBon with thdr host most 
tremendoasly I It was, howerer, in a very different tone from the ' view hoi' 
loo !' and perpetoatcd much longer. 

" ' Come, boya,' says French, giving Joe a poll — ' come !' 

" ' Oh murder 1' says Joe, ' I can't,' ' Murder 1 murder 1 1' echoed Peter. 

" French pulled at them again, upon which they roared the more, still re- 
taining their places. 

The wall had only that day received a coat of mortar, and, of coarse, was 
quite soft and yielding, when Joe and Peter thought proper to make it their 
pillow. It was, nevertheless, setting fast from the heat and lights of ao eighi- 
teen hours' carousal, and in the morning, when my brother awakened 
his guests, the mortar hod completely net, and their liair, being the thing most 
calcukted to amalgamate therewith, Joe's atock, together with his queue and 
half hia head, was thoroughly and irrevocably bedded in the greedy and now 
marble cement. One side of Peter's head was in the same Btate of imprison- 
meut. Nobody was able to assist them ; and there they both Btnck fast. 

" A consultation was now held upon this pitiful case, which I maliciously 
endeavored to prolong as much as I could, and which was, in fact, ev^ now 
and then interrupted by a roar from Peter or Joe, as they made fresh efforts 
to rise. 

" At length it was proposed by Dan Fagan to send for the stooo-cutter, 
and get him to cut them out of the wall with a chisel. The old woman 
meantime tried to soften the obdurate wall with butter and new milk, but in 

■' I related the school stery, how Hannibal had worked through the Alps 
with hot vinegar and hot irons. This experiment was likewise made ; bnt 
Hanuibal's solvent had no better success than the old crone's. 

" Peter Alley being of a more passionate nature, grew ultimately quite ont- 
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Tigeo 19. He roared, wi stvore vengeance against the mason ; bat as be wa s 
onlfheldbyoDc side, athong;ht at last struck b!m. He asked for two knives, 
which being broaght, he whetted one against the other, and introducing the 
bUdra close to the skall, sawed away until he was liberated, with the loss of 
only half hb hair, and a piece of bis scalp, which he hod sliced off in bis zeal 
and haste for his libertj. I never sow a fellow so extrftvagaiitlj happy," 

Joe Kelly at length olitains relief from the services of a 
barber, who clips away his hair, and roots out Hs head with 
an oyster knife. 

Having released these nnfortunates from their mortifying 
position, let us now tnrn to our author's friends of the Bench 
and Bar. Having gone through all the grades of his profes- 
sion, from briefless Barrister to Judge of Admiralty, of conrse 
he was brought in contact with all the men of mark of his time 
and country, and countless are his anecdotes of them. 

The Bench was then, simply a reward for political service, 
and occupied by many not peculiarly worthy of it. 

Judge Henn — an odd chicken, apparently — was once dread- 
fully puzzled on circuit by two young barristers, each haran- 
guing the court, and laying down the law of the case in direct 
opposition to the statement of his adversary. 

" The Judgo listened with great attention, nntil both were tired of stating 
the law and contradicting each other, when they onaoimously requested his 
lordship to decide the point. 

" 'Ilow.gentlemen,' said Judge Henn, 'can I settle it between you t Ton, sir 
positively say the law is one way, and you, as nnetjai vocally affirm it is the 
other way. I wish to Ood, Billy Harris (to his registrar who sat boaeath,) 
I knew what the law reatlif v as." 

" ' My lord,' said Biily Harris, most graciously rising at tbe same moment 
and casting a despairing glance lovards the bench ; ' if I possessed that know- 
led^, I protest to God I would tell your lordship with a great deal of pleasure!" 

" ' Then ve'll save tlie point, Billy Harris,' exclaimed the Judge." 

These extracts, taken at random, are fair specimens of the 
whole book. 

The chapters containing an account of the author's resi- 
dence at Havre and Paris, during the " hundred days, possess 
much historic interest, as for the remainder they are but a 
prolonged farce, so full of humor, that it never wearies the 
reader — and one that it is impossible to read with a very so- 
ber countenance and a tightly buttoned waistcoat. 
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'ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE. 

Alt men bom free T There's not a sodI 
That trcaih this earth from pole to polc,> 
Uavo the Nrild Indiao tribes that mam 
ThroDgb boundless prairies without hoijic, 
Itnt lives and dies an Bbjcct slave, 
Een from the cradle to the grave. 

From the first moment of his birth, 
Etc man can crawl upon the eartb, 
A poor dependent being, be 
Lm helpless on bia nurse's knee. 
An instrument in others' hands, 
A slave to every slave's commands, 
Without a will his coarK tu sway. 
Or rcosoo to direct his vaj. 

Anon the slave is driv'n to school, 
Where some stem pedagogue holds rule. 
To drone his tedious hours away 
And Btudj when he'd rather plaj ; 
To con his laak against his will, 
Itepeated, and repeated still ; 
With grammar to perplex his brain. 
And learn bat to forget again. 

When his apprenticeship is done. 
And he arrives at twenty-one — 
That happy age when man is free 
To ran his race at liberty — 
He enters on a ricw career 
Of slavery still more severe. 
Slave to his wants, he toils all day 
To keep the hnngry fiend away ; 
When those of nature arc supplied, 
With self-created wants he's plied. 
Which satisfied, a new- succeeds. 
Just as one seed another breeds. 
Thus he fcga on from day to day, 
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And B treats bis irearj life aivfty 

To gain what, when 'tb gain'd, inspires 

Bat new ioMtJate desires, 

Each one more hungrj than the lost, 

And thos our freemau's life is (laal — 

Id bondage to himself he stands, 

I'he willing slave of his own hand?. 

All men born free ! Praj look arouod 
And see where Freedom's sons are fonnd ; 
Where breathes the man on earth can siiy 
His will alone directs his way. 

Is he born free in Afric'; clime. 
Where slavery, from the earliest time, 
Has rais'd his lush and torg'd his cliai^s, 
And still o'er all the desert reigns 1 
Where every petty despot holds 
Freedom and life in iron folds, 
And sells and buys, and maims and kills 
His fellow crefttnres as he wills ! 
Born free? three-fonMhs of Afric's fry 
Are bora in slavery, and so die. 
E'en among their kindred band, 
In their own home and native land. 

' li he born free in Eastern lands, 

Where despots bind bim feet and bands. 
Crashing him deeper in the earth, 
From the Qrst moment of his birth. 
While grovelling at the tyrant's throne. 
He dares' not c&tl bis soul bis own ? 
Is he born fiee in Europe's clime. 
Where 'mid the monldering wrecks of time, 
Old cnstoms and old musty laws, 
Not one free breath throogh life he dravrsT 
Like enlprit to the treifdniill bound. 
He toils his weary, endless round. 
Making no headway — poor fiee man ! 
And ends e'en just where he began. 
Counting his labor for his pains, 
And nothing as his utmost gains. 
Where laws are kings and man cali'd free. 
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.still a predeattaed stave Is be 

In one eternal cobweb bound, 

And fonc'd with statutes ronntl and roand, 

That thrall his actions, curb bis will, 

And make him bat a bondmaD still ; 

An iDSlrument in othets' bands, 

To come and go at their commaads ; 

To do but what to do he 's made, 

A traitor by himself betiay'd ; 

He erecpe along from morn tiLt night. 

And never dares to wtdk upright 

Ask why this is man's settled doom 
From ages past to those to come, 
The answer is, ' 'tis his own work ;' 
Or Pagan, Christian, Jew or Turk, 
He cannot be a freeman till 
He learns to curb hb stubborn will ; 
TTimself, it is himself enslaves, 
While other despotisjns he braves. 
^Vhcn natnrc's wants arc all supplied, 
Ambition, avarice, or pride. 
Lost, hatred, envy, or heart spleen. 
Some passion, wicked base or mean, 
Bequires the corb, the bit, the rein, 
The sturdy rebel to restrain; 
Or, the bold outlaw to withhold. 
From preying on his nciglibor'a fold 
And thus his vaooled freedom proves 
A galling yoke where'er he moves. 

The first man was created free — 
Savo one restraint, no curb bad he — 
He roamed through Eden free as air, 
Alike devoid of pain or care ; 
One hi^ command alone was given, 
Whose sanction was the will of heaven. 
From which he sought himself to free, 
And by it lost his liberty — 
Was banished from his Maker's face, 
Pil'd deep perdition nu his race. 
And drew from hcav'n the stern decree 
That man should ne'er ogun be free. 
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Dnt live ft alave in fetters, till 
He learn'd to goveni h'la onu will, 
' To love bb kind, his Ood aJore, 

And go hia way and Bin no more. 

It is on vice, and Wee alone 
That Despotism erects its tlirone ; 
Tia vice that farga all onr chains, 
Fetters our will, our acts reatraioB, 
And makes the honest man a slave, 
Lest wicked men the laws shonld brave ; 
Thus hobbtiog them in the stune tetber. 
As it tbej were all rogues together. 
The just man ever pajs the score. 
^ The bad one chalks behind the door. 

And all alike are jdaced in ponnds. 
Because one rascal breaks hia bounds. ' ' 

Let «iea ne'er froD\ their daty stray, 
And then their cluuoa will fail away ; 
Then n>ay they about with tmthfUl glee, 
" All toen are equal, all bom free !" 
He who wills nothing' wrong, may still 
Be left to follow bis own will, 
Bntbewbo treads the patlsofevil, 
Is a bom slave and serves the Devil. 
Man BDst be' good if he'd be free — 
Yirtuc rione is liberty. 
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LONG ISLAND.*' 

[An 'advance Chapter from a graphic and humorous ttork soon to bt issued 
from the Press of J. S. Redfield, jVcio York.] 

CHAPTER I.— LONG ISLAND PHILOLOGIC ALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

These is a certain portion of the United States of America 
known upon the map as Long Island, and to sundry citizens 
of Gotham, who to avoid the devastating lieat, supposed to 
lay waste the city during the reign of Canis ilajor, fly to 
those equally intense and far more unavoidable — as the Isl- 
and. 

The more philosophic of the visitors, and the few natives 
who happen to be wido awake and possessed of thinking fac- 
ulties, designate it as "Sleepy Long Island." 

why it should be an island, anybody owning the usual 
quantnm of brains can discover at a glance, since it fully real- 
izes Mr. Morse's i'ieaof one, viz.: "a body of land surrounded 
by water ;" but why it is called Lonj Island, to the prejudice 
of sundry and divers other narrow strips of earth simi- 
larly circumstanced, is a matter not so easily to bo comprehen- 
ded. Many an island is longer, nay many a one possesses a 
greater length in proportion to it« breadth. 

As this is a subject that hitherto has never been fairly 
broached, or brought before the public, the writer feels no 
delicacy, and perhaps some excusable pride in advancing his 
opinions upon it ; the truth of which a minute study of the 
Island itself, and of the manners, customs, and modes of life of 
its inhabitants, has convinced him. 

Length is its external peculiarity as well as external char- 
acteristic ; every thing in it is long — the men eat long, drink 
long and sleep long ; the stages before the innovations of the 
rail-road, were universally known as Long Island rope walks, 
and performed long journeys with long-winded horses, termi- 
nating — not journeys but horses in long tails. They carried 
long lists of long passengers, generally from twenty to thirty 

•" The Wooderful Adventures of Captain rriest." J. S. Rcdfietd : New 
York 
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— ^not in age but in nnmber — -who longed to be at thei^ jour- 
ney's end long before the^ arrived there. 

The news of the day is a long time indeed in travelling 
down upon Long iBland, " A great fire in New- York, and a 

great loss of life," as the newsboy hath it ; a steamboat disas- 
ter or rail-road collision, and nobody to blame ; tho elope- 
ment of Mrs. So-and-so with her husband's dear friend, or of 
Miss What'a-her-namc with her father's footman ; the demise 
of Smith Brown, Esq., the eminent and wealthy butcher, or 
the birth of another Victorian juvenile, under the conjoined 
auspices of Locock and Lilly, and other equally important and 
interesting items are telegraphed to New Orleans and St. Lou- 
is, and forwarded by expresses half way to Mexico or Santa 
Fe del Norte, long ere the people of sleepy Long Island rub 
their eyes, until a state of eerai-wakefulness being attained, 
they slowly open and prick up their ears to drink in the — to 
them — fresh intelligence. 

If the Long Islanders have any prominent and peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, it is the saltiness of their habits ; nor is it sin- 
gular that this should be the case. Breathing from earliest 
infancy an air, impregnated with saline exhalations, they nat- 
urally turn their attention to the ocean and its products. It 
is said, and I see no reason for doubting it, that the protru- 
ding neck of a softshelled clam is as efficient an agency in 
quieting the yells of an infantile and refractory Long Island- 
er as ever was a bit of rag crammed with brown sugar, with 
which ordinary nurses arc wont to fill the mouths, and still 
the troubled bosoms of more inland urchins, when the results 
of a slap on the sly may have compelled the attendants to 
stop the repeated- squalls, and perchance lie too, as to the 
cause of them. 

The Long Islander, therefore, from the first, takes to the 
water as naturally as a spaniel ; he digs long clams with 
long-handled hoes, fishes up oysters with long-handled rakes, 
shoots ducks at long distances with preposterously long guns ; 
cuts long salt grass for his long-tailed horses and longer eared 
mules; catches fish to manure hisfields withlong seines ; per- 
haps ships for a voyage, but it is always a long one after 
whalei ; and after a long life is carried to his long home in a 
long two-horse waggon, followed by a long concourse of 
friends and neighbors. 

If I have not proved to the satisfaction of the reader that 
tho term Long Island was worthily bestowed, I have at least 
to my own, which, under the circumstances is some consola- 
tion. 
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CnAPTEE II.— THE BAT. 

On the norttiern ahore of Long Island, an offshoot or arm of 
the great Sound has deserted the main water, and forced its 
way far into the land, boldly and broadly at first, but per- 
chance finding it had fallen upon a pleasant home, or it may 
be, fearing a sadden recall, and thinking that out of sight 
would be out of mind, it tnrned a short comer Mid crept 
quietly away milee inland. 

Although now snngly hidden, its pulse still beats responsiTC 
to the parental throes, and though rushing lustily in now and 
again, as it were about to march bodily over the land and re- 
turn by the shortest cut to repose once more upon the ever 
yearning bosom of its grand-mother,- the Ocean, its strength is 
soon exhausted, and at the word command the vagrant creeps 
quietly and timidly back again like a dog with a depressed 
termination to an ofiended and deserted master. 

This endless coming in and going out of bo great a body of 
water is a mine of, wealth to the dwellers upon its shores and 
in many ways do they reap gicat advantage from the restless 
activity of the Bay. 

The young flood makes his appearance gallantly garlanded 
with gay wreaths of alga;, as for a nuptial feast, and with im- 

Eetuous ardor embraces his bride, the shore ; then the heart- 
jsa Lothario that he is, troops off again, leaving her a true 
grass widow, bedecked with weeds — weeds that arc hastily 
gathered by the neighboring farmers, and thrown up into vast 
heaps to be converted in the groat laboratory of Kature into 
oats and corn, wheat and rye. Then great shoals of inquisi- 
tive and rapacious fish flock in to pay a passing call, and very 
often fail to make their way ont again, but iind themselves 
promoted ere long to a situation upon a corn-hill ; and evi- 
dently displeased at the scaly trick, announce, in very plain 
English indeed, that " the oifence is rank, it smells to heav- 
en. The breezes of balmy morn and the zephyrs of dewy 
eve, acting as general postmen, carry their plaints far and near, 
and every breath of air is redolent with anything but Saboe- 
an odors. If this agent of fertilization is more peculiarly ap- 
plicable to one plant than to another, we should give the palm 
to "summer savory," although an Oriental friend once sagely 
remarked that it smelt like " thyme." The men do not mind 
it much, but I attribute the pitii mz retrousse, so peculiar to 
Long Island belles, entirely to the wonderful airs the fish give 
themselves upon their appointment to agricultural situations. 
The exodus of the water also discloses great mines of oysters. 
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clams, and scollops, for human consnmptioD and qnantitiea of 
muscles, horsefeet and fiddlers for porcine palates. Sometimes 
even tliis very inconstant dispositioa of the tide, is, bj the 
cunning of man, seized upon, and made to promote his ends in 
an extremely base and mechanical manner. 

When a small body has straggled ofTfrom the main army, 
and is established temporarily in a sunny quarter, it ofteD 
finds itself Imprisoned and locked up, totally incapable of join- 
ing in the general retreat that has been sounded and only able 
to escape by working a passage, and paying the miller an out- 
side toll in turning his wheel. 

Another and very important service yet, is the facility 
which it affords to small vessels in the Bay to discbarge their 
cargoes of various kinds of manure, offal, and garbage, brought 
from the great city, to be converted here into grain, then into 
flour, pork or beef, and then again to be returned transmuted 
into red gold or pallid silver — " promises to pay" upon paper 
not being much regarded by the matter-of-fact Long Islander. 

Docks are superseded and every proprietor of a modern 
Argo brings her to anchor at high tide opposite his farm ; 
and when the water has receded, drives up his wagon to her, 
keeled down as she is, and succeeds without difSculty in trans- 
ferring her cargo to the shore. 

It is a curious, although not very romantic sight, at low 
tide, this Bay that I am describing, with its wide spread mud 
flats, black as Erebus, its shores covered with sea-weed, and 
its disconsolate clams throwing up tiny jets d'eau,- — briny 
tears, superinduced by their disconsolate and widowed condi- 
tion — whole armies of fiddlers, uterque paratus carrying aloft 
his one preposterously huge claw, a formidable weapon for 
its size ; and last, but not least, the stranded fleet of black- 
hulled, keelcd-over vessels, exceedingly ugly and not over 
cleanly guardians of the soil. 

Look again upon tho same spot a few hours after. 

The tide is in, and countless gulls and water-fowl have ac- 
companied it, screaming out an lo Paan to its progress ; the 
tiny waves are playfully curling and creaming upon the glis- 
tening shingle ; tho flats now exhibit a rich field of darkly- 
green grass, nodding a graceful w i each successive 
ripple ; the once unseemly vessels a gallantly at their 
anchors, their black hulls nearly a their decks and 
sides washed off and the green on tl sible : the burnt 
powder cflluviiim of marsh mud is ! ind replaced by 
the pure and exhilerating breath of 
The lusty old trees upon the shore bend down approvingly 
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opon the waTes that wash their Tcry feet, and the reflections 
01 their broad leafy tops impart a deeper tint to the water 
shadowing forth submarine groTca upon its surface. 

A few neat cottages are scattered nere and there ; fields of 
waving corn are standing in bold relief upon the hill-Bides ; 
a few sails are visible entering or leaving the port ; the rough 
but cheery shout or song of the fisherman and the stroke of 
their oars echo across the bay ; and let there hang over this 
bright scene a delicate misty veil, Buch as young summer or 
early autumn loved to cast over their brightest and fairest 
pictures, making every thing seem gentle and quiet, the fiery 
sun himself look large and jovial and benignant, throwing a 
dreamy haze over all animate and inanimate nature, and you 
have a fair but not overstrained view of the Bay on theevcnt- 
ful afternoon of the 10th of Jane, 183 — as pretty and heart- 
warming a sight as you would wish to meet withinthat in- 
definite space of time, a month of Sundays. 



THE GENIUS OF SLEEP. 
A STATUE BT CANOVA.~A SONNET. 



Ah I see, where purer Ihan the Alpine eiioits, 
Born of the chisel of creative trt, 
The uigel bcanficQ of the creature start 
To belnff, — coached in delicate repose 1 

A peace celestial irrsps bis flowing hair, 
Ab if cooseoling heaven and natnre there, 
Had both wrought gladly on the form divine. 
To b :>r in his dream of grace I 

Sad VBS Adam, whco he first 

ID bis coDDtenance lay sarc ; — 
Thiu lie smile upon his face, 

Whe idowing side, fair Eva burst. 

And her first accents t«ld him — "lam thine!" 
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LIFE LOVE. 

A LUtOlFiD feding filla mj rrame, 

M; every nerve 'b uaatniag. 

The greatest love is atill uoaang 
That ever yet to mortal OBiae. - 

Some love is soogbt, and sowed with skill, 
Nourished, and noreed wit^ ivarmtb and shower, 
UdCII it bureta the earth, a flower, 

Whicb on; careless hand can kiU. 

Some love comes boroe npon the breose, 
And dropt bj chance on tVaitrnl soil 
Grows without aid of bMnan t«Ii — 

Grows grandly op with otiter trees. 

It waves ID concert with the rest, 
Bends as they bend, or stately stand, 
A simple soldier of the land, 

To Sght the starm— the wind to breast 

Tbeae loves are welt, aye, g«od and fair. 
So gladly let them live and grow, 
Tliere is one love that fbw can know, 

To which these loves cannot compare ; 

The love that welds its iron roots 

Into th' unyielding granite's side. 

Laps with its tendrils far and wide 
The food to Boorish noble Traits ; 

Grasps with its knees the mountain's fluk. 
In every crevice locks its shoots, 
Coils each projecUou with its roots, 

And towers a love of peerless rank. 

Bat still the fury of my love. 

Is altogether unexprest, 

These paltry symbols are at best 
Babes throes to clasp the stars above. 
D2 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS.* 

The character of a Dfltion con be pretty accurately judged 
by its religion — the nature it worshipa, Samuel Johnson 
said : " vhat can be expected of a people who have a monkey 
for their God," in like manner, what must a cliqve be vMcli 
has Willis for its chief? 

That he is the fitting head for bo distinguished a body as 
the shabby, genteel iet, who flutter midway between Email lil- 
erature and stale fashion, and from whom all 'rue minds in- 
tinctively shrink, no one can diBputc. Poets, like W'illis, may 
be called the bats oC Parnassus, equally rejected by birds and 
beasts. Altho' they have wings like the one and legs like the 
other, their real atmosphere is a moral twilight, when the 
doTe and the eagle have retired. The sunlight of Truth is 
too much for their weak eyes. 

Having thDB premised our opinion of bat-dom, whether of 
Fashion or Literature, we shall briefly sketch one of its chief 
, ornaments, its present poet laureate, Mr. N. P. Willis, in 
whoso proper person the analogy is very remarkably sustained, 
his powers of poetical flight being Tery much like those of 
the creature whose leathern wings enable it to only hop from 
object to object, in a manner midway between a flutter end a 
«rawl. Our laureate has likewise proved his true bat-dom by 
a creeping affection for the Church, (we presume its outside) by 
hii -numerous Sacred poems, which are the most tailor-like 
specimeni of fashionable piety on the ecclesiastical record. 

We believe that it was in this solemn employment that Mr. 
Willis first found favor with the religious public — a singular 
sympathy seems to have consecrated owls and bats to the 
service of the Church— and as, according to Dryden, Natnrtr 
made a third Epic poet by a mixture of Homer and Virgil, so 
Fashion seems to have completed the Trinity of Beadledom, 
by amalgamating the owl and bat, and producing a Willis 1 
We do not mean to deny but that modern Frankenstein 
might have produced a poet laureat, by making his skeleton 
out of a eatin corset, with Etm de Cologne for blood, a. ner- 
vous system of silk, a ball of almond soap for a heart, and a 
bottle of hair-dye or cosmetic for a moral centre : these 

* Sacred Poetm tnd Dramas, hy N. P. WilliB. 
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placed in a covering of Grot dt JTapks for a akin, with a pair 
of carliag tonga for a thyrsus, and ve h&re the pet of the 
Fifth ^veivKdledom. 

We shall, however, leave our great zoological writers to set- 
tle between these origins : it is quite sufficient if we believe 
that either account might be the true Genesis of so distia- 
goiehed a wonder. It is very clear that our modern Psalmist 
is so largely indebted to female clothing for his similes, as to 
justify the suspicion that he must have surprised his Bethshe- 
ba in her bath, and stolen her petticoats to furaish her with a 
wardrobe of Metaphors, or h« may be the laundress of Parna i 
ana, as in every Sacred Poem he hangs out the linen of the 
Nine Virgins to dry upon his lines. His Pegasua is really 
and truly a clothes-horse — possibly half brother to Barnum^s 
woolly one. 

We dismiss his Sacred Poems — heaven save the mark — 
with the conclnsioQ that Mr. Willis baa no idea of Na- 
ture. His heroes are milliners, hia heroines are taken from 
fashionable boarding schools, redolent of sentiment borrow- 
ed from the last novel, and lisping bad French, and whose 
bible is Paul de Kock and George Sand. His Arab and 
Hebrew women are Union Square ladies, dressed in the 
height of Broadway fashion, and frequenters of Thomp- 
sons' the Opera, and Stewart's. He calls in the aid of 
the npholstercra to furnish Eden like a Parisian drawing- 
room, perfuming the shrubs and flowers with otto or musk, 
and pouring lavender water into the crystal streams. We 
verily believe he would curl all the poodles in paradise, and 
empldy the archangels as barbers. In lieu of sparkling 
epringa we have iced champagne or claret, and ban btms, 
and trifles instead of the luscious and glowing fruits. A 
Turkey carpet hides tbe vulgarity of the green sward, a 
piano supplies the music of the birds, and velvet ottomans and 
rocking-chairs are planted in lieu of rising slopes and grassy 
hillocks. The Sun is shut ont on account of its low liabita, 
being frequently seen in the Bowery, and a substitute found in 
chandeliers and hot-air atovca, profusely ornamented with 
brass, gilded to look like gold. 

As a dramatist, he is a mass of such glaring inconsistencies, 
that as long as the drama professes to deal with the human 
heart, he can never be considered one. Hia two most ambi- 
tious attempts are Bianca Yisconti and Torteaa ; these have 
been weighed in the public acales, and found wanting. 

The character of Bianca is an incongruity, amounting to the 
unnatural. We all know that men and women are inconaia- 
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teat, and to dr&w an iacoaaistent or capriciona character, is 
not to stray from the truth, but there are certain qualities 
perfectly incompatible, and could never be found in the same 
being — euch an a mixture of Lucretia and Me^Balina, Agrip- 
pina and Penelope, which reminde ua of the monstroaity pre- 
dicated by Horace, in his de arte poetica — a species of animal 
irlth the woman's body and the fish's tail — even more impos- 
sible and revolting than the fabnlouB Centanr, or the Medn- 
sa's head. Such a character is that of Bianca Yisconti. It is 
jost as though the same woman alternated between Lady 
Uacbeth and Cordelia — the former made more morderous, and 
the Matter more virtuous and tender. Lady Macbeth could 
not plunge the dagger into the sleeping Duncan, because he 
reminded her of her father ; but what are we to say of Mr. 
Willis' Bianca, who plots the death of her young brother de- 
liberately, and who as deliberately accomplishes it? To add 
to the anomaly, she is represented as being deeply attached to 
him — a young and confiding boy. This is not creative gen- 
ius, bat distorting absurdity, partaking more of the Fantoc- 
cini than Shakspeare — Punch, without his quick, practical 
jokes and hard raillery, and bearing the same relation to the 
drama as the tattoing on a hollow cask does to the rolling 
music of the kettle dram I — there is nothing but the noise of 
the stick in iti ' 

Nor is Forteea much better ; for, although it escapes the . 
startling monstrosity of the chief character of his former 
tru^edy, it makes up a larger sum of absurdity by a congre- 
gation of numberless minor incongruities. The plot is com- 
monplace ; indeed, every incident is borrowed ; the language 
alone is Mr. Willis' own, aud that is so artificial as to bear 
its paternity uumistakably ia every line. There are, how- 
ever a few amusing Willisisms in this particular play, which 
redeem it somewhat, such as Zippa, one of the heroines, being 
in love with two gentlemen at the same time, and a still gra- 
ver JiascQ in Tomaso, the drunken valet of Angelo, the hero, 
placing Isabella, the heroine, in his masters bed, when she 
has come fresh from the grave, clothed in her sepulchral rai- 
ment ; this ia a piece of indelicate profanity, which do true 
poet could have committed ; it is a sacrilege, which we had 
hoped went out with the ghouls. 

So much for its profanity — let us now tnrn to its absurdity. 

The plot hinges upon Isabella's love for Angelo, a poor 

Eainter — we were about adding glazier, so far has Mr. Wil- 
s's artificial nature affected ob. In order to escape from 
marrying Tortesa, the usurer, (who has got her Fatlier Fal- 
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cone in his power b; sundry mortgages, and who, as a matter 
of courge makes the daughter's hand the condition of release,) 
Isabella swallows s potion which all believe except herself 
to be poison, but which is merely a potent sleeping draught. 
Appearing to be dead she is buried, no doubt with that expe- 
dition which characterizes New-Tork funeraU. In the mid- 
dle of the night the lady arouses from her trance, gropes her 
way out of her dormitory, and like a good girl goes home to 
her papa : He, however, upon her ringing the bell refuses to 
let her in, considering it to be her ghost, which was very 
natural, as ladies are not in the habit of coming back to 
plagus their husbands or fathers when they have been pot to 
the expense and trouble of a funeral, altho' In such casei 
perhaps the trouble is a pleasure, and the expense a great 
pain. 

Finding "no admittance" at her paternal home, she re- 
solves to take a turn down Broadway or Bleecker street, 
where she meets Tomaso, her lover's servant, reeling home 
from Niblo's after an oyster supper. He recognizes her, of 
course, and escorts her to his master's lodgings, and instead* 
of ringing them up at the New- York Hotel as we have said 
before, places her in his master's bed. The lover is of course 
delighted on his return from the Opera or Brougham's — it does 
not matter which— to find his lady-love in his neat. He there- 
fore secretes her, hoping that all will blow over. Her father, 
Falcone, however, getting scent of this affair, and suspecting old 
from the absence of the corpse from the vault that his mid- 
night visitor was no ghost, but his own danghter alive and 
well, resolves to search Angelo's lodgings for ner. 

Our readers will scarcely believe that Mr. Willis makes 
this old gentleman so very stupid a person as to allow An* 
gelo to pass off the yonjjg lady open her papa as A«r own por- 
trait ready framed and glazed, Mr. Willis's way of mana- 
ging this remarkable optical delusion beats Professor Ander- 
son ont of the field- altogether — his stage direction being 
thus : " the back wall to be so arranged as to form a natural 
groond for the picture." But even this ingenious device is 
not original, being stolen from the " Winter's Tale," where 
Hermione is palmed off on her hnsband ae a statue : here, 
however, it is possible, however improbable ; but Mr. Willis 
in stealing what in the original is a possible stratagem, by his 
clomsinesa converts it into an absurdity, which is really an im- 
possibility as well. Our laureate should remember with the poet, 
* " For irbfkt's impossible should ntver be, 
AoJ therefore very rarely comcs to pass. 
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Mr. Willis likewise uses his asides to a ludicrons extent : 
they form almost a good half the test — Every man like the 
inhabitants of Bedlam is talking to himsjlf as though each 
was two characters, and every one a man beside himself. 

Mr. Willis is rather a coatumer than a Creator — the An- 
drew Jackson Allen of the Drama^ — he makes dresses, of the 
best silver leather, and silk, into which he places dummies, 
with words into their wooden heads, which run up and down 
the eamut oT a vocabulary, composed of fine Bounda, and 
vapid convcDtiooalities, whose only merit is their emoothness, 
but it is the merit of Lord Fanny's muse who wrote a thousand 
such a day 1 — whenever he comes to a difficulty, be skips it 
like a child who is only in her first primer ; — if he wants to 
account for a hiatus he fills it up by inventing a fact, extempo- 
rising a tradition, or passing a law — in Tortesa, coming to 
a little gap he boldly leaps it in this fashion ; — 

" M; grftcJouB liege, (bcre is a law in Florecce, 
That if a father, for do guilt or shune, 
, Disown and shut bia door upon his daughter, 
Slie ia the child of Lim who buccodk ber ; 
Who bj tha sbelte' of a tungle night, 
' Becomes endowed with the authority 
Loit bj the oUkt." 

Of course, it is easy to write dramas upon this principle, 
jnst as it is easy to go through a volume, it every word above 
two syllables is skipped. 

I The chief staple of our poet's dramatic genius is his Ego- 
tism : it is N. P. Willis from the rising of 5ie curtain to the 
going down tbere[^. It is the alpha and omega, with all the 
other letters placed between them as well. Mr. Willis is 
Hero — Mr. Willis is Heroine in satin and starched muslin. 
Mr. Willis aa Father— Mr. Willis a& Mother— Mr. AVillis 
»3 Grandmother — Mr. Willis aa Funny man— Mr. Willis as 
Grave-digger — Mr. Willis as rescuer in distress — Mr. Willis 
as first villain — if the cock has to crow or a donkey to bray 
behind the scenes, the voice reminds you of Mr. Willis, In a 
word he does all the thunder, taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the tin tcaboards, who have been the Joves Tonan- 
tes, since the days of Dennis. Even the snow storms arc sup- 
plied by his biUets doux or Home Journals torn into fragments. 
Since Bottom monopolized the dramatis persona, as well as 
the scenery, including the lioos roaring, moonshine, and plas- 
ter wall, the stage has seen no such weaver as our Laureate 
of Bat-dom 1 
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THE DISBANDED OFFICER. 

CSABHiKO in his converFtttion, always simple and elevated, 
a minute observer and profound thinker, a child in his change- 
ful gaiety, now indulgent, now caustic, always amiable and 
always new ; 8u::h is the old man whom I am happy to call 
my friend. His houee, like that of Socrates, is small and 
modest. None are there wearied by ceremony, but all may 
converse with elbows upon the table and feet upon the andi- 
rons; all laugh, yet each receives just and extended ideas, 
consoling morals and divine hopes. So far from feeling con- 
straiut near'him, one believes himself sole possessor of the 
wit that is borrowed from him ; nobody feels at a loss, but 
all pay their tribute from which the ingenious host shows the 
best part, either for amusement or for general instruction. 

But a few days since, I passed some hours in this happy 
retreat, and as usual we glanced lightly at a thousand fugi- 
tive subjects, apparently incoherent, but drawn together by 
imperceptible threads, when a geutleman, an occasional visi- 
tor, arrived, and recounted to us some sud particulars that be 
had just learned of the embarrassment of one of our common 
friends, who, having scarcely tlie means to furnish his table, 
felt himself obliged to support an equipage. His servant, a 
species of Caleb, concealed from the eyes of the world tho 
real poverty of tho house to satisfy this mania of his master, 
■who would have felt the dignity, or his name compromised, if 
by going on foot, he had enabled himself to make a better 
distribution of his resources. None of us were wanting in 
examples of analogous manias, and we gave ample proof of 
our experience in such mistaken vanities. 

Our indulgent friend, himself so wise in his mediocrity, 
always fouad some motive of excuse, taken from the charac- 
ter or situation of individuals. " It is necessary," said he, 
" to let ideas and habits have some weight with us. Nothing 
is absolute in this world. Poverty, like everything else, is 
relative, and these hidden wounds are a thousand times more 
eensitive than those which ai-e exposed to the light of day." 

"I, also," interrupted my neighbor, with vivacity," feel a 
profound pity for poverty that dreads exposure. One is more 
miserable m proportion as he fears to show it, because moral 
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a^onj is added to physical suffering, and assistance comes but 

slowly to him who hides his rags. 

" Without taking into consideration," said I, " that assis- 
tance is often a pain to the soul that retains its pride in the 
midst of misfortune, there are so few services well rendered, 
80 few hands light enough to dress the wounds and draw no 
cry from the sufferer." 

" It ia because money rests so seldom in generous hands, 
that know how to distribute it. In general, the poaaeaaors 
are avaricious, egotistical and insolent, and I cannot but ad- 
mire the virtuous resignation of the poor man, who, near the 
ricih, disdaining and taking advantage of him, endures priva- 
tions without hatred and without envy," 

" Yon are right," said our friend ; "if probity is a virtue 
in the man to whom its exercise costs nothing, it is heroism 
in the poor. The law, morality and society, should, if I com- 
prehend rightly, stigmatize and punish the unfortunate being 
whom excess of suffering has rendered forgetful of the severe 
principles of honesty, but by reflecting ' upon ourselves and 
that which passes each day around us, our hearts should be 
open to indulgence. What virtue can boast strength enough 
to resist imperions want? and when so many easy consciences 
arc seen among individuals who need nothing I How can 
any one dare to condemn those whom the most crnel necessi- 
ties have drawn aside ? I have seen the proudest man — one 
having the most delicate sense of honor— led, by the unhap- 

finess of his situation, to the commission of a disgraceful act. 
would relate to you the incident were it not a true history." 

" So much the better," cried we altogether. " Tell us, we 
will gladly listen to you." 

" But it is an old history, it dates back many years, and it 
will be necessary for as to return to the time of the Bourbons 
and the invasion." 

" We will follow yon wherever yon will." 

"Have patience, then." 

" The Restoration, which, together with the great concourse 
of strangers, changed the destiny of France, plunged the 
proudest of her children in mourning and humiliation. Many 
were overthrown from higher fortunes, but no family more 
deserving than that of Captain Gorbaut, was reduced to a 
condition more miserable. At the time when her husband 
occupied a more honorable grade in the army, Madame Ger- 
baut kept a post-office in a provincial city. With her resided 
two daughters, whose entrance into the Imperial College of 
the Legion of Honor she looked forward to, as soon as they 
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should arrive at a suitable age ; but tbe diaasterB of 1815 de- 
stroyed all hope in that regard. With the army of the Loirt, 
the Captain vas disbanded ; the House of Saint Denis, was 
shut to uis daughters, and the post-oESce of his wife returned, 
iy right divine, to a cousin of the hero of the army of Coude. 

" While the Captain, thus fallen, sought uselessly some 
modest employment, apart from the govemmant, his family 
lived upon their slight saviagB. More than a year passed on, 
and their rosources were all exhausted. Gcrbaut, overcome 
by misfortunes, discouraged in all his vain efforts to obtain 
occupation, became a prey to disease ; he would have died, 
had not his wife, with the courage of dispair, consecrated her 
days and her nights to labor, no less painful than insufficient. 
It was touching to see so &ail a creature laden with so many 
cares, fatigues and inquietudes ; and Gerbaut suffered all the 
anguish of a proud and delicate soul, supporting the burden 
of life only by the hope — always disappointed, but always re- 
newed — of being able, at length, to relieve bis poor wife, and 
to find some means to muotain his family by his labor. All 
the efforts of Madame Gerbaut were directed towards pre- 
serving a certain appearance, less from shame of an hosorable 
misery, than from feelings of personal dignity. She wished, 
also, to render less evident to her husband and herself, the 
painful view of their deep distress, and for these reasons the 
family imposed upon themselves the most cruel privations ; 
besides, she thought, perhaps with much reason, that the more 
their need was visible, the more difEcult it would be for Cap- 
tain Gerbaut to obtain a situation. Nothing wa s calculated 
to excite pity in their dwelling, apparently more modest than 
poor, and an air of extreme neatness excluded the idea of 
misery. 

" Gerbaut would have bean resigned to any species of labor 
that would have brought relief to his family. Although ho 
was no longer young, he would have courageously resorted to 
the expedient of learning a trade, bad it not been necessary 
to remain so long aa an apprentice. As he wrote a good 
hand, aad understood accounts, be found, from time to time, 
some papers to copy, or some accounts to settle. Sut these 
were only passing resources ; nevertheless, employment 
brought hope to his heart, and he returned happy to his lodg- 
ings when ne carried there the means to procure for hie wife 
some days of repose. His children, also, had their fetes, ren- 
dered the more lively bocause they were rare. Kotwitbstan- 
ding life showed itself in its most severe aspect to the young 
daughters of the Captain, they zealously assisted their mo- 
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ther. All three took ^eat pains to keep in repair the 
remains of the former wardrobes, and if this task occasioned 
Bad recollections, yet it occupied them, and brought with it 
the satisfaction of a duty fulfilled. The Captain was the 
most nnhappy. His wife could not see him, ased as he was to 
an active life, wasting away in idlen«sB, and desperate almost 
to madnesa at the idea of being not only useless, but a charge 
to his family. Every day she invented a new pretext for 
diversion, or for goine out ; she Would prove to liim the ne- 
cessity of making otner efforts, of calling upon other pers 
sons, often giving him a hope that she had not. But thie 
man, bo hrave before the enemy, wanted" courage to exposs 
himself to refnsal or humiliation ; he could not avow all hia 
penury, and to succeed, he solicited with too mnch delicacy 
and reserve ; he was too proud to be importunate. Notwith- 
standing his reverses, he had continued his intimacy with 
some former companions In arms, and particularly with a 
General who held an enviable tituation under the government. 
A scat was reserved for him once a week at the abundant table 
of the General ; for these occasions, one should have seen 
Madame Gerbaut pass in review the poor and scanty toilet of 
her husband ; the injuries of time were not allowed to appear 
there. The children were more joyous than ordinary when 
they saw their father so elegant, and all believed they were 
less miserable. However, every day rendered these miracles 
of economy more difficult. One Thursday — it was the Cap- 
tain's gala-day — Madame Gerbaut saw with inexpressible 
grief, that the old black coat, so religiously kept for grand 
occasions, would soon refuse to serve its master ; it would 
then be impossible for him to present himself at*the General's. 
This little circumstance, recalling so long a series of suffer- 
ings, of which it seemed impossible to forsee the termination, 
overcame this courageous woman, and she wept as she used 
her best endeavors to repair that witness of better days and 
sweeter hopes. 

" She turned, to make it appear newer, a little red ribbon, 
that had already many times submitted to the same operation. 
At length the Captain departed, and his dreas appeared well 
to those who knew nothing of these hidden miseries. More- 
over, the General remembered that he had been a soldier, and 
he was not a man to measure his consideration by the value 
of a coat. He had besides a real esteem for Captain Ger- 
baut, whose honorable character was appreciated by all the offi- 
cers of the corps. The table of the General that day presen- 
ted a reunion of a doEeu guests. DnriBg dinner the conver- 
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sation tamed apoQ induBtry. FreDcb activity bad commenced 
to bring into the arts of peace a little of that ardor which 
had beea squandered daring 15 years on the field of battle 
throughont all Europe. Home parallels were drawa between 
the products of Prance and England, The General directed 
to be brought at apropos to the subject, a little chef-d'auvre of 
mechanic art. It was a new and curious watch, of great 
Talue on account of the multiplicity of its delicate wheels and 
all the subdiTisious of time which its various dials indicated. 
After this bijoit had passed all around, the conrersation turn- 
ed upon other subjects, and they had argued twenty questione 
without solving them before leaving the diuing room. On re- 
entering the saloon the General remembered the watch, and 
ringing for his valet, directed hiqi to go and take it from the 
table where it was lying, and return it to the same place 
where he had found it. After some moments, the servant re- 
turned with looks of dismay ; he had not found the watch. 
The General, surjirised and fearing some inattention, return- 
ed with Baptiste, but was not more fortunate. 

" ' May not some one, or even Monsieur the General him- 
self, have carried it by accident into the saloon 7', demanded 
the uneasy servant. 

" ' I do not think so, but it is easy to see.' 

" A new search was made but with no better result. 

" 'What I fear,' said the General, ' is that some one may 
have made a thoughtless movement and that the watch may 
be broljen,' 

" ' We will not go out from here until it is found,' said one 
of the guests, with a solemnity in sufficiently bad talste. 

" ' This decision,' smilingly replied a young man, who had 
perhaf^ otherwise disposed of his evening, ' appears m«oao- 
ing to the General and a slight outrage upon the liberty of 
all. I propose a measure more expeditious, it is to allow our- 
selves to be searched.' 

" This proposition was received with loud acclamations. 
'Adopted! adopted I' cried they all laughingly, and the 
young man delivering himself the first, demanded that the 
valet, created Custom House oEScer, should make a severe in- 
spection of his pockets. The General who at first opposed 
this, pleasantly finished with a laugh. Each new search fur- 
nished some subject for gaiety. The Captain took but little 
part in all these follies. Ho assisted with a constrained and 
eolemu air, seeming to hold himself as much aloof as possible 
without occasioning remark. In proportion as the search ad- 
vanced his inquietude appeared to increase ; one would hare 
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said he thon^ht to einde his tnrn, and perhaps he flattered 
himself that he would succeed in the mitfst of this uproarious 
confusion ; bnt such was not to be the case. Quite the con- . 
trary, after his companions had all submitted to this unex- 
pected examination, they turned themselves towards him with 
a redoubling of noisy mirth, and indicated him as the culpa- 
ble one since he was the last. ' The Captain, pale and troubled, 
stammered some excuses which were lost in the uproar. They 
stimulated the severity of the servant for this last operation. 

" ' Baptiste, behold the decisive moment I' cried one. 

" ' Baptiste, no distraction — have thy eyes about thee,' said 
another, ' bring forward the proofs I' 

" 'Courage, Baptiste, the last are the best I' 

" Baptiste advanced, bnt Qerbaut crossed his arms upon bis 
breast, declared with a trembling voice, that unless by violence, 
no one should place his hand upon him. A profound silence 
socceeded suddenly to the deafening cries. The GeneraJ 
spoke immediately. 

" ' Tho Captain is quite right,' said he ; ' this child's play 
has already lasted too long. I demand an exemption for nim 
and for myself.' 

" Gerbaut nnable to speak and scarcely supporting himself, 
thanked him by a look full of gratitude and left instantly to 
hide himself from the shame and embarrasBment of his posi- 
tion. The General, after his departure, made no reflections 
and his gnests were obliged to imitate his reserve, but each 
face seemed to interrogate the other and the general himself 
remained anxious and pre-occnpied. 

" Gerbaut walked a long time before returning to his own 
house, he had need to ba alone and to calm a little by exter- 
nal motion the almost maddening agitation to which he was a 
prey. It was with great diffictilty that he succeeded in redu- 
cing his ideas to sufficient order to form a resolution. He 
entered very late, and his wife, who expected him with impar 
tience, could not restrain a cry of terror when she saw him 
enter pale and disordered. 

" ' What has happened ?' demanded she* 

" ' Nothing,' said Gerbaut, letting himself drop into a chair, 
exhausted by fatigue and emotion, and laying upon the table 
a little packet said, 'you have cost me very dear.' In vain 
Madame Gerbaut sought to calm him ; endeavored to learn 
mo rr« 

" ' To-morrow,' replied he, ' to-morrow ... we shall see . . . 
I will go out very early , . . leave me and be tranquil, to-mor- 
row I will tell yoQ all. 
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" In the morning, the Captain retraced his steps to the man- 
sioti vhere he hoB dined the preceding day, and, although 
ho walked resolutely, an inexpressible tumult agitated nia 
wearied mind. How should he present himself? In what 
manner would he be received ? Would he be received at all ? 
Would it be better for him to write 7 To write what it would 
cost him BO much to confess ? However he couM not rest 
under the weight which was crushing him. He repeated to 
himself in a hundred different ways, the terrible avowal that 
it was necessary for him to make. With what language 
could he address the General to prevent a word, a look, that 
he could never forget nor pardon? His reception by the 
valet disquieted him no less, and with him explanation waft 
impossible. Gerbaut was almost beside himself when he ar- 
rived. It is not fiaptiste whom he encounters. The servant 
to whom he addresses himself hastens to announce him. This 
one, without doubt, knows nothing, thought he. What ago- 
ny! Is the General going to receive him? Yes. They 
usher him in. Gerbaut dares not raise his eyes. He assures 
himself hy a glance that the door is shut. Then without 
hesitating, his voice deep and rapid as that of a man who 
sacrifices all. 

" 'Icannotdisguisetomyself, General,' said he, 'how strange 
my conduct must have appeared yesterday evening, nor to 
what snspicions it must have given rise. I cannot bear the 
idea, and whatever it mgty cost I come to avow to you the full 
extent of my unhappiness and the humiliation to which it has 
reduced me.' 

" The General, who had made a gesture to interrupt him, 
allowed him to proceed. 

" ' But ray misery is at its height. In that lies my whole 
excuse. I am a charge to those to whom I should be a sup- 
port. A wife, a mother indefatigable, scarcely secures at the 
prico of unremitted toil, our children's daily bread, I touch 
only with trembling this bread of grief.' 

" ' Captain,' interrupted the General, in great emotion. 
But Gerbaut heard not, saw not. The most painful part was 

f'et to be said. Impelled by despair he continued witliout 
btcning to anytJiing: 

" ' I reproach myself for partaking of a better repast, taken 
far from those who add the climax to my cruel destmy. Seat- 
ed at your table, where the heart-rending picture pursued me, 
I yielded to the irresistible desire to carry to my poor daugh- 
ters some remains of your superfluoua abundance, and I have 
almost always succeeded in subtracting for their profit some 
portion of what was offered me. Such was my position yes- 
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terday, and I ihould have died from shame bad it been ueces- 
sary to render your guests and those in your service, iritneases 
of the abasement to ■which poverty has constrained me to de- 
scend. I should have been ridiculed, and that, in the eyes of 
the world, is worse than to bo culpable, bat to you, General, 
I could not rest in a state of suspicion.' 

" Gerbaut's voice faltered, and no commenced to speak with 
less volubility. ' The General can now be heard.' 

" ' Thirty honorable years,' interrupted he, ' place you above 
all suspicion ; were it otherwise, behold here what will reply 
to all I ' and he displayed to the bewildered vision of Gerbaut 
the watch so anxiously sought. It is I who should demand 
pardon of you all,' continued the General ; ' I, without doubt, 
placed it unconsciously in my fob, where I found it in the eve- 
ning, in presence of the astonished Baptiate.' 

" ' If I had known,' murmured Gerbaut, petrified. 

" 'Regret nothing,' replied the General, ' I have only learn- 
ed what you ought not to have hidden from me, yet nothing 
but the fear of a dishonoring suspicion could induce you to 
expose your painful wounds. It ig, however, a friend who has 
listened to you ; soon you shall hear more from me.' 

" Gerbaut departed more calm, but still confused. Some daya 
after, he received an invitation to dine with the General. The 
gnests were the same as at the last re-union. The host failed 
not to recount, in excusing himself, the inconceivable abstrac- 
tion that had occurred, and which he had discovered so late. 
The Captain, placed near him at tAble, found in the fold of 
his napkin his nomination to an honorable and modest em- 
ployment which would thenceforth ensure the support of his 
family." 



TO MILTON. 

Tbe iTorlJ'9 cotd malice — Mammon's bitter amite, 
Ami Slet^'s undreaming brotlier, rigid Death, 
Wage ceBsclct« war upuo tbe I'oei'a breath. 
And, with tlic-ir Eeodisb muckeriea, revile 
nix sacr»] mtEginn : brotlitrs, heed tbem not. 
Bat with thy Fatber'B holiest music IVanght, 
Waste not one fla«h of th; immortal thought 
On liieir eonlumelj-. Thev are Nature's bloi I — 
So. I'uetn ! to joitr harps ' for had Death staled 
Great Miltnii'a lips, e'ro he had tuiiwl his tongue. 
And that Olymptar. )a; of Eden mng, 
How had upon his djing momcnU) pn«t, 
Tbe Dnbora raplnre, stifled in hi» breast, 
And uU that weight ufglor; unrtnealtHll 
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TtTHKET AND RUSSIA. 

[n* (kllnwlmc Brtlelo wu kdE ta h is ScptainWr iMt. Wa pnblitk it, iTan (t Ibto 

latv dAtv, ixnder the convictjoo Ikat tba ablfl papar wj[l ba afieaplkUa t« our retdcra :) 

Since the dismemberment of the Kom&n Empire, which 
was figuratively said to comprehend the world, though com- 
priting less than one-balf the area occupied hy the territories 
of the United States, no nation has acquired ench extensive 
conquests as that kitown among Christians by the appellation 
of Turks,* who, though not in possesalon of all the States 
snbjected to the Eoman Eagle, are masters of others, of whose 
very existence the Bomans were ignorant. The first follow- 
ers of Mahomet were Arabs, who assumed the name of Char- 
qnins, since corrupted to Saraecns, which signifies Orientals, 
in order to distinguish them from the people of Africa, who 
wove called Maghrabyra, or inhabitants of the West. 

under this name the successors of Mahomet subdued Per- 
sia, Syria, Egypt, Africa and Spain, and but for the valor and 
conduct of Cliarlea Martel, the Crescent might perhaps have 
ever waved over a great portion of Europe. It was with the 
Arabs, under the appellation of Saracens, and led by the cele- 
brated Saladin, Lieutenant to the Caliph of Bagdad, that the 
wars of the crusades for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchr* 
were waged. 

These conquests and the vast accession of wealth and power 
which resulted from them, produced their inevitable conse- 
quences. Th6 Caliphs gradually became effeminate and cor- 
rupt, and the nation followed their examples. At the time of 
Haroua al Raschid, so celebrated both in romance and history, 
the Caliphet had begun to decline from its primitive vigor and 
simplicity. Luxury, with its invariable attendants, effeminacy 
and corruption, gradually succeeded to the vigor and hardi- 
hood, and we may add, the fanaticism of the earlier Saracens ; 
and poetry, music, and the pnrsnits of literature, not deeds of 
arms, became the paths to tne favor and rewards of the bov«> 
reigns. 

In this state of things, a nation of barbarians and idolators 
issued forth from no one knows where, forced the Caspian 
Gates, overran and laid waste Armenia and Iberia, peaetr^ 
ted into Thrace, and meoaeed tht existeoce of the Qreek Em" 

* Tho Turks r^ect this name, and call theimelves OBmaalis, or OsnaDleea, 
from OthmaD, or Oanaii, the faaoder of their itopin. 
t 
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pire. The7 finally established themsdves in Turkietau, and 
became followers of Mahomet ; and such vaa their reputa- 
tion for courage, hardihood and enterprise, that tbej' became 
the main iustrumente of the Caliph, either in defending him- 
self at home or acquiring new conquests. 

Here the leaders of these formidable barbarians soon per- 
ceived the effuninac; and corruption of the Caliphet, vBich 
preceded the approaching doimfall of the dynasty of the 
Xbassides. In the meantime, aided by these hardy anxiliaries, 
the Saracens continued to extend their conquests to the very 
gates of Gonetantinople, and the Empire of the East trembled 
before the Crescent, as that of the West had fiillen under the 
veight of another race of barbarians. At no distant period, 
the Turks established a separate independent power, and from 
tbe auxiliaries became the masters of the Saracens. In the 
rear 1300, of the Christian Era, Othman ansumed the title of 
Emperor, and established his seat at Bursa, a city of the an- 
cient Province of Bitbynia, in Asia Minor ; and finally, in' 
the year 1453, Mahomet the Second captured Constantinople, 
ihxa extinguishing the last remnant of the Roman power, 
which had once rated the world. 

The successors of Othman pursued an almost uuintermptcd 
career of conquest, and by their acquisitions in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, perpetually kept alive the apprehensions of the 
former which were in some measure allayed by the decisive na- 
val victory of Don John, of Austria, over the Turks at Leparto. 
Still, the feeling of political and religious antipathy was kept 
alive by a succession of wars between (iie Museelmans and Chris- 
tians ; and the hatred engendered by those of the crusades 
never subsided for a moment, until within a few years past, when 
it pleased the Christian powers of Western Europe to take 
under their protection an Empire they had for ages been 
laboring to weaken or overthrow. 

" In the year 1094," aays quaint old Fuller,* " it happened 
there came a Pilgrim from Jerusalem, called Fefrr, the Her- 
mit, bom at Amiens, in France, one of a contemptible per- 
son. His silly looks carried with them a despair of any 
worth ; and yet (as commonly the richest mines lie under the 
basest and barrenest surface) he had a quick apprehension, 
eloquent tongue, and what got him the greatest repute, was 
accounted very religious. With him, Simon, the Patriarch 
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of Jernmlem, often treated coneeming the present miseries of - 
tlie Christians nnder the Tnrks — what hope of ameDdment, 
and how the matter mieht be secretly contriTcd, that the 
Princes of Europe mig&t assist and relieve them. Peter, 
moved irith the Fafsriarch'a persnasions, the eqnity and reasona- 
blenese of the canse, and chiefly with a vision (as they say) 
from Heaven, (wherein oar Savior himself appointed him hie 
Legate to negotiate the Christian c&nse,) took the whole 
business up in time and travelled to Rome to concert with 
Pope Urban, the Second, the advancing of so pione a de- 
sign." 

After premising that Peter was suspected of "being little 
better than a conntarfeit and cloke-father for a plot of the 
Pope's begetting, because the Pope alone was the gainer by 
this great adventure," he proceeds : " As to the apparition of 
the Saviour, oue may not wouder that ihe world should see 
most visions when it was most blind, and that the most bar- 
ren in learning should be most fruitful tn revelations. And 
surely, had Peter been truly inspired by God, and moved by 
His spirit to begin this war, he would not have apostatized 
from his purpose. So mortified a man would not have feared 
death in so good a cause, as he did afterwards and baaely run 
away at Antioch. For when the siege grew hot, his devotion 
grew cold ; he found a difference betwist a voluntary fast in 
his cell, and a necessary and Indispensible famine in the camp; 
so that being well hunger-pi ncht, this cunning companion who 
was the trumpet to sound a march to others, secretly sounded 
a retreat to himself and ran away from the rest of the Chris- 
tians, and was shamefully brought beck again as a fugitive." 

Such was the origin, and such the iustrument of a series of 
sanguinary wars, which at different times precipitated upwards' 
of a million of men into Asia, few of whom ever returned, and 
which, as the author eloquently expresses it, " converted 
Jerusalem into a Golgotha, a place of skulls, and Palestine 
into an Aceldema, or field of blood." 

Thus, in the year 1094, and for a long series of successive 
years, almost all Europe united in a crusade, the oligect of 
which was to substitute the Cross for the Crescent, and either 
to subdue or resist the progress of the Empire of the Sarar 
cens and Osmanlees. During all this period, and for ages 
afterwards, the Christian world viewed the followers of Ma- 
homet as its bitterest enemies, and these last never forgot or 
forgave the losses and sufferings inflicted on them by these 
holy wars. The early romance and poetry of Europe teema 
with the atrocities of " Paynim Knights," and Eastern Hagi- 
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ciuu ; and the exploits of tiie rtnovned Seren champione ot 
Christendooi, are almost ezclnsivcly confined to trincsphs 
orer the diabolical disciples of " Maboun." Children frMn 
their cradles shuddered at the apparition of a Tnrban, and 
the aged anathematized the Crescent vith their dying breath. 
In short, for a period of almost eight hnndred years, the Cross 
and the Crescent had been arrajed against each other in dead-< 
ly hostility. Their disciples were scarcely on "speaking terms," 
and no diplomatic relations snbeisttng between them, they 
may be said to have been in a perpetnal state of war. The 
followers of Mahomet called the Christians dogs and made 
slaves of them, and the ChristienB repaid them with interest. 
Our more mature readers will donbtlcES recollect the strong 
feeling of sympathy called forth in behalf of the Greek Chris- 
tiaos during the insurrection which resulted in the indepen- 
dence of Greece. The whole ciTilized world rang with dennn- 
ciationa of the extortions, persecutions and oppressions of the 
Osmanlees. Both in Enrope and the United States, the popu- 
lar feelings were excited to a degree tUmost equal to those 
awakened by the first French Revolntion, and even gov- 
emmenta partook in the nnireraal enthusiasm in behalf of a ' 
people struggling for liberty, or at least independence, with a 
Sarbarons despotism. The United States committed more 
than one breach of neutrality ; the Enp;lisb, French, and Rus- 
sians, did tiie same ; and it was then the two former achieved 
thai masterly stroke of policy exhibited at the battle of 
Navarino, where tfaay co-operated with Russia in the total de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet, by which they secnrtd to her 
the command of the Black Sea for all time to come, and thus 
forced the way for the speedy and certain downfall of that 
Empire they are now attempting to sustain. 

But times change, men change, and with them the policy of 
nations. In the middle of the nineteenth century, and amid 
the blaze of light ^ed on this unequalled age of progress, we 
find a considerable portion of Enrope, and that boasting to be 
the most Christian as well as orthodox and enlightened, taking 
the old invcterat* persecutor of the Cross under its special 
protection, and apparently ready to commence a second cru- 
sade, not to pull down but to sustain the Ottoman Empire. 
This seems a strange sight ; but though strange it ie, as we 
shall shortly proceed to show, not altogether unaccountable. 
We might hjail it as signiiiCBnt of a more humane and enlight- 
ened toleration, which may peradventnre lead to a gradual 
amelioration of that stern and bitter spirit of bigotry which 
has deluged the earth with the blood of almost countless 
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millions. Bat we fear it hu little to do with religioa in sdt 
aspect, and less with hnmaii liberty. It is altogether politi- 
eal ; and thoogh England, ona of the prinoipal pillars in bol- 
stering np this rotten, ruined edifice of tTranny and persecu- 
tion, will no doabt put on the old device of Philanthropy, 
there is not the least reason for doubting that this great 
" Eastern questioQ" is one of sheer policy. Like Peter the 
Hermit, it is taertly a " cloke-father" to those vast projects of 
avarice and ambition on tiie part of England, through which, 
as a British writer says, " The British Empire is mtimately 
to extend over one-half the globe." 

Althongli, as we conceive, the United States hare little in- 
terest in the future destinies of the Ottoman Empire or the 
fatore ascendency of Bussia in Asia, yet as its position is at 
this moment bo important to the policy of Europe, and is now 
ezciUng such deep attention on both aides of the Atlantic, the 
remarks we are about to offer may not be considered alto- 
gether out of place or unintoresting. The fall of great States 
and Empires always presents a lesson showing the instability 
of human grandeur and power, calculated to dieck those pre- 
sumptions aadoipationB of universal empire and eternal du- 
ration which so often lead to the most diaastroos conse- 
quences to nations. The subject is carious, if not interesting, 
in another point of view, as pretty clearly indicating the sub- 
stitution of the King>craft of the ninet^th century for tlie 
Priestcraft of what is called the dark ages. 

In order to enlist the sympatiiies of the civilized world in 
behalf of this people and expiring despotism which from first 
to last has been the scourge of Asia and Europe, we hare 
btea asstu-ed that the Ottomui Empire is in a rapid process 
of regeneration ; that all Ohrittian sects are now tolerated ; 
all strangers equally protected ; and that a great general sys- 
tem of reform is in successful operation which must necessa- 
ly in the end, approximate this old Oriental despotism to the 
institutions asd governments of Ohristian nations. As an 
illustration of this, we commend our readers to a late work 
entitled " Turkey and its Destiny," by Mr. Charles IfeFai^ 
lane, who travelled through European and Asiatic Turkey some 
twenty years ago, and again very recently, and Is therefore 
well qualified to judge of the effacts produced by the new sys- 
tem established by Sultan Uahmoud — certainly one of the 
most remarkable men of his age — and eontioued under Abdal 
Medjid,hiB feeble successor. This gentleman did not confine hia 
researches to Constantinople and the great cities. He visited 
and resided in the interior of European Turkey and Asia Minor; 
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he Bpeat mach time in th« vill^eB, MsooUtod irith their in- 
habitants, heard tbdx compiainta of the injustice and opprea- 
Bion tbej cudared, of which he himself was frequently an eye- 
witness, and of which he exhibits a picture equally calculated 
to excite indignation and dis^st. As the result of his expe- 
rience and observation, he gives it as his deliberate opinion 
that no such thing as practical toleration of the Ghriatiaa re- 
ligion exists in the Ottoman Empire ; that unless under ^e 
protection of some great Christian power, there is no safety for 
the rights of person and property to strangers ; no impartial 
administration of Justice in tfte courts where the evidence of 
GhristiaDs cannot be received in opposition to that of a true 
believer, without the violation of a precept of the Koran ; and 
finally, that at the period of his last visit, the condition of the 
subjects of the Ottoman Iknpire, both Christians and Oaman- 
lees, was in every respect worse than at his previoni one. 
jBrerywhere be found the taxes had been increased, and the 
mode of collecting them more arbitrary, unprincipled and op- 
pressive ; the villafes were gradually depopulating, especially 
those inhabited by MuBsnlmana ; the houses eoing to mm ; the 
rich and fertile soil uncultivated, and almost all without excep- 
tion suffering the extremity of destitution. The Hnivenal 
language of the villagers was, that there was no use in labor- 
ing to better their condition, since itonly led to new oppres- 
sion and new exactions ; and we know that when a people 
adopt this conclusion, there is an end of all exertion as well 
as all hope. Ruined villages aod uncultivated fields in a 
country blessed by nature with every constituent of fertility, 
present unerring testimony of the ravages <^ war, or (kF ttte 
neglect, incapacity, or oppression of the government. No- 
thing but these ocui neutralize the bountiea of nature and the 
blessings of Heaven. 

The testimony of If r. McFu-Iane is corroborated by that of 
Bishop Sonthgate,* who spent twelve years travelling tbrongh 
Turkey ; of M. Blanqui who was deputed by M. Guiaot ex- 
pressly to examine and report on the eondition of the pecreile 
oi the European Province of Bulgaria ; by Monsieur Cyprian 
Robert, who travelled over the some ground ; by Mr. Layard, 
in his late work on the antiquities of Assyria, Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, and (^ every other traveller tnathai come under 
our observation, with the single exception oi Mr. IJrqnhart 
who differs from them ali. To give extracts &om all theee 
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vriters would occnp;^ more space than we cao spare, and ve 
titerefore preieat only Iheir general coacloBioDB, referriD^ our 
readers to the works tbemselreB. 

Assuming the relattons of these traTellera to be well foitnd- 
ed, we are natorally led to inquire whj fonr of the great 
Chri&tiaa powers of Europe at one time, and two at the present 
moment, seem prepared to institute a new crusade, not against, 
but in support of the loi^ obnozious Crescent. It is a curi- 
oae, if not an interesting subject of enqairy, as to what mo- 
tives m&j impel these two great Christian powers in protect- 
ing and supporting an Empire bo saturated, so wringing wet 
with abuses and corruption of ererr kind, and a religion 
which from first to last has been the bitterest enemy, the most 
nnrelenting persecutor of the Christian Church. We do not 
wish to administer to sectarian feelings, or in any way con- 
tribute to bringing about a erusade of tiie equally fanaticfd 
Russians against the fanatical Turks. We want no more 
" Holy Wars "or Peter the Hermits. Still, we have nodonbt 
that should the protectors of the MoEsalmatis and the protector 
of the Qraek Christians in the Dannbian Principalities actu- 
ally come to hostilities, it will go hard if tiiey don't manage 
to enlist the sympathies of the church in their behalf. They 
are now calling on the Crosier, and beating the " Dram £c- 
clcsiaatic," in order to aid the bayonet, and bigoted Priests 
have become as essential as soldiers to the safety of thrones. 

To explain this modem phenomenon in the history of Euro- 
pean policy, it may be proper to look beck a few centuries. 
About the year 1500, tiie King of Portugal harii^ through the 
agency of Vasco de Qama, discovered a new rente to the East 
by way of the Cape of Ghiod Hope, despatched the famous 
Alphonzo Alboqtterqae to make an eatablishment in the In- 
dies. He succeeded in laying the foundation of Portuguese 
dominion over a considerable territory, and for a brief period 
Portugal, then the first maritime power in Europe, was the 
only Christian State which held possessions in that quarter. 
But in the mean time Holland had succeeded Portugal in the 
dominion of the sees, and put in her claim t« the spoils of 
A^ia, which, like the newly discovered Continent of America, 
was considered /er« no/uris, and consequently foir game for 
the ambition and avarice of enlightened Europe. The Asia- 
tics, with the exception of the Chinese, we all know are lazy 
dogs, who, like the Ignorant philosophers of antiquity, value 
ease, repose and contemplation, beyond money or pelf, and 
had rather sit cro3»-legeed and smoke their long pipes than 
Ailfil the great command to earn their bread by tiie sweat of 
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the brow. Their maxiinB for the eondnct of life are entirely 
diEFerent from those of the Chriatiane, especially of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, who spend their whole lives in laboring for acqai- 
BiHons which they seldom live to enjoy ; and they diffbr from 
them in so many respects, that it is the general opinion the 
people of Earope have an inalienable right to those possesBtons 
of which they make such a bad use. It is therefore the bonn- 
den duty of all good Christiana to civilize and convert these 
barbarians, if necessary by fire and sword, after the manner 
of Mahomet and his snccesBOrs. 

The two Christian powers, Portugal and Holland, who, by 
the way, wonid neither of tbem allow the other to be Chris- 
tians, maintained a bloody rivalry in the East, which ended In 
^e Dntch establishing themselves in some of the great islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, while the Portuguese retained pos- 
session of their acquisitions on the continent. In process of 
time, however, Eiigiand and France, having succeeded to the 
trident of Neptune, and being ambitious to share in the spoils 
of the East, carried tiieir ancient rivalry into that quarter, 
and a struggle commenced, which, owing in a graat measure 
to dissensions among the French commanders, resulted finally 
in the triumph of England, who has ever since maintained a 
decided preponderancy in the East. By fomenting and tak- 
ing advantage of the dissensions of the native Princes ; by 
diplomacy, bullying and force ; by nnparalleled aggressions 
with or without any pretence whatever; and by taking advan- 
tage of her maritime ascendency, she has acquired territories 
comprising upwards of 1,206,000 square milee, containing a 
popnlatiou of some 180,000,000, and is still extending her 
conquests beyond the Indies toward Persia, doubtless with a 
view of taking it under her protection, and christianizing and 
civiliring that barbarons country aller the manner of Uindo- 
«tan, which is now bappy in the enjoyment of the dead calm of 
a military despotism. In other quarters she is playing the 
same game, having lately taken possession of the great Island 
of Borneo, and snnjngated a considerable portion of the Bir- 
man Empire, besides qitietly helping herself to Aden, which 
commands the entrance to the Red Sea and looks into the 
Gnlf of Persia. This is almost eqnal to tho voracity of the 
great American vulture which ia so obnoxious to the moderate 
appetite of our venerable Anglo-Saxon ancestor. 

Until within a brief period, England has been without a 
rival in the rich pastures of Asia, where she has foraged 
almost at will, with the exception of an incidental skirmish 
with some refractory Nabob, , who had more than usual seri- 
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ons objections to beinj^ christianized or civilized. Bnt of late 
amost Tormidable rival has suddenly appeared, A great colossi^ 
power haa been growing up in both Enrope and Asia, which is 
becoming the terror of one, and threatens to be the ecourge of 
the other. Russia, once tribntary to the Tartars, and whose 
sovereign, no less a man than Peter the Great, was fur a long 
time refused the title of Emperor by the monarchs of Western 
Enrope, has now become so formidable as to menace their 
safety. Most especially is sbe an objtct of peculiar jealonsy 
to England, not only as a fntnre great maritime power, bnt as 
a candidate for the spoils of Asia. She, too, has been making 
rapid advances in that quarter toward Constantinople, the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire. She has subjugated her former 
masters, the Tartars ; conquered Eastern Siberia ; and is thus 
brought face to Face with China, which like the Ottoman Empire, 
seems equally on the eve of dismemberment. She has extend- 
ed her conquests in Georgia and Armenia, in the East, and ac- 
quired additional territories on the Baltic, the Pruth, end the 
Dniester ; obtained possession of a lor^ portion of Poland, 
and thas while menacing the West — to use tne words of a Brit- 
ish traveller — " hangs like a great avalanche over Asia," 

More than sixty millions of people inhabiting the greatest 
consolidated Empire in the world, governed by an absolute 
power, and in that social state which is most favorable to the 
propagation of a hardy and martial race, are now wielded by 
one single arm and directed by one single mind. These peo- 
ple are as much fanatics as were the followers of Mahomet, 
■ and as ready to fight for the Cross as the Osmanlees for the 
Orescent. They have been taught to believe that Ihe Catho- 
lics and Protestants of Europe are no more Christians than 
t^e Mussulmans ; in their estimation they are equally un- 
believers, and the Greek Church is with th«m the only 
standard of orthodoxy. Their wars, against either Mnsselmans 
or Christians, are Holy Wars, and every man that perishes in 
them is a martyr. What a tremendons weapon in the hands 
of an ambitions Prince I Wfll may the Western powers of 
Europe tremble for that balance of jjower, the scales of which 
have BO often been illled with blood, and well may England 
quake for the safety of her usurpations in the East. 

One of the great barriers to tire progress of Russia is Tur- 
key, which stands sentinel, as it were, on the frontiert of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and which holds the key of the Bosphome and 
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Dardanelles, the only outlet to the Black Sea, oi whioh Rnssia 
may now be aaid to have had the entire command. The other 
ouUet is the Baltic, of which Deamuk ha» the key. Thus Bns- 
sia may at any time be corked op like a. botUe, and excluded 
from all foreign conunerce except that of the d.rctic Sea, aod 
the Sea of Ochotsk. While this etaJ« of thiags contJoaeB, 
Russia can never become a great naval and commercial pover, 
and one prime object of the intervention of those of Western 
Kurope, most especially England, is to shut up t^e great levia- 
than lu the mill-pond of the Black Sea. This, in our opinion, 
is bccomiog every day more difficult, and will soon be impos- 
sible. 

Such, in brief, according to our views, are the reasons which 
have operated on the poWeos of Western Europe in their 
efforts to sustain the tottering fabric of the Muagnlman Empire, 
and such, we presume, are the objects of Russia in occupying 
the Danubiaa Principalities, which, by the way, she has a 
right to do by treaty in joint oo-operation with Turkey. It is 
another step towards Constantinople. That the Tzar will 
maintain his present position in that quarter, we have not the 
least doubt ; and we are equally convinced that ahould he do 
MO, the London Times, ana other of oar transatlantic oracles, 
will, by hook or by crook, p^^uade the good people of the 
United States that Big John Bull has sticceeded in preventing 
him, and thus obtained a great triumph of universal philan- 
thropy. We shall still continue to believe he is able to bully 
tiie.Tzar, aa he has so often bullied Brother JoDathaQ,'aBd that 
be is the great arbiter of Europe as well as America. 

Whether, should the Emperor of Busaia persist in bia inter- 
pretation of the first Note or the Conference at Olmutz — which 
seema to have been a mastei^piece of diplomatic perspicaitr— and 
the result should be a war with Turkey, England and Frimce 
will make common cause witb the Crescent, seems not yet de- 
cided — at least not demonatratad. Our own impressions are, 
that they will not do so. The political and financial condi- 
tion of France, and the financkH condition of England, would 
reader a war with Russia somewhat hazardous in other re- 
spects than B mere contest of arms. The system of borrowing 
has been poriied too far, and the old coat worn ao long that 
it is rather out at the elbows, and the great king makers, 
and the king SMstainers, the Bothschitde, the Barings, the 
Hopes, and Uie Hottingners, are beginning to be shy of those 
illustrious creditors, who may be said to exhibit examples of 
the sublime in raising the wind. The risk is becoming too 
reat for prudent mm, or at least will not probably be iscur- 
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red vithont bett^ eeourity than baa hitlurto been required, 
aad a premiam correspooding vith the riek. of the baokniptej 
<^ tlte borrowera. At tbis BiameBt no puteutate in Europe 
eaa portion his daogbter, mudi less eaga^ in war, without a 
resort to the money lenderB. Witii re^ra to BD8«a, there ii 
no goTflnuaOBt ia Europe oao earr; on a war eo cheaply. A. 
Buseiaa does not oost one-half as mnch as an i^iglisb, French 
or Qermaa scddior in his support, and he has a knack in main- 
taining himself at the Mpoise of the enen^. The debt of 
Bnseia is small in otm^tarison with her wealth and resouroes ; 
her credit ia not yet exhausted ; and though her paper mooey 
is deprecated to somewhat leea than one-half the valae of spe- 
cie, the Ruasians are such barbarians that they don't mind 
saoix a trifle. They seem to get along just as well with bad 
money as good, and a nationid baakrnptey woald make little 
impression, onlees it affected the ialwrests of ihm Church. 
They will fight just as well as ever. 

Should, however, England and France, now tiie protectors 
of the Ottoman Empire, Austria and Prussia having apparent 
ly become neutral, reeort to actual hostilities with Kussia, what 
can they do against that vast Empire, lAut up, as it were, in 
its shell, and almost every whore inaccesuble by sea ? They may 
ent up her foreign commerce, b«t Bnssia is not, like England 
and France, dependent on a foreign commerce. A great por- 
tion of her trade u inland, aad conaiats in an exchange of her 
own commodities. From the Ural mouotains, where the 
greater part of her gold, iron, copper, and other precious pro- 
ducts is produced, to the great Fair of Nischnei, Novogrod, 
to Tobolsk, Moscow and St. Petorsbnrgh, a distance of nearly 
8500 miles, dtese eommodities are ta«nsported by rivers and 
canals, with which no f<i»e^i;npower can into-fere without pen- 
fltratiag the heart of the Empire, «id by Gar the greater por- 
tion consumed at home. It is the same with the rare of Sibe- 
ria. Her trade with China ia ooaoentrated at Ute irontisr 
town or station of Kiakta, out of the reach of a maritime 
tostoj, and her commercial iDtecoowse with Persia, Bochara, 
and utd^>endeni Tartu?, is equally inaooessiUe. 

Admitting the Eofliah and Frendi fieets should enter the 
Black Sea, uey will find no harbors there bat what are in poB- 
aeasion of Ki»sia, and with a single (xeeption, from the efaal- 
lownesB of the water, inaeoessible to vessws of war. Such is 
tkt case with. Odessa, Asoph, T^j^anrog, and other trading 
porta, which oannot be approacbeid to witlun a distance of 
iroBi ton to Wenty miles by vessels reqairing any considera- 
ble depUi of water. The g^t naval eatablisnment of Bussia 
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on this eea, is Sebastopol, one of the isfcst and moflt impregna- 
ble harbors in the world. If properly^ fortified, ae ve bare no 
donbt it is, it is out of the reach of an enemv botii hj sea ajid 
land. It is 6urroiuid»d on all ndeB by hign Tolcanio roona- 
tains and precipitons cliffs, inaccessible to man, and oonae- 
qnently to cannon. Its entrance is no nanrow as to be com- 
pletely commanded by the forts erected on either side, where 
the extremities of the mountains approach each other, and 
which, we are informed, are so placed ae to Are into the decks, 
while snfficiently elevated to be beyond the reach of the ship 
attempting to pass. 

The commerce of the Black Sea is principally in the hands 
of the English, Germans, Italians, Maltese, and Greeks of 
^e Archipelago and Ionian lelee. Since the establishmeo't . 
of lines cf Steamers by the English and Gemtans, macfa of 
this trade has been monopolized by them. A hostile fleet conid 
therefore make little iiDpression on Russia in the Black Sea 
worth the risk of shipwreck and the trosble and expense of 
the attempt. It should also be borne in mind that the policy 
of Russia 18 not like that of England and France almost excla- 
sively commercial, and that her external trade has a greatly 
sabordinate influence in ^e conduct of her foreign relations. 
Her commerce and her resonrees are in a great measure in- 
ternal, and consequently she will not sacrifice what has been 
ft leading object' of h^ policy for many years past, involvisg 
the most important interests of the Empire, to her foreign 
trade. This policy has been steadily pursued since the time 
of Peter the Great, and there scemi no reason to belieTO it 
will he abandoned either from apprehension of Turkey or her 
allies. It has a long perspectire before it, at the end of whidi 
is commercial end maritime ascendency in Europe. If how- 
ever, notwithstanding the recent and memorable example of 
Napoleon, an attempt were made to invade Rusaia by land, 
we may again ask, what could England and France do 7 They 
might create a diversion in favor of Turkey, hut could make 
n9 permaaeBt impresston on the Empire. To do even this, 
they must pass through neutral territories, or transport Aeir 
armies by Sea to some point wliere Russia is acctenble. To 
make any eifectual impression on that power will require 
great armies, attended by large fleets to sITord them a refbge 
in case ot bdng beaten as they probably would be in the end. 
la short, neither England or France is in a condition to efter 
into a contest with Russia for reasons prerlously stated, and 
for an additional reason. Both these great powers have been 
exhausted by a long ancctnion of efforts beyond their strength, 
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aod it t^ea a lang time for old naticwi to r^ain, if Uiey erer 
r^aiQ, tbeir to«t vigor. Tliey are o&eid of Bnaiia, and afraid 
of each otiier. Eoglaad will never forgive either tiie Uncle or 
Nephew for frightening her " oat of her propriety" with the 
flpeotre of an invaeioii ; and the present Emperor of France, 
who — let what else be said of hun, ia exceUent at keeping 
hie owB Becreta — having about eqoal reaum to cheriah auj 
partiality for Russia, will probably be governed by his in- 
tereats, rather than his faeliags, in deeding with either. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that the Tzar will main- 
tain his position in the Dannbian Friacipalitiea, and that if 
the conditional declaration of war by Ae Porte should result 
In hostilities, the Protectors of the Ottoman Empire will not 
resort to the vliima ratio regum. For the weseut, we believe 
the battle wiU be between Bussia and Tnrlcey, if at all ; jind 
in that case, we think the event will not be doubtful. It will 
oecessarily be a bloody war, for there is an old spirit of 
rivalry sabsisting between the two Empires, aggravated by a 
spirit of bnaticism equally animating both. The £mperor 
01 Rnseia has placed this occupation of the Daaubian Princi- 
palities on the ground of protection to the Christians inhabi- 
ting them, who, almost all, belong to the Greek church, as do 
the Russians. Both parties will enter tiie field in tjie full 
persuasion they are fighting for their religion, and sad expe- 
rience has taught the world that such wars are ever the most- 
mercilessand unsparing. We do not believe this Eastern Ques- 
tion has any intmaate connection with the interests or safety 
of the Greek Christians in the Turkish Empire, except as 
furnishing an orthodox pretext for the prosecution of great 

Elitical purpoies. It is a master stroke of policy to en- 
t religion as aa anxiliary in war, since men never fight 
with such zeal and desperation as when they believe themselves 
xtschunpionB. Themonuchs of Europe have been well awi^e of 
this ever since the first French revolution, and have one and all 
become excessively pious. Like the old Holy Alliance, they 
partition nations and devastate comitriefl " in the name of the 
most Holy Trinity." They depend equally on the support of 
the Crosier and tiie Bayonet ; and though Bishops neither 
fight, nor rob oa the highway, as in the glorious t^a of chivalry 
and orthodoxy, the Pulpit has become rae of the strongest 
mtrmchments of legitimacy. To make war in behalf of the 
Church, is, therefore, almost as orthodox as in the time of the 
emsades, and a really pious king may now ontrage all the 
iwecepts of the Decuogue without forfeiti&g his clums to ad- 
mission into the CaleDoar of Saints. 
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Bat be this aa it may, eombinatioDS of TariooB nationa flr« 
seldom long lived, and it ie u difficult to suatain a falling 
State as a mlHng mountain. This is most eepetvally the case 
TTith great Empires, vhich are alwajs formed by conquest. 
Their ooly cemest is force, and when that is withdravn, they 
iararitUjly separate into their constituent parts, and nerer 
unite again. They all follow on the same track and arrive at 
the same goal. They exist by coercion, and for the moat part, 
perish in anarchy. When the centripetal force is withdrawn, 
or becomes too feeble to maintain the system, the different 
discordant materials fly off in a tangent and assume' their 
natural position. Such was the case with the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Macedonian and Roman Empires in ancient, and those of 
Ghalemt^e and Napoleon in more modem times. The Uni- 
ted States alone, thongh covering an extent of territory greater 
than either of these, a^e exempt from this element of dissolu- 
tion. With the exception of a few Spaniards, there are nooe 
of these discordant materials iuoorporated with the Union ; 
and in our view, though the possession of such vast unculti- 
vated and unpeopled lands may at this moment be a source of 
weakness, it is destined, at no distant period, to become one 
great constituent of strength, by affording ample space for 
expansion, toid preventing a superabundance of population — 
a great cause of the decay <^ nations. Thus, in the course 
of a generation or two, without effort, and in tbe natu- 
ral progress of things, the United States will consist of one 
homogeneons people, extending fVom the shores of the Atlan- 
tie to those of the Pacific ocean. Such a thing never hap- 
pmied before, and probably never will again. 

The Ottoman Empire has probably nearly reached its allot- 
ted period. But for the timely interposition of Russia, Ibra- 
ham Pasha would in all probability luive sncceeded in its over- 
throw. Instead of being regenerated by the efforts of Bnltan 
Mahmond and his snecesBor, all travellers agree in represent- 
ing it as in a state of rapid decline. The Koran itself is an 
insuperable obstacle to reform, and so long as the Osmanlees 
remain true believers, their system of government cannot be 
radically changed, because it is inseparably intertwined with 
their faith. But if this were not tiie case, it would seem that 
the very materials of reform are wanting ; both those employ- 
ed in carrying tfaeee reforms into effect, and those on whom 
they are to operate, ere incapable of applying the remedy, or 
being benefitted by its application. The public officers, from 
the three-tailed Pasha who governs a province, to the lowest 
subaltern who collects the revenue, or directs a conscription, 
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ar«, almost wiUioat ezcwtioD, represeoted as equally oppres- 
sive and un^u-iDcipled. Tke author of " Turkey and its Desti- 
ny " gives noineroiu examples of their rapacity, ipjostice, and 
cruelty, vhich passed uader his owb eyes, but which ve have 
not space to insert ; and Mr. Layard, who is rather favora- 
bly inclined towards the new system of reform, speaking of 
the Nestorian Christians, says : 

" The Turkish government so tar from folfilling the pledges 
given to the British Embasiy, had sent officers to the moun- 
tains, who grievously ill-treated and oppreseed the chrietian 
inhabitants. The ta^es which the Porte had promieed to re> 
mit for three years, in consideration of the loeaes sustained 
by the iiDfortuaate Nestorians during the massacrcB, had not 
been, it is true, levied for that time, but had now been collect- 
ed all togeUier— whole districts being thus reduced to the great- 
est miHery and wuit. Every mode of cruelty and torture bad 
been used to compel the suffering Christians to yield up the 
little property they bad concealed from the rapacity of the 
Turkish authorities. The pastui«B and arable lands around 
their villages had been taken away from them and given to 
their Kurdish tyrants. Taxes had been levied upon every ob- 
ject that could afford them food, and upon their mills, their 
loomB, and their hives, even upon the bundles of dried grass for 
their cattle, brought with great labor from the mountains. There 
was no tribunal to which they could apply for redress. Adeputa- 
tion sent io the Pasha had been ill-treated, and some of its 
members were still in prison. There was no one in authority 
to plead for them. They had even suffered less under the 
sway of their old oppressors, as a priest touchiogly remarked 
to me, " The Kurds took away our lives, but the Turks take 
away wherewith we have to live." 

Again ; says Mr. Layard : 

" We stopped at Qunduktha where four years before I had 
taken leave of the good priest Bodaka, who had been among 
the first victims of the Kurdish invaders. The Kasha who 
now ministered to the spiritaal wants of the people, the Rais 
of the village, and the principal inhabitants, came to us as we 
stopped in the church yard. But they were no longer the 
gaily dressed and well armed men who had welcomed me on 
toy first jottraoy. Their garments were tattered and worn, and 
their faces haggard and wan. The church, too, was in ruins: 
around were uie charred' remains of the burnt cottages, and 
the neglected orchards overgrown with weeds. A body of 
Turkish troops had lately viuted the villf^, and bad des- 
troyed the litUe that had been restored since tJie Kurdish in- 
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ruioa. The same taxes had been collected three times aad 
even four times over. The relatioss of those who had ran 
away to escape from thete exactions, had beea compelled to 
paj for the fuiptives. The chief had been throvn, irith hia ' 
anns tied behind his back, on a heap of bnrning strav, and 
oompelled to disclose vhere the little monejr they had MTed 
had been buried. The Priest had been tors from the altar 
and beaten before his congre^tion. Men showed me the 
marks of tortare on their bodies, and of iron fetters lonnd 
tiieir limbs. For tha sake of wringing a few piastres from 
this porerty-etrickea people, all these d^s of violence had 
been committed by officers sent by the Porte to protect the'Chrit- 
tian subjects of tJie Sultan, whom they pret^tded to hare re- 
leased from the misrule of the Kurdish chieis." 

Speaking of the Yezidie, a roving tribe of the plains of 
Mesopotatnia, recently subjected to Turkish sway, and with 
whom he sojourned some days, Mr. Layard saya — 

"The new regulations" — the system of conscription--" had 
been carried out with great seyerity, and had given rise 
to many acts of cruelty and oppression, on the part of the Tur- 
kish aathoritifls. Besides the feeling common to all Eastern 
people against compulsory service in the army, the Yezidia had 
other reasons for opposing the orders of government. They 
oooid not become nizam or disciplined soldiers without open- 
ly violating ihe rites and observances of their faith. The 
bath to which the Turkish soldiers are compelled weekly to 
resort, is a potlntioa to them whea taken in common with the 
Hussnlmaas. The blue color and certain portions of the Turk- 
ish uniform are absolutely prohibited by their law ; and they 
cannot eat certain articles of food included in the rations dis- 
tributed to their troops. The recruiting officers refused to 
listen to these objections, enforcing their orders with extreme 
and nnnecaesary severity. The Yezidis, always ready to suf- 
fer for their faith resisted, and many died under the tortures 
inflicted upon them. They were, moreover, still exposed to 
the oppression and exactions of the local governors. Their 
chUdrtn were ttiU latofui objects ofjmhlic saie, and notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of the reformed system of government 
in the provinces, the parents were subject to persecution on 
account of their religion." 

These details, among many more examples to be found in Hr. 
Layard's interesting work, sufficiently show the workings of 
this great reform, which has been trumpeted forth to all Christen- 
dom, as a pretext for christian powers combining to preserve 
the existence of such a system of corruption, persecution, and 
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violence. All Western Europe, and all America has been 
made to believe, throngh the influeace of the British press, 
and the French papers published at Constantinopie, that Tur- 
key is fast becoming s. model empire ; and the people of the 
United States are called upon to sympathize with this rotten, 
corrupt, and tyrannical skeleton of an Empire, the despotic 
head of which possesses no other power than that of oppres- 
sing his slaves. Because it aaits the policy of England to 
snstain this stupendous system of abuse and tyranny which 
has depopulated, and converted into a desert the fairest re- 
gions of the earth, the people of the United States are expect- 
ed to join in the great hue and cry against the Emperor N icb- 
olas, for encroaching on this mighty mass -of corruption, in- 
tolerance, and fanaticism, and to laud the British Queen for 
her exemplary philanthropy in its defence. We ti-ust they 
will do no snch thing. Their proper position is to stand and 
look on quietly. They have no interests at stake, or if any, 
it ig iu our opinion mui;h more to their advantage that the 
. policy of Russia should triumph over that of England in the 
Bast. One is, in spite of the contrast of the two systems of 
government, onr natural friend, and the other our natural ri- 
val and foe. 

For the purpose of exposing (he rank hypocrisy of the 
British and other European governments, in their efforts to 
crush the slave trade, and abolish slavery, we shall olfer a sin- 
gle extract from " Turkey and its Destiny," 

" The great Yassin Razary or slave market, was indeed 
closed by order of the Sultan ia 1846, but slaves are publicly 
sold in other places. The poor Nubians have indeed been 
Losers by the change. In the old market there was at least 
plenty of elbow room ; but now they are huddled together ia 
confined apartments, in miserable cellars. One of these sub- 
terranean dangeons — aad now the most frequented of the 
slave marts — was close to the grand mosque of Suleimaniah. 
There six days in the week, the traffic iu slaves might be seen 
in full activity — the Arab sellers exposing their goods, and the 
Turks chaffering with them for prices. 

"Except when they were smuggled in,a duty on slaves con- 
tinues to be levied at the Stamboul Custom House. The 
newspaper published in the Turkish language by the govern- 
ment, and entirely directed by persons salaried by the Porte, 
admitted advertisements for the sale of slaves. fVhi'es were 
advertised as well ai blacks. In the month of February, Mr. 
Long gave me this literal translation from the Turkish paper 
whidi had just appeared : 
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" This is to give notice that at tbe Snleimaniah in the Tbar- 
e&ki market, there is to be sold, for 10,000 piastres, a Circas- 
sian nurse. Inquire at the office of Achmet Agba, dealer in 

slaves, and chief, 4.C. Ac, 

'■ Public annooncements like this were very common. On 
my first arrival I had been confidently asenrea Uiat the Eng- 
lish flag in the Black Sea often waved over decks crowded 
with Gircagsian slaves, and that the commanders of the Bteam- 
ers of our Peninsula and Oriental Company, running to Tre- 
bizond, had repeatedly^and indeed commonly — brought down 
white slaves to be sold in the Capital. Upon careful enquiry 
I found this if not utterly fake, was greatly exaggerated. 
At first these vessels brought down slaves ; but Sir Stratford 
Canning called the resident agents before him, and warned 
them of the danger of such proceedings. The strictest orders 
were given to the Captains to embark no slaves whatever. 
Yet I would not bo so bold as to assert that no slaves have 
been brought down at every trip they make. * * * The 
Austrian steamers carried, without any scruple, the passengers 
refused by the English ; and whether they came from the 
Black Sea, or up the Archipetago, these boats rarely arrived 
at Constantinople without having slaves, white or black, on 
board. I have seen some of them enter the Golden Horn, 
from Egypt or Syria, with their decks crowded with black 
slaves, looking like regular slavers, that would assuredly have 
been captured and condemned if, instead of the Mediterrane- 
an, they had been, found outside the Straits of Gibraltar." 
The author adds, that "to destroy slavery you must root up 
Turkish society, for of that system it is an integral part." T*t 
the christian powers of Europe, with England in the van, are 
sustaining with all their influence, this very system, while at 
the same time stigmatizing the United States, not for partici- 
pating in the slave trade, for that has been abolished long 
a»o, but for declining to manumit those blacks already enslav- 
^. 

Mr. McFarlane continues : 

" Many black slaves are brought from Egypt, but I believe 
still more are imported from Tunis and Tripoli, The mor- 
tality which takes place among them on their journeys from 
the interior of Africa, is said to be enormous ; and there used 
to be a heavy per ceutage of loss in the sea voyage to Con- 
Btantinople, when they were crammed into small country ves- 
sels. Tneir sufi"erings have been materially decreased since 
the introduction of steam boats ; but still many of these black 
Blaves are brought in old erazy vessels as far as Smyrna, and 
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sometimes ap the Dardanelles. An Arab slave dealer told Mr^ 
White" that the mortality from the period of their qnittiDg Af- 
rica to their arrival at the Turkish capital, exceeded sixty per 
cent. It is said in the mart near Sillcimaniah, that if for two 
slaves bought in the interior the dealer could sell one in Con- 
stantinople, he did very well." 

The author concludes with a severe and just rebuke to those 
pretended, or at least one sided philanthropists whose sympa- 
thies depend altogether on the color of the skin. 

" There are many considerations and circumstances — -upon 
some of which I dare not dwell — which has always rendered 
this white slave trade far more horrible in my eyes than the 
trade in negroeB. Must our anti-slavery societies have the 
warrant of ebony to excite their zeal, or kindle their indig- 
nation? Is their philanthropy dependent on color? Have 
they no sympathy ior slaves that are white ? They have stun- 
ned us with the woes of the African negro race, and tliey are 
mute upon the degrcdation of the superior race of the Caucas- 
us. But there is so much routine in all philanthropy of the 
day, that their attention is seldom called to the subject of Cir- 
cassian slavery, and the moral corruption to which it gives 
rise." 

In contemplating the present condition of the subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire, aa presented in the preceding extracts 
from the works of recent travellers of unquestioned veracity, 
and whose opportunities for forming correct conclusions were 
greater than those of most others, one cannot, we think, fail 
of being brought to the conclusion that the Ottoman Empire is 
nodding to its fall, and that the sooner it falls the better for 
the general happiness of its subjects. They can hardly be 
worse off than Iney are ; and if uiey could, their condition is 
only becoming worse every day. The central power, thougli 
entirely despotic, is incapable of keeping the extremities in 
subjection, or maintaiaing its authority except by partial ex- 
termination of those who resist its oppressions. The Bulga- 
rians whose province adjoins Soumalia, of which Constantino- 
ple is the capital, and wno, according to different estimates of 
travellers number from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000, have been but 
lately in a state of insurrection, and are represented as pant* 
ing for it again. The Albanians, the Bosniacks, the Croa- 
tians, and inhabitants of the provinces bordering on the Adri- 
atic and Gulf of Venice, are in a ferment of discontent ; the 
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Greek and Armenian ChristianB, who outnumber the Oeman- 
lees in Europe and Asia Minor, are still grinding in the mill 
of Turkish oppression ; and without any effectual protection 
to their persons, their property, or their faith, stand ready to 
welcome the Russians as people of a kindred creed. The 
Druses of Mount Lebanon are at this moment in a partial state 
of rebellion, having only lately been reduced to subjection to 
the Crescent by the benevolent intervention of England ; Sy- 
ria is boiling over with discontent ; the Bashaw of Egypt is 
only kept in restraint by the intervention of the European 
powers ) the warlike Kurds, though lately nominally brought 
into subjection, incapable of being governed by force or con- 
ciliated by kindness, are foaming with the new bit placed in 
their mouths, and a Russian invasion would be the signal for 
the recovery of their independence. In short, look where we 
will in Europe, Asia, or Africa, we shall find nothing but a 
collection 01 incongruohs materials, which have never been 
thoroughly amalgamated, and are now crumbling to pieces 
like the ancient tombs and edifices of Assyria and Mesopota- 
mia. 

The Tanzimat, or System of Reform, began by Sultan 
MahtQOud, and continued by his less energetic successor, has 
thus far only added to the weakness of the Ottoman Empire, 
and hastened its fall. It has uprooted everything, and planted 
nothing in its place. The Janisearics, the ancient bulwark of 
Islamiam, have been exterminated, and the Dore Beys, a sort 
of Feudal Barons holding, their lands by military tenure, and 
who composed that famous body of Cavalry to which Turkey 
owed so many of her victories — these too are annihilated, 
their lands taken away, and their tenures abolished. The only 
defence of the Ottoman Empire is an army partially disci- 
plined after the European fashion, and recruited by a conscrip- 
tion so rigid and oppressive, that the Turkish matrons are 
often heard to declare " they will not bring forth male chil- 
dren to be dragged from their homes when scarcely arrived 
at manhood, and subjected to a system of discipline at war 
with the Koran." It appears to be well aacerlaiued that many 
of them resort to the most unnatural modes of making good 
their word.* Certain it is that the Mussulman population is 
everywhere rapidly diminishing, and as Christians and Ra- 
yahs cannot be enrolled in the army without violating an ex- 
press command of the Prophet, this decrease of the omy class 
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from wbich soldiers can be drawn, is omiaoua of the vanrng 
rigor of the Empire. So sensible are the more reflecting por- 
tion of the Turks of this process of decay, that their common 
language is, " We are no longer Mussulmans. The Muaaulman 
Bword IS broken. The Osmanlces will be driven out of En- 
rope by the Ghiaours, and chased through Asia to the region 
from which they first sprang. It is " Kasinel" (Fate), " We 
cannot resist destiny.' This is a fatal symptom. The con- 
qaests of the Muasnlmai^i were in a great measure owinfl; 
to their conviction that it was their destiny to conqner, and 
their fall will be greatly owing to the conviction that it is 
their destiny to fall. Without doubt they will fight bravely, 
for they believe they are fighting for their faith as well as 
their country— for here as well as hereafter— for Heaven as well 
as Earth. But we doubt their hour is not far off, and that bo 
extrinsic force can much longer keep together such an incon- 
gruous medley of moral and religions antipathies. If such a 
thing were possible it would not be worth the blood and trea- 
sure that must be wasted in its attainment. 

We are not the apologists of Russia, nor the eulogists of 
England. They are both, we believe, impelled by the same mo- 
tives, and aim at the game object. Two wrongs cannot make 
a right, nor can one man find an excuse for his offences by 
pleading the example of another. It may be, however, condu- 
cive to a just decision between the two great powers which 
are candidates for the suffrages of the world on this occasion, 
to ask what has Russia done to the Tartars, and Tnrks, and 
Georgians and Circassians, that England has not done, and is 
not now doing in Hindostan, Affghanig tan, Birmah, Borneo, and 
wherever her commercial interests prompt her to action ? 

The people of Hindostan are quite as civilized, and quite as 
much Christians as the Turks and Tartars ; and those of 
France, at the commencement of the first Revolution, were cer- 
t^nly as well prepared for the enjoyment of freedom as 
the Hungarians. If Russia interfered to repress that free- 
dom in Hungary, bo did England to repress it in France, 
by joining the other powers of Europe in a CTusade for its 
destruction — a policy which by preparing the way for the ca- 
career of Napoleon, was without doubtoneof the great causes 
which prevented France from being at this moment a Re- 
public. If wo look to motives of interest or ambition, Russia 
has certainly as strong temptations to make inroads on Turkey, 
as England has to make inroads on Hindostan, and the nations 
which lie in the way of her creeping, seipent^like progress to- 
wards Persia, which, bat for the rivalry of Russia, would in all 
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probability be the next sacriGce to her new deity — Philanthro- 
py. Why then should the people of the United States per- 
sist in railing at Bussia, and lauding England to the skies as 
the model State, the great defender of the rights of nations, 
the magnanimous Protector of Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid, and the 
puissant King of the MuBqaitoea. It ia not worth their 
■while to make any distinction between two Vultures that are 
pecking out each other eyes. Let them peck if they will till 
they become blind. The little bird* will fare the better for it. 

We do not think however, this great "Eastern Question," 
will involve Russia in actual hostilities with any of the powers 
of Western Europe. We believe that Turkey is on the eve 
of becoming a second improved and enlarged edition of the 
dismemberment of Poland. The old rickety despotism will, 
in all probability, be finally disposed of by a Congress of 
European Sovereigns — by far the cheapest process if it can be 
brought about by an amicable division of the spoils. Proba- 
bly the Tzar in consideration of being permitted to take pos- 
lesaion of Constantinople, together with a reasonable portion 
of Asia Minor, commanding the opposite shore of the Bospho- 
ms, the Propontis, and the Dardanelles, and including the spa- 
cious harbour of Smyrna, would concede to England— whose 
moderation in these ma'tters is quite exemplary — the land of 
Egypt, together with the Islands of Cyprus and Candia, the 
latter of which is extremely convenient for intercepting the 
trade to Smyrna, Constantinople, and the Black Sea. France 
— pious Catholic France — might take Syria and Palestine and 
thus become the protector of the Holy Sepulchre, which doubt- 
less would be highly gratifying to the piety of the Emperor. 
Germany would probably accept of Albania, Bosnia, and Croa- 
tia — provinces bordering on the Adriatic ; and Prussia, be- 
ing only a sort of fifth wheel of the old European wagon, and 
already possessing a disjointed territory, might take up with 
Bulgaria, and establish a monopoly of Attar of Roses. 

Tnus the great Eastern Question would be disposed of to 
the satisfaction of all the dancers, except those who paid' the 
piper. The new Holy alliance might then issue a second edi- 
tion of the famous declaration which sanctified the division 
of the spoils of Europe at the Congress of Vienna — to wit : 

" In the name of the most Holy and undivided Trinity : 
Agreeably to the words of the Holy Scriptures which com- 
mands all men to love one another as Brethren, to remain uni- 
ted in the indissoluble bonds of true brotherly love ; always 
to assist one another ; to govern their subjects as parents ; 
to maintain religion, peace, and justice : They consider them- 
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selvea as ooe Christian family, commissioned hj Providencfl, 
to-goTem one Christian family. Thej call on all Christian 
powers Trho acknowledge similar principles to join this H0I7 
Alliance, &c., Ac, Ac." 

It is thns these anointed hypocrites, by making religion an 
instrument of tyranny, have left to iheir subjects no other 
altenuLtire tlian to become either infidels or slaves. 



THE FAMILY OP YESTERDAY, AND THE 
FAMILY OP TO-DAY. 

" Here we go, np, op, up. 
And bere we go, dowo, down, dovn Q, 
Here we go, backwards and forwarda, 
And here we go, roond, ronnd, ronod 0." 

This world has always been famous for what are familiarly 
called, the aps and downs in life, and of all portions of the 
earth, the United States exhibit the most nnmerous examples 
of the wayward freaks of the blind goddess. Nowhere else 
are there snch facilities for acquiring or losing a fortune, and 
in no other country do we see so many sudden transitions 
from the summit of apparent prosperity, to the opposite ex- 
treme of depression and poverty. By far the larger propor- 
tion of all classes, from the richest to the poorest, may be said 
to be in a state of transition, some from poverty to compe- 
tence, some from competence to wealth, and others from 
wealth to poverty. The changes of life, are, in the United 
States, more sudden and various than in any other country, 
and both as regards the acquisition of wealth, position or pow- 
er, there is nothing permanent or stationary. The rich man, 
or the man who mncied himself rich one day, is the next a 
bankrupt, the recipients of public patronage are displaced 
without warning, ajid the bestower of offices is himself the 
sport of popular feeling which changes with every wind that 
blows. In short, nowhere does the wheel of fortune revolve 
so swiftly, and nowhere do men climb np so rapidly or de- 
ecead with snch preipitation. We require no agrarian laws 
here, to prodace A division of poverty. It is going on all the 
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Oao miglLt suppose that those, vho arc ia the habit of thus 
ererj day contemplatiag these sudden vicissitudes, and seeing 
these imcertaintios thus perpetually exemplified, would become 
more and more iadiffercnt to the acquisition of wealth, honor 
and power. Above all, one might suppose that the posses- 
eion of one, or all these evanescent advantages, would create 
no diatinctions between those who had iittained, and those 
-who had failed in attaining them, inasmuch as nothing is more 
probable, than that in the course of a few years, they will 
ehange situations. 

But this does not seem to be the case. In no country in 
the world, not even in those where wealth, hooors and power 
are hereditary and permanent, are they sought after with 
Buch avidity and purchased by such labors and sacrifices. 
The appetite for both, seems more intense and insatiable than 
among any other people, and the distinctions they create, are 
almost as wide and impassable for the brief period they exist, 
as in the most despotic monarchies, or under the old feudal 
system. The appetite for wealth seems to have increased 
with the uncertainty of possession, and the longing for office 
and power to have become only the mcH'O rampant, from tho 
precarious tenure by which they are held. The temporary 
distinctions they confer in society, are clung to with as much 
tenacity by those who partake in them, as are those of rank 
and station by families abroad, which have enjoyed them for 
ages past, and may for aught we know, enjc^ them for ages 
to coirie. 

I am often amused with contemplating what ie called the 
fashionable — that is, the rich — world, with which I occasion- 
ally mingle as a m^'e looker-on, and cannot help laughing 
in my sleeve, at the desperate attempts of its members to ex- 
clude all those who are a step or two lower cm the ladder, or 
whose pretensions are more recent. The family of yesterday, 
looks down on that of tfnlay with as much dignified contempt, 
as the English descendant of a robber knight of William of 
Normandy, or of the ancient owner of a ruined castle on the 
Rhine, whence the lordly bandit was wont to aally forth on 
Iffrands of plunder to support his state, eontemplates a low 
born fdebeiao, and jiothing cau produce the slightest approach 
to any thing like equality except the vulgar intruder can prove 
Mmself a millionnaire. This levels all distinctions, and is 
quite equal to a patent of nobility. It would seem frwn these 
examples, that the less claim people have to these distinctions 
in the fashionable world, the more tenacious they arc in ex- 
cluding others, just aa the cur growls ov^a: his bone in propor- 
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tion to the little nntriment it coutainB, or the beggar is moet 
vociferous in claiming his crumbs. 

I am, or rather was, acquainted with a couple of families 
that had lived opposite to each other in the same street, for at 
least two generations, without ever having exchanged a good 
word or a good ofBce. One of these had been running to seed 
for many years past, and though originally wealthy, in com- 
parison with its opposite neighbor, was now comparatively 
Soor, partly in consequence of a vast rise in the expenses of 
ving while their resources remained the same, and partly be- 
cause the young sprigs of the family, had always been gentle- 
men who scorned to demean themselves by any useful occupa- 
tion. The opposite neighbor was a shoemaker, as was his 
father before mm, and always made my dancing pomps. By 
honest industry and careful economy, the family had been 
gradually rising in the world, or in other words, they had ac- 
quired the means of making a greater show, both in doors and 
out. This, the family of Yesterday had taken in great 
dudgeon, and every new indication of " Frogesa" in the family 
of To-day, invariably produced reminiscences of past time, to 
the disparagement of their opposite neighbors. 

This aristocratic family consisted of three maiden sisters — 
the last of their race — who, in virtue of the former pre-emi- 
nence of their ancestors in the beau monde, and most especi- 
ally on the score of one of their great aunts having danced with 
the Earl of Bellamont, one of tne British Governors of New- 
Tork previous to the Revolution, carried their heads so high, 
that being no beauties, they all missed a prize in the matrimo- 
nial lottery and remained spinsters to their dying day, though 
the eldest used to hint she had refused three British officers. 
But with many foibles they were in the main very worthy people 
— kind-hearted to the poor, exemplary in their sober piety, and 
as honest as the day in all their dealings. In short, in very 
many things they presented an example which those who view- 
ed them oa subjects ol ridicule would have done well to follow. 
Their great foible was an odd sort of envy of their opposite 
neighbor, disguised under the veil of contempt. Etci^ new 
indication in the progress of this upstart family put these vene- 
rable ladies in a ndget, and I conid always tell when they had 
been outraged in this manner. I never failed to be regaled 
with a lecture on parvenus, (the old ladies did not call them 
BO, as_ they neither talked good, bad, or indifferent French,) 
their impudent attempts to ape their betters, and their still 
more impudent efforts to thrust themselves into " good society." 
This leeling towards the harmless ftimily of To-day, had 
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been growing up ever since they begaa to exhibit symtoms of 
" progreas," and had now become the master passion of the 
" three graces," as they were irreyerently called by their fashi- 
onable acquaintances, who occasioDally honored them with a 
call, in coDsideration of the antiquity of the family, and we 
know that fashionable people are exceedingly good natured, 
never laughing at any body in their presence. I sometimes 
thought it was indispensable to their health, and am sure that 
without it they would not have known what to do with them- 
selves, for they had been brought up in idleness, and the only 
time I remember to have seen either of them employed, was 
one day when I caught the youngest fast asleep over a piece 
of knitting of some kind or other. Their principal occupation 
was sitting at the front window, keeping an eye on their op- 
-posite neighbor, who suffered considerably whenever he exhi- 
bited a new suit of curtains, or any other article that took 
the shine off the good ladies' rusty old damask, that had 
weathered at least two generations, or the high-backed leather 
chairs, in which the lady who danced with the Earl of Bella- 
mont had often reclined. The mansion of these good ladies 
(for good they are, notwithstanding this single foible,) was an 
old-fashioned house which, if suddenly ploced in Union 
Square, or any other vicinity to which the fashionable birds 
are every day taking flight, would doubtless cause a fearful 
depopulation of those sacred precincts, appropriated as they 
are, to the happy few who rank among proaperoug brokers, 
lucky speculators in cotton. Canton stock, and mail-steamers, 
and travelled escluaives. 

The house, be it known, was ante-diluvian. It had but one 
window in the lower front, and that not large enough to ac- 
commodate the three ladies — who were somewhat square 
built, after the good old fashion — while occupied in their re- 
connaisances, and I was often amused at seeing the manoeuvres 
of the different parties to obtain and keep posscBsion, or dis- 
lodge the fortunate possessor. Such significant looks, such 
side hints ; and such an ingenious system of tactics, was 
scarcely ever seen ; and when all failed, the disappointed can- 
didate always reminded me of an inveterate Quidnunc, impa- 
tiently waiting for his neighbor to lay down a newspaper. 

Galling one day, as I frequently did^being distantly re- 
lated to the old ladies— I found them in a state of great agi- 
tation, and, apprehensive of some serious domestic calamity, 
inq'ured the reason. 

"There — there — only look there" — exclaimed the eldest 
sister, who was always courteously permitted to speak first — 
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pointing to the residence of the family of To-Day. " There, 
cousin — what do yon think of that — iB'nt it too bad ?" 

Looking to that direction, I soon found what it was that 
occaniooed this commotion among the venerable siaterhood. 
A splendid new -carriage stood right before the shoemaker's 
door, with superb horses, pawing and champing the bit ; a 
coachman in a gold laced cocked hat, and a livery of all the 
colors of the rainbow ; a footman in red breeches, and yellow 
silk hose, covering a pair of legs as thick as mill posts ; and 
a coat of arms, with at least a score of quarterings, selected 
with great care from the books of heraldry, and covering the 
whole panel. At this moment, the mistreaa of the family of 
To-Day came forth in all her plory, and as she stepped into her 
carriage, cast a look at her opposite neighbors, that as they - 
unanimously declared, was enouj^h to provoke a saint. 

" Too bad — too bad" — cried the oldest sister, taking three 
pinches of snuff in succession, " not content with setting up a 
carriase, the vulgar upstart must have a livery and a coat of 
arms forsooth. And madam too, with her flaring and flaunting, 
I wonder she had the impudence to look this way. I can't 
stand this, girls," as she always, called them, " girls I can't 
stand this ; we must sell our house and buy another as far off 
as possible." 

The girls cordially assented, and I was deputed to look ont 
for a new house and a purchaser for the old. Fortunately 
however for the repose of my cousins, the family of To-day, 
soon after took flight towards the upper regions about Union 
Square and Thirteenth-street and relieved the family of Ycs- 
erday from their obnoxious presence. But this after all gave 
no permanent peace to the excellent Bpinisters. In a little 
while they began to yawn desperately for want of some ex- 
citement, and to complain to me that they slept a good part 
of the day, and lay awake the better part of the night. I ad- 
vised them to undertake the business of bettering mankind, 
by joining some society — that of woman's rights for instance ; 
and thus by taking an active interest in the welfare of their 
fellow creatures, relieve themselves from tne burden of unoc- 
cupied time. I pointed out the example of Mrs. Fry, at tho 
mention of whose name they become quite indignant, proteatr 
ing they were not going to keep such company as that lady so 
highly relished. I mentioned Lucretia Hott, Abby Foster, 
Lucy Stone, and Mrs. Uncle Tom's Cabin, but all would not 
do, as they unanimously declared, what in fact I could not deny 
was the truth, that it was much better for women to stay at 
home and do nothing than to go abroad and do mischief. I 
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therefore give np in despair, and verily believe the four ladies 
would have in process of time, sunk into absolute inanity and 
died of atrophy, but for a most fortunate circumstance, which 
probably lengthened their existence some years. 

The family had been in po38es9ioa of a large square pew 
most eligibly situated for seeing and being seen, in what was 
considered the aristocratic church of the city, and where the 
fortunate proprietors were so tenacious of their rights, that I 
have often seen a stranger of respectable appearance walk up 
one aisle and down another without having a single pew open- 
ed for his reception. No tradesman had ever been able to 
make a lodgment in the sacred precincts of this holy temple: 
and nothing below a great wholesale merchant of forty years 
. standing was ever admitted, except in the galleries. One 
never to be forgotten Sunday, however, the family of Tester- 
day were horrified at seeing the shoemaker's wife seated in 
the pew immediately before them with her three grown up 
daughters, dressed in the extreme of the mode, as is the cus- 
tom now-a-days, and as fine as fiddles. The sight threw them 
into such agitation, that not one of the sisters could remember 
the text or the sermon, a thing that had never happened before 
within the memory of man or woman. 

I joined them, as was my custom, in coming out of church, 
and noticing they were in a great flurry, inquired what was 
the matter. 

" Why — why — did'nt you see what took place in church this 
morning?" replied the eldest sister. To which I responded, 
that I had seen nothing remarkable, except the sexton chasing 
a little dog through the aisles to the gi-eat amusement of the 
congregation. . 

" It was not that — it was the shoemaker's wife," said the 
sister impatiently. 

" The shoemaker's wife I why what has she to do in the 
matter." 

" Why did'nt you see the impudent creature paraded di- 
rectly in front of us dressed in all hej; fancy ? I never saw 
any thing like it in all mv life. I could'nt look at the parson 
without seeing her right before me turning over the leaves of 
her great gilt book— I'll bo bound she can't read it; and I 
could'nt say ray prayers for thinking how the impudent thing 
got there. What is worse than all the rest, the cushions are 
covered with velvet. But every body is coming to a dead 
level now-a-days, and there is no distinction between people 
even in church. However, I shall make inquiries, and if I 
find this impudent upstart shoemaker has really purchased 
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that pew, I am resolved to sell ours, for I can't bring myself 
to keep company with such people. Dear mel what is this 
world coming to, when even the churches are getting vulgar." 
Juat then the shoemaker's wife rolled past in her splendid 
carriage, with the cocked-hat coachman, the thick-legged foot- 
man, and the armorial bearings of a royal, if not imperial 
house. The ladies of Yesterday were absolutely struck dumb 
at this apparition, and " word spake never more," till I part- 
ed with them at the door of their venerable mansion which 
was more than a century old. But however excruciating at 
the instant, this incident proved quite a god-send to the old 
ladies. It roused them from their apathy ; for some months 
afterwards they thought, and talked of nothing else : and 
having ascertained that the shoemaker had really bought the 
pew, they sold out the scat of their ancestors, and purchased 
a pew in a newly erected church exclusively aristocratic, and 
as yet, nncontaminated by the slightest infusion of vulgarity. 

But fortunately for mankind, though not so for my misera- 
ble cousins in the sixth degree, painful and pleasurable-sensa- 
tions are equally evanescent. Time equally " Cuts down all, 
both groat and small," and time at length effaced the impres- 
sion created by the irruption of the shoemaker into the conse- 
crated region of aristocracy. The ladies again relapsed into 
the dead calnl of monotony, and gradually resumed their 
wonted apathy, from which they were roused for the last time, 
by a fresh provocation from the insufferable shoemaker's 
wife. 

One fine Spring afternoon, when all was bright and genial 
above, and all mud and dirt beneath, the eldest of the trio 
walked forth to visit an ancient friend and gossip, with whom 
he exchanged a tea-drinking regularly twice or thrice a year. 
At these times, they indulged in the luxury of recalling the 
days of their youth, and comparing them wi'h the sad falling 
off in these degenerate times, thus solacing themselves with 
the pleasures of memory, now that the present was barren, 
and the future presented nothing, except beyond the grave. 
Happy arc those who can thus look back over their shoulders 
without seeing the grim spectres of guilt and remorse. 

1 happened to drop in soon after her departure, as I had a 
long habit of doing, for I really liked the old spinters for 
their good qualities, thoufrh I sometimes laughed in my sleeve 
at their little foibles. We were chatting away in a sleepy, 
rambling fashion, which is rather agreeable to ug old fogies, 
when the door was opened with considerable emphasis, and 
my good cousin entered as hastily as her aged limbs would 
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permit, presenting a most deplorable spectacle. Her best silk 
gown, which had weathered the storms of ages, was sprinkled 
with mud, before, behind, and all sides, and in addition to 
this, fliere were several spots on her venerable cheeks. We 
all, with one voice, Inquired the cause of this catastrophe, and 
the old lady, aa soon as she could recover breath, and com- 
maad her voice, answered as follows : 

" You must know that as I was crossing Broadway, and 
looking out for the omnibusses, a carriage passed at full trot, 
and bespattered me aa you see from head to foot — and who 
do you tnink that carriage belonged to, and who do you think 
sat in it in all the state of a Dutchess ? The shoemaker's 
wife," screamed she — " the wife of the very man whose father 
made the first pair of pumps I wore at a great ball, whero I 
danced with Sir Henry Clinton, and stood directly opposite 
to Major Andre. Dear me! dear me I the world is certainly 
coming to an end, and it is high time I was out of it, for if I 
live much longer, I shall certainly see the shoemaker's wife 
sitting right before me in our new church." 

Prom that time, the sisters never crossed a street for fear 
of being sprinkled with mud by the shoemaker's wife. They 
Ungered a few years longer on the earth in a sort of vegetable 
state, and finally one after the other, in quick succcaaion, died 
as quietly as Iambs, so that of them it may be truly aaid, that 
though not altogether lovely and pleasant in their lives, in 
their deaths they were not divided. They rest in the same 
narrow house, but it ia not the narrow house of their fathers, 
for, aa if the persecutions of the shoemaker's wife were to 
last even beyond this life, her hu.'^band had built a vault close 
by its aide, and my cousina, disdaining auch vulgar company 
even after death, were, at their special request, conveyed to a 
cemetery, excluaively occupied for two or three generations, 
by members of the ancient and renowned family of Yester- 
day, and which was now so densely populated that there was 
no room for vulgar interlopers. Peace to their ashes ! What 
a pity it is that they left no descendants, and that the name 
has become extinct I 

In the mean time, their evil genius, the shoemaker, had been 
gradually climbing up the ladder of promotion, and got so 
high, that like the honest hodman, he began, as the Mussul- 
mans say, to throw dirt on the beards of his fellows who 
were fagging up a few spokes below him. He had taken his 
flight to the highest of the upper regions, where all the but- 
terflies resort after emerging from the grubworm state. He 
had become — or at least he passed for — a millionaire, and 
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really was so at one time, for at least four and twenty faonrs, 
at the expiration of whicli be unluckily got " cornered" in 
Wall-street, by a combination of hia particular friends. H© 
had reached what is called by those who write for the bettor 
sort of readers, " the culminating point" of his fortune, and 
from this period began rapidly to descend. Ho had for jeara 
gone " up, up, up," and now he began to " go down, down, 
down, 0, until finally, from the top of the wneel of fortune, 
be fell to the bottom in one twentieth part of the time it took 
him to reach the summit. He has returned like an honest 
man, as he really h, to his old trade again, and a most excel- 
lent shoemaker ne is. I recommend him to all my readers. 
My lady takes it rather hard, and sometimes talks a little ill- 
natured about " Your upstart families of To-day, who have 
the impudence to look down on those of Yesterday, who hare 
seen better days." But sic iTonsit, Ac; times change, and 
that 30 rapidly in this transitory new world, that I sometimes 
catch myself laughing at both the families of Yesterday and 
those of To-Day. They change places so rapidly, or so often, 
that it is scarcely worth while to make a distinction between 
them. In the twinkling of an eye, the grnb-worm becomes a 
butterfly, and in the twinkling of an eye a grub-worm again, 
Why should the gilded vagrant pride itself on a momentary 
Bupeciority over the creeping thing from which it changed, 
and to which it must shortly return ? 



LITERARY NOTICE. 
LYRICB, by the letter IT. J. C. DBRBT : New-York. 

Tins little volume is one ofwortb. The author has raanagej to preserve 
his iucogiiito with complete aiiccess, arnj witiiout any index, whence lie haa 
come, who he is, wlielber yomig or old, fair or ordiuarj-, good or bad, he has, 
ia a few duyii, run awaj with half the heads and hearts in Yaokcedam. 

The fellow, Heaven ilvrend lis, if lie ahould turn oat to be a fair creature, 
in witching slipper and plumpeat chemisette, bos infinite wit and a. rolicking 
humor, und words and rhyme deep and crvstal and dushing as the St. Law- 
rence appronohinjf his grand li'ap. Uc can muraliw; too like a Quaker, and 
BOmetimea like a Cynic, when he ia bitter as the edg'^ of jealous bile. Ue 
can make you luu'li, and tbiuk, and pray, if in the mood. We wot his heart 
is mellow and milky with human affections. 

But for all the good there is in him he exacts a more than adequate price. 
Two or three lyrics there are in which the Deril must have had a hand. 
They are wickedly snggiiati^-e and flow so smoothly on that you have awal- 
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lowed the mortal poison before you detect its presence. We are tempted to 
cite one of these lyrics in exteiwo in order to pat readers on their gawd 
•gtuDst it. Here it ia — 

THE CHEMISETTE. 

Chemisette! the fairest yet 
Tliat e'er hid bosom purer, whiter I 

Thoa doat not know what envious woe 

Thy veilioD' anow hath given the writer. 
So trimly frilled — so plumply filled 1 

And then the eyes that sliine above it 1 

1 buru— I long — nor is it wrong, 

(At least in song,) dear girl to love it. 

Sweet Chemisette I the coral set 

To chain thy folds in gentle duty, 
Flings round a glow upon the snow 

To heighten bo thy blushing beauty ; 
And ne'er before, on sea or slioro, 

Did coral feel a softer billow — 
Nor could the gold aroand it rolled. 

Though too times told, deserve the pillow 1 

O Chemisette I below thee met 

A rosy ribbon blnd^ her bodice : 
And in tter mien is clearly seen 

One half the queen, and one the goddess. 
Her voice is low— how sweet its flow I 

Her upper lip disdains the under; 
Her cnrls are like dark naves that strike 

A marble cliQ'— then rush asunder. 

As clouds of spring on feathery wing 

Obscure the blushing heaven a miunte, 
So, Chemisette I thy silvery net 

Xow veils the heaven that glows irilhin it. 
Oh, bear me up! I faint, I droop. 

My glowing pulses throb ai>d lingle — 
Immortal blixs I but grant me this, 

Id such a Heaven one hour to mingle I 

We select this because it is the least offensive and least likely to make evil 
impressiODS. The others are fevcn more sednclive, and cloak a more volnplu- 
ous idea. We regret tiib, because they are tlic only blemish on the book, 
and because wantiJig ti.em, the other lyrics convey a wholesome, eomelimes 
a sublime moral, and cantint fail to make a noble purpose ia the reader's heart. 

On the whole, if tlie world was not as bad as it is, we would not fed li- 
censed to condemn the voluptuousness of the Cliemisutte and its kindred lyrics. 
Certain it is, even at the wonl, that, jou may read tlic most passionate of 
all without cvii result, if yon read it in connection with noble teaching to be 
found attuned to softest lays in the lyrics of the letter, and whose baud we 
ebonld dearly love to shake, after all. 
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